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lr, either to the noble author himself, 
or to any portion of his readers, we 
shall seem to have exercised undue 
delay in noticing Lord Brougham’s 
first essay as a theologian, we beg to 
assure both parties that, as our silence 
has not been occasioned by any lack of 
reverence for the subject on which he 
has judged it expedient to enter, so 
neither has it arisen from the slightest 
difficulty on our parts to determine 
how far he has or has not proved him- 
self qualified to deal with it in a be- 
coming spirit. We are at least as 
much convinced as Lord Brougham, 
that, with one solitary exception, “ Na- 
tural Theology stands far above all 
other sciences, from the sublime and 
elevating nature of its objects.” We 
believe, likewise, with not less sincer- 
ity, that, when rightly handled, “ Na- 
tural Theology is most serviceable to 
the support of revelation.” But of 
the kind of support which, in Lord 
Brougham’s hands, it is likely to give 
to the cause of revealed truth, we are 
free to confess that our opinion is not 
very exalted. Why should this be? 
Whence does it arise that, writing pro- 
fessedly in the best spirit, and taking 
care from time to time to pen some 
sentences expressive of unbounded re- 
verence for the Bible, Lord Brougham 
should yet contrive to place Natural 
Theology in such a point of view as 
that it shall seem at least to supersede, 
or do away with, all necessity for di- 
rect revelation from God to nan? We 
should be very sorry to accuse this 
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eccentric nobleman of any positive de- 
sign against Christianity itself. His 
own creed may be a short one—we 
rather suspect that it is — but we give 
him credit for better intentions than 
would be implied in the wish to un- 
settle the faith of the million. Yet, if 
no such design have actuated him, 
then are we forced to acknowledge, 
that his Treatise of Natural Theology 
furnishes one more illustration of that 
peculiar derangement of mind, that 
total absence of judgment, and dis- 
cretion, and common sense, which 
leads Lord Brougham, even when 
meaning well, to rush continually into 
error; and which, as a necessary con- 
sequence, renders him quite unfit to 
play a great or a commanding part as 
a statesman, as a lawyer, as a moralist, 
and, above all, as a divine. Such a 
man is never to be depended upon. 
The impulse of the moment is and 
must be, with him, the guiding prin- 
ciple of action: and there are at least 
as many chances that he will mar any 
project with which he is unfortunately 
connected, as that he will employ his 
undeniably brilliant talents to bring it 
to a fortunate issue. 

If we were not thoroughly convinced 
that Lord Brougham is the vainest of 
living men, and therefore not willing, 
by taking him as a model, to place 
even Lord Bacon above himself, we 
should be apt to imagine that he had 
compiled his discourse in humble 
imitation of the yreatest of all his 
predecessors on the woolsack. Lord 
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Bacon, while in the zenith of his power, 
composed the Novum Organum ; Lord 
Brougham, as he takes care to inform 
us in his Preface, held the great seal 
when the Discourse on Natural Theo- 
logy was begun. The design of Lord 
Bacon was to introduce a new system 
of ratiocination into the world, while 
he exposed the defects of that to which 
the learned had so long trusted. Lord 
Brougham wishes to place a still lofiier 
science on its right basis, taking care 
to explain wherever he conceives that 
his predecessors in the same field of 
study have signally failed. Lord 
Bacon began his treatise by demon- 
strating that the mode of reasoning 
pursued in the schools, however ef- 
fective in concealing error, could never 
lead to the discovery of truths not al- 
ready known. Precisely similar are 
Lord Brougham’s objections to the 
mode of inquiry heretofore pursued, in 
reference to the science of which he 
stands forward as the advocate. To 
be sure, Lord Bacon neither had nor 
pretended to have any associate or 
coadjutor in his mighty undertaking. 
His were not the days of Societies for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
nor, indeed, for the furtherance of 
any other object, except such as the 
order of domestic life is unable to 
accomplish. Lord Bacon did not, 
therefore, dedicate his treatise to a 
fellow-labourer in the vineyard; la- 
menting at the same time that another, 
still more esteemed and respected, 
should have been cut off by a pre- 
mature death from receiving the com- 
pliment. But this latter discrepancy 
is, after all, the mere child of accident. 
The manners of the sixteenth and of 
the nineteenth centuries were, in many 
respects, very different, though the 
minds of Bacon and Brougham appear 
to be—at least, in the estimation of 
the latter— wonderfully akin. 

It is very possible, however, that in 
forming this theory we have done Lord 
Brougham injustice. Perhaps he never 
really conceived the idea of rivalling 
Lord Bacon; perhaps his present at- 
tempt originates in nothing more 
than that strange, we had almost said 
that preternatural activity, which seems 
to pervade his individual mind at all 
seasons, rendering it incapable either 
of positive rest or of strong and con- 
tinuous application to any single sub- 
ject ; or, perhaps, his lordship may 
have written because he was inspired 
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with a sincere desire to poenate, to 
the utmost of his ability, the cause of 
truth, and in so doing, to benefit his 
fellow-creatures. Charity, or, to use a 
less equivocal term, candour, induces 
us to conclude that the last is the true 
origin of the Discourse. The questions, 
therefore, arise,— Has Lord Brougham 
succeeded in his design? Is the Dis- 
course an improvement on the justly 
popular and approved work for which 
it is intended as a preface? Does it 
throw new light upon the subject of 
that work —not such light as shall 
dazzle and astonish, but which, sup- 
plying certain omissions into which 
Paley may have fallen, shall render 
clear and distinct the whole chain of 
inferences which guide the inquiring 
mind from Nature to Nature’s God ? 
Such, his lordship assures us, is the 
object of his treatise. ‘ The compo- 
sition of this discourse was undertaken 
in consequence of an observation which 
I had often made, that scientific men 
were apt to regard the study of natural 
religion as little connected with philo- 
sophical pursuits. Many of the per- 
sons to whom I allude were men of 
religious habits of thinking ; others 
were free from any disposition towards 
scepticism, rather because they had 
not much discussed the subject, than 
because they had formed fixed opinions 
upon it after inquiry. But the bulk 
of them relied little upon natural theo- 
logy, which they seemed to regard as a 
speculation built rather on fancy than 
on argument; or, at any rate, as a kind 
of knowledge quite different from either 
physical or moral science. It there- 
fore appeared to me desirable to define, 
more precisely than had yet been done, 
the place and the claims of natural 
theology among the various branches 
of human knowledge.” A noble de- 
sign this, beyond all question ; worthy 
of the genius and the learning of even 
a greater than Lord Brougham! Has 
it been accomplished? We shall be 
best able to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion on that head, by examining 
the process of argumentation which 
the learned reasoner has judged it ex- 
pedient to pursue. 

Lord Brougham, having determined, 
as he himself informs us, to render his 
work strictly “a logical one,” sets out, 
in his introductory chapter, with giv- 
ing to certain terms, of which he pro- 
poses to make use, a distinct defini- 
tion. Holding that neither Paley, nor 
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Butler, nor Clarke, nor Priestley, nor 
Denham, have paid sufficient atten- 
tion to this important matter, he be- 
gins his treatise by explaining that 
natural theology is not to be con- 
founded with natural religion; theo- 
logy being the science, and religion its 
subject. “ This discourse,” he con- 
tinues, “is not a treatise of natural 
theology ; it has not for its design an 
exposition of the doctrines whereof 
natural theology consists. But its ob- 
ject is first to explain the nature of the 
evidence upon which it resis—to shew 
that it is a science, the truths of which 
are discovered by induction, like the 
truths of natural and moral philosophy ; 
that it is a branch of science partaking 
of each of those great divisions of hu- 
man knowledge, and not merely closely 
allied to them both. Secondly, the 
object of the discourse is to explain 
the advantages attending this study.” 
We having nothing to object to the 
noble author’s distinctions, nor yet 
to the apparent paradox which is 
involved in the enunciation, that “ A 
Discourse of Natural Theology” is not 
“A Treatise of Natural Theology.” 
As little are we inclined to quarrel with 
him on account of the interpretation 
which he has chosen to affix to the terms 
physical, psychological, ethical, ontology, 
deontology, &c. Most men, indeed, 
would have been apt, in a treatise pro- 
fessedly popular, to avoid making use 
of words, to deal with which can hardly 
fail of giving double toil to the un- 
learned reader. But that is a mere 
matter of taste; and Lord Brougham’s 
may, after all, be more correct than 
ours. At all events it is certain, that 
“in such discussions it is far more 
important to employ one uniform and 
previously explained language or ar- 
rangement, than to be very curious in 
adopting the best.” 

We take, then, Lord Brougham’s 
definitions as he has given them; and, 
proceeding to examine his analysis, 
we find that he thus sets out “ the 
order of the discourse.” It is divided 
into two parts, of which the first treats 
of the nature of the subject, and the 
kind of evidence on which natural 
theology rests; the second, of the ad- 
vantages derived from the study of the 
science. These two parts again are 
subdivided, the former into seven, the 
latter into three sections. We do not 
undertake, for our space will not per- 
mit it, to go through the whole of these 
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sections at length; but it shall be our 
business to state with candour the 
leading principles which the noble au- 
thor seeks to establish in each—to give 
to him the poor tribute of our approval 
where we believe that he is right —to 
deal fairly by his arguments—and to 
controvert them wherever we feel that 
he is wrong. 

Concerning the first section of the 
first part we have very little to say, 
either in praise or dispraise. It con- 
tains an introductory view of the me- 
thod of investigation pursued in the 
physical and psychological sciences ; 
by his mode of conducting which, Lord 
Brougham aims at establishing the po- 
sition, that * the evidence on which our 
assent to both” classes of truths(namely, 
human and divine) is obtained is of the 
same kind ; in other words, “ that the 
inferences are drawn by reasoning from 
sensations or ideas, originally presented 
by the external senses, or by our in- 
ward consciousness.” Now, if (in 
what we must be permitted to describe 
as a laboured and not very intelligible 
collection of aphorisms) it be Lord 
Brougham’s intention to demonstrate, 
that whatever may be the subject of 
our investigation, whether things of 
the earth or things above the earth, 
whether matter or mind, we can attain 
to a knowledge of the truth only by 
the exercise of right reason, we perfectly 
agree with him; but if, as we suspect 
to be the case, he would have us be- 
lieve that the process of reasoning is 
in all cases one and the same, then we 
are entirely at issue. In dealing with 
physical phenomena we have universal 
experience to fall back upon ; in deal- 
ing with the phenomena of mind we 
can appeal only to individual expe- 
rience, and not always to that. More- 
over, when we go further, and attempt 
to institute a comparison between the 
processes, for example, by which we 
arrive at our belief in the doctrines of 
gravitation, and of the reality of a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, how striking is the contrast be- 
tween them! The former rests upon 
the sure ground of demonstration; the 
latter, as we shall take occasion by and 
by to shew, depends entirely on the 
weight which we may be willing to 
give to direct assertion. Yet to inquire 
into the one is a department of human 
science—to speculate concerning the 
other belongs to Divine science. We 
confess, therefore, that we cannot pass 
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any sentence upon Lord Brougham’s 
opening section; because, to be ho- 
‘ nest, we neither understand its pur- 
port ourselves, nor do we believe that 
it is understood by the author. But 
the case is different with respect to 
Section II]. That, containing a com- 
parison between the physical branch of 
natural theology and physics, is, on 
the whole, excellent. The noble au- 
thor, abandoning as it were his own 
position, is content to shew that “ the 
two inquiries —that into the nature 
and constitution of the universe, and 
that into the evidence of design which 
it displays—in a word, physics and 
physiology, philosophy, whether na- 
tural or mental, and the fundamental 
branch of natural theology, are not 
only closely allied one to the other, 
but are, to a very considerable extent, 
identical.” And he proves his case in 
a manner of which it is no slight praise 
to say, that Paley himself could not 
have done it better. We know that 
Lord Brougham will despise us for 
thus bringing him down to the level of 
Paley. But, after all, both writers 
follow precisely the same line of argu- 
ment; and if the illustrations made 
use of by the one be here and there 
more striking than those employed by 
the other, it must be borne in mind 
that many branches of physical science, 
which were in Paley’s days little pro- 
secuted, have in ours been carried al- 
most to their utmost limits. 

We come now to Section III., which 
bears the following title : “Comparison 
of the Psychological Branch of Natural 
Theology with Psychology.” A com- 
parison, on his mode of dealing with 
which it is very evident that’ Lord 
Brougham intends his fame as a mas- 
ter in dialectics todepend. “ Hitherto,” 
says he, “ our argument has rested upon 
a comparison of the truths of natural 
theology with those of physical science. 
But the evidences of design presented 
by the universe are not merely those 
which the material world affords; the 
intellectual system is equally fruitful 
in proofs of an intelligent cause, al- 
though these have occupied little of the 
philosopher’ s attention, and may, in- 
deed, be said never to have found a 
place among the speculations of' the 
natural theologian. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the care with which 
all the writers upon this subject — at 
least, among the moderns — have con- 
fined themselves to the proofs afforded 
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by the visible and sensible works of 
nature, while the evidence furnished 
by the mind and its operations has 
been wholly neglected.” Accordingly 
Ray, Denham, Paley, &c., are all cen- 
sured, because, viewing the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, the structure 
of animals, the organisation of plants, 
and the various operations of the ma- 
terial world, as indicating the existence 
of design, and leading to a knowledge 
of the Creator, they yet “pass over in 
silence, unaccountably enough, by far 
the most singular work of Divine wis- 
dom and power—the mind itself.” 
** Is there any reason whatever to draw 
this line?” demands the ex-chancellor; 
* to narrow within these circles the field 
of natural theology? to draw from the 
constitution and habits of matter alone 
the proof that one Intelligent Cause 
formed and supports the universe! 
Ought we not rather to consider the 
phenomena of mind as more peculiarly 
adapted to help this inquiry, and as 
bearing a nearer relation to the Great 
Intelligence which created and which 
maintains the system ?” 

The answer which the noble writer 
gives to his own queries is so perfectly 
characteristic of the man, and involves 
so completely the question at issue 
between his lordship and ourselves, 
that we must be permitted to give it 
at length. It is this: 


‘‘ There cannot be a doubt that this 
extraordinary omission had its origin in 
the doubts which men are prone to en- 
tertain of the mind’s existence independ- 
ent of matter. The eminent persons 
above named were not materialists ; that 
is to say, if you had asked them the 
question they would have answered in 
the negative: they would have gone 
further, and asserted their belief in the 
separate existence of the soul, independ- 
ent of the body. But they never felt 
this so strongly as they were persuaded 
of the natural world’s existence ; their 
habits of thinking led them to consider 
matter as the only certain existence—as 
that which composed the universe — as 
furnishing the only materials fer our in- 
quiries, whether respecting structure, or 
habits and operations. They had no 
firm, definite, abiding, precise idea, of 
any other existence, respecting which 
they could reason and speculate. ‘They 
saw and they felt external obje cts; they 

could examine the lenses of the eye, the 

valves of the veins and arteries, “the li- 
gaments and the sockets of the joints, 
the bones and the drum of the ear; 
but, though they now and then made 
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mention of the mind, and, when forced to 
the point, would acknowledge a belief 
in it, they never were fully and inti- 
mately persuaded of its separate exist- 
ence. They thought of it and of matter 
very differently ; they gave its structure, 
and its habits, and its operations, no place 
in their inquiries; their contemplations 
never rested upon it with any steadiness, 
and, indeed, scarcely ever even glanced 
uponit at all. That this is a very great 
omission, proceeding, if not upon mere 
carelessness, upon a grievous fallacy, 
there can be no doubt whatever. 

“The evidence for the existence of 
mind is to the full as complete as that 
upon which we believe in the existence 
of matter. Indeed it is more certain, 
aud more irrefragable. The conscious- 
ness of existence, the perpetual sense 
that we are thinking, and that we are 
performing the operation quite inde- 
pendently of all material objects, proves 
to us the existence of a being different 
from our bodies, with a degree of evi- 
dence higher than any we can have for 
the existence of those bodies themselves, 
or of any other part of the material world. 
Some inferences which we draw respect- 
ing them are confounded with direct per- 
ception ; for example, the idea of motion : 
other ideas, as those of hardness and so- 
lidity, are equally the result of reason- 
ing, and often mislead. Thus we never 
doubt, on the testimony of our senses, 
that the parts of matter touch—that dif- 
ferent bodies come in contact with one 
another, and with our organs of sense ; 
and yet nothing is more certain than that 
there still is some small distance between 
the bodies which we think we perceive 
to touch. Indeed it is barely possible, 
that all the sensations and perceptions 
which we have of the material world 
may be only ideas in our own minds ; it 
is barely possible, therefore, that matter 
should have no existence. But that 
mind, that the sentient principle, that 
the thing or the being which we call I 
and we, and which thinks, feels, reasons, 
should have no existence, is a contra- 
diction in terms.” 


Had Lord Brougham stopped short 
here, or gone no further than to shew, 
that in the intellectual world there are 
at least as many proofs of design as in 
the physical world, we do not know 
that we should have experienced any 
reluctance to receive his doctrine as 
sound. Our own conviction is (though 
we should be puzzled to state the pre- 
cise grounds on which we rest it), that 
mind is something totally distinct from 
body ; that it is not a quality attend- 
ant on organisation, but a separate 
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entity; albeit, in our own individual 
case, and in the cases of the other 
living creatures with which we come 
in contact, mysteriously united with 
body. We are not therefore disposed 
to quarrel with his lordship’s division 
of the universe into two worlds, far 
less to deny that the structure of the 
intellectual is even more wonderful, 
because indicative of more wisdom in 
the great Creator, than that of the phy- 
sical world. But Lord Brougham does 
not stop short here. In his fifth sec- 
tion he boldly asserts, that “ the imma- 
teriality of the soul is the foundation 
of all the doctrines relating to its future 
state ;” and then, a little further down, 
reasons as follows : 


‘Our idea of annihilation is wholly 
derived from matter; and what we are 
wont to call destruction means only 
change of form and resolution into parts, 
or combination into new forms. But for 
the example of the changes undergone 
by matter, we should not even have any 
notion of destruction or annihilation. 
When we come to consider the thing it- 
self, we cannot conceive it possible ; we 
can well imagine a parcel of gunpowder, 
or any other combustible substance, ceas- 
ing to exist as such, by burning or ex- 
ploding ; but that its whole elements 
should not continue to exist in a differ- 
ent state, and in new combinations, ap- 
pears inconceivable. We cannot follow 
the process so far; we can form no con- 
ception of any one particle that once is 
ceasing to be. How, then, can we form 
any conception of the mind, which we 
now know to exist, ceasing to be? It 
is an idea altogether above our compre. 
hension, True, we no longer, after the 
body is dissolved, perceive the mind, 
because we never knew it by the senses ; 
we only were aware of its existence in 
others by its effects upon matter, and 
had no experience of it unconnected with 
the body. But it by no means follows 
that it should not exist, merely because 
we have ceased to perceive its effects 
upon any portion of matter. It had con- 
nexion with the matter which it used to 
act upon, and by which it used to he 
acted on; when its entire severance took 
place that matter underwent a change, 
but a change arising from its being of a 
composite nature. The same separation 
cannot have effected the mind in the like 
manner, because its nature is simple and 
not composite. Our ceasing to perceive 
any effects produced on it by any portion 
of matter, the only means we can have 
of ascertaining its existence, is, therefore, 
no proof that it does not still exist; and 
even if we admit that it no longer does 
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produce any effect upon any portion of 
matter, still this will offer no proof that 
it has ceased to exist. Indeed, when 
we speak of its being annihilated, we 
may be said to use a word to which no 
precise meaning can be attached by our 
imaginations. At any rate, it is much 
more difficult to suppose that this anni- 
hilation has taken place, and to conceive 
in what way it is effected, than to sup- 
pose that the mind continues in mere 
state of separate existence, disencum- 
bered of the body, or to conceive in 
what manner this separate existence is 
maintained.” 

We are willing to believe that, when 
Lord Brougham wrote these sentences, 
he did not perceive their inevitable ten- 
dency. It is, indeed, impossible to 
imagine, on any other grounds, that he 
is sincere when he asserts “ that reve- 
lation” converts every inference of 
reason into certainty, and, above all, 
communicates the Divine Being’s in- 
tentions respecting our own lot, with 
a degree of precision which the infer- 
ences of natural theology very imper- 
fectly possess. For the doctrines taught 
above, if they be not a revival of the 
Epicurean theory of Pantheism, are 
nothing. ‘ We can form no concep- 
tion of any one particle that once is 
ceasing to be.” Again, in the very 
next paragraph, it is asserted that 
‘*the material world affords no example 
of creation, any more than of annihila- 
tion.” Now, really, if, because we have 
no direct specimen of creation before 
our eyes, we are to suppose that all 
things have been as they are from ever- 
lasting, and if, having no act of anni- 
hilation to bring forward, we are forced 
to conclude that all things will for ever 
continue, what becomes of the notion 
of a supreme First Cause, the author of 
all, the supporter of all, the master 
of all? Never, surely, did philosopher, 
in his idle strainings after singularity, 
fall into so many and such gross con- 
tradictions. Of what nature is the 
revelation that has been granted to 
Lord Brougham? The Bible tells us 
that “in the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth ;” and that 
* all things are upheld by the word of 
his power.” But if we can form no 
idea of creation, nor yet of annihilation, 
all this, on his lordship’s principles, 
must be a mistake. In such a case 
the universe, being self-existent, and 
necessarily existent, is, of course, the 
only God—and then what becomes 
of our revelation? 
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But is it true, in reference either to 
mind or to matter, both of which exist 
in time, that we have any difficulty in 
forming a notion, as well of creation as 
of total extinction? So far is this from 
being the fact, that, admitting the per- 
fect justice of Lord Brougham’s defini- 
tion of time, that it is a mere succession 
of ideas, we cannot avoid being carried 
back, by reflection, to its commence- 
ment; out of which necessarily arises 
the conviction, that it must, if left to 
itself, have an end. A succession of 
units, whether these be ideas or sub- 
stances, necessarily implies number. 
Our present idea, for example, adds 
by one to the number or quantity of 
ideas that went before it. Translate 
the figure of speech, however, into 
more intelligible language, and, instead 
of ideas, use the term hours, or days, 
or years. What, then? The present 
hour has made an addition to the 
number of hours that have run their 
course by one. But it is self-evident 
that a series which is capable of in- 
crease may also be diminished. Begin, 
then, to substract and follow up your 
process ; and, however remote the pe- 
riod may be, you must eventually arrive 
at the first hour. Where are we now? 
Launched into eternity, and thrown 
back upon the conviction that there 
must be some self-existent being, the 
mode of whose existence is, and pro- 
bably will ever be, to us a mystery ; 
but from whose will all the objects, 
be they corporeal or mental, with which 
we come into collision, had their origin. 
Now, what is this but the idea of crea- 
tion? And then, as to annihilation, 
we are astonished that a metaphysician 
like Lord Brougham should quibble 
about the point. If there be one, and 
only one, self-existent being, and if 
from his volition all other beings arise, 
it is as clear as the sun at noonday 
that they must all, whether corporeal 
or spiritual, depend constantly upon 
his will for the continuance of their 
existence. So far is an exertion of 
power from being necessary to anni- 
hilate them, that their great supporter 
has only to cease the exercise of his 
sustaining power, and they fall, of their 
own accord, into the nothingness from 
which he raised them. We must say, 
that we never had the good fortune to 
follow a weaker or more untenable 
argument than this of Lord Brougham, 
set forth in language so grandiloquent. 

But we have not yet done with the 
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ex-chancellor’s metaphysics. Resolute 
as he is upon establishing the fact that 
the soul must endure, in a state sepa- 
rate from the body, for ever, he falls 
into a still more remarkable incon- 
sistency. The Platonists of old had 
something to say for themselves, when 
they took up the ground which Lord 
Brougham seems anxious to maintain. 
They assumed that, as we have no 
instances before us either of creation 
or annihilation, each individual soul 
must have existed from everlasting, 
and would continue to exist through- 
out eternity. Not so Lord Brougham. 
Matter, for aught that he adduces, 
may be without a beginning ; but “ of 
mind this cannot be said: it is called 
into existence perpetually before our 
eyes.” Nevertheless, though “ in one 
respect this may weaken the argument 
for the continued existence of the soul, 
—because it may lead to the conclusion, 
that, as we see mind created, so may it 
be destroyed, while matter, which suf- 
fers no addition, is liable to no loss, 
—yet the argument seems to gain in 
another direction more force than it 
loses in this.” Now, good reader, 
how do you suppose that the argu- 
ment gains? Why, thus, to be sure: 
“ Nothing can more strongly illustrate 
the diversity between mind and matter, 
or more strikingly shew that the one is 
independent of the other.” Really, if 
this be not going round in a circle to 
beg the question, we do not know what 
is meant by the expression. We have 
no specimens of creation in matter ; 
we are, therefore, justified in conclud- 
ing that it will never be annihilated. 
We have specimens of creation in 
mind; but this only proves with 
double force that mind cannot be 
annihilated. Why? Because mind 
not being liable to annihilation, though 
palpably created every day, is shewn 
to be altogether independent of matter, 
and quite different from it!!! 

Now pass we on to the illustrations, 
by means of which Lord Brougham 
proceeds to shew that the thing called 
mind —finite in duration, inasmuch as 
it began but yesterday; yet infinite in 
continuance, because it cannot be anni- 
hilated —is really distinct from matter, 
and independent of it. 


‘¢ The mind’s independence of matter, 
and capacity of existence without it, 
appears to be strongly illustrated by 
whatever shews the entire dissimilarity 
of its constitution. ‘The inconceivable 
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rapidity of its operations is, perhaps, 
the most striking feature of the diversity ; 
and there is no doubt that this rapidity 
increases in proportion as the interference 
of the senses—that is, the influence of the 
body—is withdrawn. A multitude of 
facts, chiefly drawn from and connected 
with the phenomena of dreams, throw a 
strong light upon this subject, and seem 
to demonstrate the possible disconnexion 
of mind and matter.” 


We cannot afford room for any one 
of the marvellous tales which Lord 
Brougham brings forward in support 
of his assertion, that ‘ there is no 
doubt but the mind’s activity increases 
in proportion as the intluence of the 
senses is withdrawn.” Enough is done 
when we state that the very first of 
these, relating to the effect which is 
produced upon the sleeper by apply- 
ing a bottle of hot water to his feet, 
involves our reasoner in the most pal- 
pable self-contradiction. Let the bottle 
be applied, and behold “ you instantly 
dream of walking over hot mould, or 
ashes, or streams of lava, or having 
your feet burned by coming too near 
the fire.” Now, granting that such 
ideas do arise in your mind (which 
we exceedingly doubt), what is it that 
produces them — through what channel 
do they enter? Why, through the sense 
of touch, to be sure,—which creates in 
the mind irregular and false impres- 
sions, because one sense only has been 
appealed to, the rest being suspended 
by sleep. There may be great rapidity 
in the mind’s operations in a dream — 
indeed, we are aware that there is. 
But is the rapidity less when, being 
wide awake, we exercise the faculty of 
imagination, or of memory. Cannot 
we compress the events of a lifetime 
into a moment’s thought ; and with all 
our senses alert, keep these events, too, 
arranged and inorder? Whereas, having 
one sense only affected, as in a dream, 
all our images are wild and extravagant. 
So then, in the first place, we do not 
admit that the mind is more active in 
the dreamer than in the enthusiast; 
and, secondly, if it were, by what 
means are its ideas suggested? Even 
upon Lord Brougham’s own shewing, 
by an appeal to one of the senses. 

But this is not all. The same philo- 
sopher, who sets out with announcing 
that “ there can be no doubt that the 
rapidity of the mind’s operations in- 
creases in proportion as the inter- 
ference of the senses is withdrawn,” 
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gravely asserts, what is perfectly true, 
a few pages forward, “ that there seems 
every reason to conclude (from the 
very examples which he has _ been 
giving) that we only dream during the 


enstant of transition into and out of 


sleep.” low is this to be accounted 
for? In sound sleep all the senses 
are suspended. During the transition 
into and out of sleep several of them, 
such as touch, smell, hearing, are par- 
tially active. Must not, therefore, the 
converse of Lord Brougham’s assump- 
tion be the just one. And if we desire 
further proof, we have only to remem- 
ber how it has fared with ourselves in 
a swoon. The writer of this paper 
received on one occasion a gun-shot 
wound. He was very much excited 
when the ball struck him; for the 
enemy had just given way, and he was 
pursuing. He followed them about a 
mile, when, from loss of blood, faint- 
ness came over him, and he sat down. 
There was a vague impression about 
him for a while of his actual situation ; 
but it changed rapidly every instant. 
The noise of firing was heard like the 
roll of carriages ; “then it became like 
running water; then he saw a clear 
lake, which gradually darkened — and 
all wasa blank. He understood, when 
he recovered his senses, that he had 
lain where he fell about half an hour ; 
but not one idea passed through his 
mind during the whole of that time. 
Why? Because “the interference of the 
senses was entirely withdrawn, and the 
mind, so far from continuing rapid in 
its operations, ceased to work at all.” 
Once more we repeat, our own 
steady persuasion is that mind and 
matter are, and must be, essentially 
different. Still, as Lord Brougham 
has chosen to assume, that on the 
possibility of demonstrating that fact 
must depend all our expectations of a 
future state, and that such a state is 
assured to us, “ because the proof of the 
mind’s separate existence is, at the least, 


as straight, plain, and direct, as that of 


the body,” it becomes our duty, who 
believe that immortality is a free gift 
of grace, brought to light, as the Scrip- 
tures express it, by the Gospel, aud by 
it alone, to sift his arguments to the 
utmost,—not in the spirit of cavil or 
hostility—not from the mere satis- 
faction we may derive from exposing 
sophistry ; but because we are tho- 
roughly convinced that his lordship 
has hit upon the right objection to 
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his theory, when he hints that natural 
theology, as decked out by him, must 
* prove dangerous to the acceptance 
of revealed religion.” With this strong 
feeling in our minds, we proceed to 
notice some of the reasons which weigh 
most powerfully with the ex-chancellor, 
and which he presses with more than 
common eagerness on his readers. 

In a former quotation we exhibited 
Lord Brougham as enouncing, “ that 
the mind, that the sentient principle, 
that the thing or the being which we 
call I and we, and which thinks, feels, 
reasons, should have no existence, is a 
contradiction in terms.” Undoubtedly 
it is; nor do we suppose that there 
ever lived the speculator so wild, per- 
haps not even Hume, as to assert the 
contrary. But what then? Because 
‘« the thing or being which we call I or 
we exists, does it necessarily follow 
that it has a separate existence from 
the body?” To be sure it does, re- 
plies Lord Brougham. 

“The body is constantly undergoing 
change in all its parts. Probably no 
person at the age of twenty has one 
single particle in any part of his body 
which be bad at ten ; and still less does 
any portion of the ‘body he was born 
with continue to exist in or with him. 
All that he before had has now entered 
into new combinations, forming parts of 
other men, or of animals, or of vegetable 
or mineral substances; exactly as the 
body he now has will afterwards be re- 
solved into new combinations after his 
death. Yet the mind continues one and 
the same, ‘ without change or shadow of 
turning.’ None of its parts can be re- 
solved; for it is one and single, and it 
remains unchanged by the changes of the 
body. The argument would be quite as 
strong though the change undergone by 
the body were admitted not to be so 
complete, and though some small portion 
of its harder parts were supposed to con- 
tinue with us through life. 

** But observe how strong the in- 
ferences arising from these facts are, 
both to prove that the existence of the 
mind is entirely independent of the exist- 
ence of the body, and to shew the pro- 
bability of its surviving. If the mind 
continues the same, while all or nearly 
all the body is changed, it follows that 
the existence of the mind depends not 
in the least degree upon the existence of 
the body ; for it has already survived a 
total change of, or, in the common use of 
the words, an entire destruction of that 
body. But again, if the strongest argu- 
ment to shew that the mind perishes 
with the body— nay, the only argument 
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—be, as it indubitably is, derived from 
the phenomena of death, the fact to which 
we have been referring affords an answer 
to this. For the argument is, that we 
know of no instance in which the mind 
has been known to exist after the death 
of the body. Now here is exactly the 
instance desiderated ; it being manifest 
that the same process which takes place 
on the body more suddenly at death is 
taking place more ¢ gradually, but as ef- 
fectus ally in the result, during the whole 
of life; and that death itself does not 
more completely resolve the body into 
its elements, and form it into new com- 
binations, than living fifteen or twenty 
years does destroy, by like resolution 
and combination, the self-same ae 
And yet after those years have elapsed, 

and the former body has been dissips ted 
and formed into new combinations, the 
mind remains the same as before, exer- 
cising the same memory and conscious- 
ness, and so preserving the same personal 
identity as if the body had suffered no 
change at all. In short, it is not more 
correct to say that all of us who are now 
living have bodies formed of what were 
once the bodies of those that went before 
us, than it is to say that some of us who 
are now living at the age of fifty have 
bodies which in part belonged to others 
now living at that and other ages. The 
phenomena are precisely the same, and 
the operations are performed in like 
manner, though with different degrees 
of expedition. Now, all would believe 
in the separate existence of the soul, 
if they had experience of its existing 
apart from the body. But the facts re- 
ferred to prove that it does exist apart 
from one body with which it once was 
united ; and, though it is in union with 
another, yet, as it is not adherent to the 
sume, it is shewn to have an existence 
separate from and independent of that 
body. So all would believe in the soul 
surviving the body, if after the body’s 
death its existence were made manifest. 
But the facts referred to prove that, after 
the body’s death—that is, after the 
chronic dissolution which the body un- 
dergoes during life—the mind continues 
to exist as before. Here, then, we have 
that proof so much desiderated,— the 
existence of the soul after the dissolution 
of the bodily frame with which it was 
connected. The two cases cannot, in 
any soundness of reasoning, be distin- 
guished ; and this argument, therefore, 
one of pure induction, derived partly from 
physical science, partly from psycholo- 
gic al science by the testimony of our con- 
Sciousness, appears to prove the possible 
immortality of the soul almost as vigor- 
ously as ‘if one rose from the dead. om 


We are not much disposed to dwell 
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upon lesser difficulties when greater 
present themselves in abundance ; but 
it is impossible to avoid asking Lord 
Brougham the question, How he is 
able to reconcile this doctrine of the 
absolute unity of the mind, its un- 
changeableness, its being without a 
shadow of turning, with certain state- 
ments hazarded by himself in p. 72 of 
his Discourse ? 


‘* By availing ourselves of the proper- 
ties of mind,” says he, ‘‘ we can affect 
the intellectual faculties in exercising 
them, training them, improving them, 
producing, as it were, new forms of the 
understanding. Nor is there a greater 
difference between the mass of rude iron 
from which we make the steel, and the 
thousands of watch-springs into which 
that steel is cut, or the chronometer 
which we form of this and other masses 
equally inert, than there is between the 
untutored, indocile faculties of a rustic, 
who has grown up to manhood without 
education, and the skill of the artist who 
invented that chronometer, and of the 
mathematician who uses it to trace the 
motious of the heavenly bodies.” 


Surely there is something like a con- 
tradiction here, which again becomes 
manifest when the noble writer speaks of 
mind as generally strengthening with 
the strength of the body, and, sometimes, 
decaying with its decay. Again, is not 
all this finely woven web about the 
continual changes which the body un- 
dergoes—its perpetual death, by which 
the mind is not affected, a mere beg- 
ging of the question at issue, and no- 
thing more? We grant, say the mate- 
rialists, that the body does undergo 
continual change; in spite of which, 
our own consciousness assures us that 
our identity is preserved: but what 
then? We believe that the power 
which is capable of creating at all, is 
capable of superadding to matter, 
under certain peculiarities of organisa- 
tion, the principle of vitality. And 
our ground for assuming that the 
Creator has done no more is this: that 
change alone, so long as the organisa- 
tion continues perfect, in no way af- 
fects vitality; but the moment you in- 
terrupt or destroy that organisation, vi- 
tality ceases. Howis Lord Brougham to 
escape from such an argument as this ? 

Oh! he will say, that which you 
call vitality is and must be something 
essentially distinct from matter. More- 
over, it must be a separate existence ; 
for volition, memory, reasoning, have 
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nothing to do with matter. “ The 
more abstruse investigations of the 
mathematicians are conducted without 
any regard to sensible objects, and the 
helps he derives in his reasonings from 
material things at all, are absolutely 
insignificant, compared with the por- 
tion of his work which is altogether of 
an abstract kind; the aid of figures 
and letters being only to facilitate and 
abridge his labour, and not at all es- 
sential to his progress. Nay, strictly 
speaking, there are no truths in the 
whole range of pure mathematics which 
might not, by possibility, have been 
discovered and systematised by one 
deprived of sight and touch, or im- 
mured in a dark chamber without the 
use of a single material object.” 

We really wonder that a man of 
Lord Brougham’s acuteness should 
have permitted such “a sentence against 
himself” to stand on record. In what 
is the mathematician employed? In 
calculations, dealing, ofcourse, through- 
out with numbers or quantities. From 
what can his ideas of number and 
quantity be derived? From a process 
of reasoning, of which the ground-work 
is laid through the instrumentality of 
the senses ; sight and touch alone en- 
abling him to discriminate between 
numbers one and two. Nay, are not 
all his images tangible images? A 
triangle, a square, a parallelogram — 
is it possible to imagine the abstract 
idea of such things, apart from the idea 
of figure? We repeat, that the hardi- 
hood with which Lord Brougham ad- 
vances assertions, is only to be equalled 
by the amazing self-complacence which 
can lead him to suppose that they will 
any where pass current in the room 
of arguments. But we have not yet 
done with our philosopher. 

“The immateriality of the soul is 
the foundation of all the doctrines re- 
lating to its future state.” Paraphrase 
this, and it becomes —the soul is im- 
mortal, because it is immaterial ; con- 
vert the proposition, and we have —~ 
the soul being immaterial is immortal. 
Nay, Lord Brougham has laboured to 
prove that our ideas of annihilation 
are resolvable into an idea of the dis- 
solution of a body into its constituent 
parts ; and that, not being able to 
form any such idea in reference to a 
being which is immaterial, to believe 
that it will be immortal requires less 
exertion than to believe that it perishes. 
How he has illustrated his theorem, by 
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exhibiting the body as in a constant 
state of change, our last extract shews. 
Now let us entreat Lord Brougham to 
consider the lengths to which his doc- 
trine, when legitimately followed up, 
must lead. If the living principle be 
immaterial in man, it must be imma- 
terial in the dog and the horse also; 
for we know that the bodies of dogs 
and horses are continually undergoing 
the same change with our own, and by 
precisely the same process. Nay, the 
oak and the elm have each, over and 
over again, cast aside its old body, by 
means of the leaves, and put on a new 
body. Must we believe that the prin- 
ciple of life in the dog, and in the 
horse, and in the oak-tree, is necessa- 
rily incapable of annihilation? The 
ex-chancellor will reply no, in refer- 
ence to the oak, which has neither 
volition, nor memory, nor any portion 
of reason; and, for the sake of brevity, 
we will give up that point to him, 
though we think that on his own ground 
we could fight even that battle. But 
the dog and the horse, have they no 
volition, have they no powers of rea- 
soning? We beg Lord Brougham’s 
especial attention to the following anec- 
dote, for the truth of which, as our own 
dog was the actor and ourselves the 
witnesses, we can personally vouch. 

We were busy writing in our study 
one morning, when the dog that had 
lain for a while under ourtable became 
restless. She laid her head upon our 
knee once or twice, but we were deeply 
engaged with our own subject, and 
paid no attention to her. At last she 
seized the bell-rope in her mouth, and 
pulled it. The servant came, of course ; 
and the moment he opened the door, 
the dog walked out. We beg to ask 
Lord Brougham, whether he would 
deny to the mind, which led to the 
ringing of the bell, and to the conse- 
quences arising out of it, a very con- 
siderable share of reasoning? We must 
observe, that the animal would at any 
moment ring the bell, or shut the door, 
if desired ; indeed she would carry a 
book or a letter to a friend of ours, 
whose rooms in college she was accus- 
tomed to frequent, and bring back the 
answer. But in the case above speci- 
fied there must have been in her mind 
a regular process of induction, while, 
in the other cases, memory would be 
chiefly exercised. Was that animal’s 
mind immaterial? and if it were, must 
it be immortal ? 
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We have now pretty well examined 
the scope and tendency of that portion 
of the noble writer’s philosophy, for 
which he claims credit to himself as 
having been the first to interweave it 
into a Treatise of Natural Theology ; 
and before we go on to speak, either 
of the second part of his Discourse, or 
of the notes by which he endeavours 
to strengthen and support himself in 
his positions, he must pardon us if we 
make one or two general remarks. 
Why Lord Brougham, or any other 
writer on the subject of natural reli- 
gion, should think it necessary to agi- 
tate the question of the soul’s imma- 
teriality and immortality at all, is to 
us a mystery. The legitimate design 
of natural theology is, and must be, to 
furnish proofs, from the phenomena of 
nature, that a supreme First Cause, in- 
finitely intelligent and infinitely good, 
exists. Neither may the importance of 
that design be lightly spoken of; for 
we have it on the highest authority, 
that “he that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is the 
rewarder of them who diligently seek 
him.” But whoso endeavours to go 
forth, whoso contends that the truth 
of the soul’s immateriality, of its im- 
mortality, of its moral responsibility in 
a future state, are all discoverable by 
the light of nature, asserts that which 
is certainly not true, and which, if 
true, would render revelation unneces- 
sary, and therefore improbable. See 
to what a conclusion this reasoning, 
on the principles advocated hy Lord 
Brougham, unavoidably leads: You 
assure me that there is a great and 
good Being, the creator and the ruler 
of all, and that his excellence is bound- 
less as his power. You demonstrate 
this by shewing that he has created 
my soul immaterial, and therefore ne- 
cessarily immortal, though the body to 
which it is attached will perish. Now 
the first question which I put to you is, 
What proofs do you adduce of this ? 
I have no experience of the soul ope- 
rating without body; nay, my internal 
conviction is, that were not a body in 
some way necessary for the exercise of 
those powers which are inherent in the 
soul, a perfectly benevolent Being never 
would have encumbered it with the bur- 
den of a body at all. And I illustrate 
my theory thus: Tke power to make a 
watch is inherent in the watchmaker’s 
mind ; but if you deprive him of his 
tools, he cannot exercise that power. 
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So, though Iam not going to assert 
that the soul cannot exist apart from 
the body, still all fair analogy, and all 
direct experience, go to shew that it 
will not be conscious of its own exist- 
ence. For consciousness is a positive 
exercise of power; and, when my 
senses are closed up, when [ am in a 
deep sleep or a swoon, I am not con- 
scious. If, then, I am to look upon 
your theory as admissible, or inad- 
missible only as a whole, I shall re- 
ject it; because, though I may admit 
the force of the arguments which you 
have brought forward to prove that a 
good Providence governs the things 
of time, of the future I know nothing. 
I shall thus be tempted to fall back 
into the cold and unmeaning belief, 
that the universe is God, and God the 
universe. 

We have said that natural theology, 
if rightly dealt with, is a science in- 
finitely valuable ; because, upon the 
proofs which nature can give of God’s 
existence and power, must altogether 
rest our belief in the possibility of a 
revelation. This is a truth so self- 
evident, that we should conceive that 
we were offering an insult to our read- 
ers did we labour to prove it. He 
who says that he believes the Bible, 
because it is the word of God, and 
then again that he believes there is a 
God, because God is revealed in the 
Bible, commits just as gross a solecism 
in dialectics as that of which Lord 
Brougham is guilty in his demonstra- 
tion of the soul’s necessary immortality. 
But all beyond this must, according 
to our view, be the offspring of reve- 
lation. Nay, we are not sure that even 
the benevolence of the Deity, open as 
it is to be questioned by him who be- 
holds so much of vice and misery in 
the world, can be fully established, 
except by the aid of revealed truths; 
and if we venture to proceed one step 
in advance, where are we? St. Paul 
speaks of the “ mystery, which had 
been concealed for ages and for gene- 
rations, being revealed in Christ.” 
What was that mystery? We answer, 
the resurrection of the body; without 
being assured of which, all our notions 
of a future state must necessarily be 
vague, cheerless, indefinite, without 
attraction. Exist we might; but how, 
or in what condition? Whether in 
an individual and conscious state, or 
swallowed up, according to the Pla- 
tonic notion, in the eternal mind from 
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which we were an emanation? These 
are questions which we should never 
be able to answer; and our vain ef- 
forts to answer which would but harass 
and destroy us. Why, then, Lord 
Brougham, condemning the wise and 
cautious course of his predecessors, 
should have plunged into such a field 
of speculation — unless, as we have ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to believe, it 
be his intention to set revealed truth 
aside — we cannot imagine. 

We proceed now to the second part 
of this Discourse ; in reference to the 
two first sections of which we do not 
feel that we are called upon to say 
any thing. They are beautifully writ- 
ten: indeed, Lord Brougham’s style is 
at all times very attractive, and were it 
not that here and there the same dis- 
position is displayed, of attributing 
more to natural theology than the 
science can justly claim, we should 
not have the slightest fault to find with 
them. Neither is there in the con- 
cluding lecture any specific announce- 
ment, of which it is the tendency to 
startle or shock our moral sense. No 
doubt Lord Brougham goes further 
than the case will seem to warrant, 
when he says that, supposing a mes- 
senger were sent from God, he “ might 
have power to work miracles without 
end, and yet it would remain un- 
proved, either that God was omni- 
potent, and one, and benevolent, or 
that he destined his creatures to a fu- 
ture state, or that he had made them 
such as they are in their present 
state.” We say, that this looks hke 
a wanton fling at revelation; for, 
in the first place, constituted as the 
world now is, no one will deny that 
the inquiring mind must first of all 
learn from nature the phenomena that 
God is, and then seek in revelation to 
become acquainted with his attributes. 
But, if we exercise the imagination a 
little, and go back to the creation of 
the first pair, then are we bound to 
deny the justice of Lord Brougham’s 
conclusion ; for this reason: that, as- 
suming it to be essential to the exercise 
of man’s noblest faculties that he shall 
know God, and, of course, be a reli- 
gious being, it would have been un- 
worthy of supreme intelligence and 
supreme goodness to leave him, even 
for a single day, without such know- 
ledge. Lord Brougham himself, how- 
ever, will scarcely contend that a single 
pair of human creatures, or that several 
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pairs, starting all at once into existence, 
would think of studying the pheno- 
mena of nature for the purpose of find- 
ing out whence they came, or by what 
power they were supported. The wants 
of the body would be too pressing and 
too numerous for this; indeed, ages 
would probably pass away ere the 
mind could become sufficiently en- 
lightened —supposing it possible that, 
of its own accord, it would ever be- 
come sufficiently enlightened—to take 
the slightest pleasure or interest in 
such researches. We have, therefore, 
every right to infer, that to the original 
family or families of mankind God 
made a direct revelation of himself; 
and the actual condition of almost all 
their descendants goes far to prove the 
fact. Do the Indian of North America 
and the savage of Timbuctoov come to 
the conclusion, after a long process of 
induction, that there isa God! They 
do not; for neither of them possesses 
powers sufficiently exercised to undergo 
the labour. But in the tribe, an in- 
distinct recollection of the primitive 
revelation has survived from age to 
age; and hence, though grossly in 
error as to the object of their worship, 
they are still religious creatures. How- 
ever, this is not worth dwelling upon. 
It exhibits a somewhat careless spirit, 
to be sure, but not a depraved one; 
and therefore we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the last part of Lord 
Brougham’s treatise does lim honour. 
How shall we estimate his Appendix ? 
We answer, at a value infinitely less 
than that which the noble author evi- 
dently puts upon it, and our reasons 
are these. 

To a discourse which extends through 
two hundred and thirteen loosely 
printed pages, the ex-chancellor has 
appended sixty-nine pages of closely 
printed notes. The object of these, 
of course, is to support the reasoning 
of the text, and they may be classed 
under three distinct heads ; some being 
didactic, some metaphysical, some 
learned. We do not mean to meddle 
with the first class at all, which is 
neither very extended nor very import- 
ant; but of the two last, which present 
metal much more attractive, we shall 
have something to say. 

Nobody can deny, that whenever 
Lord Brougham has to deal with the 
opinions of avowed atheists he entirely 
overthrows them. His exposure of 
the sophistries contained in the famous 
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Systéme de la Nature is complete. No 
doubt he mixes up, even with that, 

more of his own peculiar notions touch- 
ing the natures of mind and of matter 
than is called for; nevertheless the 
whole note, No. IV., is excellent, and 
deserves all the commendation that we 
can bestow upon it. We wish that we 
could say as much of No. V.; of which 
it is the professed design to confute 
and reply to Hume’s celebrated Essays 
on Providence and a Future State, 
and on Miracles. Not that, as far as 
it goes, we have much to urge against 
Lord Brougham’s mode of reasoning : 
that is well enough in its way; but, 
unfortunately, the noble reasoner stops 
short just where he might have been 
expected to touch upon the confines of 
revelation, and thus, by avoiding, as it 
were purposely, to point out the claims 
of the Scripture miracles to belief, he 
leaves his readers to infer that they 
have with him uo weight. In justice 
to Lord Brougham, we feel ourselves 
called upon to quote his arguments : 

‘* First,” says he, ‘our belief in the 
uniformity of the laws of nature rests 
not altogether upon our own experience. 
We believe no man ever was raised from 
the dead, not merely because we our- 
selves never saw it, fur, indeed, that 
would be a very limited ground of de- 
duction ; and our belief on the subject 
was fixed, long before we had any con- 
siderable experience — fixed, chiefly, by 
authority ; that is, by deference to other 
men’s experience. We found our con- 
fident belief in this negative position, 
partly, perhaps chiefly, upon the testi- 
mony of others; and, at all events, our 
belief that in times before our own the 
same position held good, must of neces- 
sity be drawn from our trusting the rela. 
tions of other men. If, then, the exist- 
ence of the law of nature is proved — in 
great part of it, at least — by such evi- 
dence, can we wholly reject the like evi- 
dence when it comes to prove an excep- 
tion to the rule—a deviation from the 
law? The more numerous are the cases 
of the law being kept, the more rare 
those of its being broken, the more scru- 
pulous certainly ought we to be in ad- 
mitting the proofs of the breach. But 
that testimony is capable of making good 
the proof there seems no doubt: in truth, 
the degree of excellence and of strength 
to which testimony may rise seems al- 
most indefinite. There is hardly any 
cogency which it is not capable, by 
possible supposition, of attaining. The 
endless multiplication of witnesses, the 
unbounded variety of their habits of 
thinking, their prejudices, their in- 
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terests, afford the means of conceiving 
the force of their testimony augmented 
ad infinitum; because these circum- 
stances afford the means of diminishing 
indefinitely the chances of their being 
all mistaken, all misled, or all combining 
to deceive us. Let any man try to cal- 
culate the chances of a thousand persons, 
who come from different quarters, and 
never saw each other before, and who 
al! vary in their stations, habits, opi- 
nions, interests, being mistaken, or com- 
bining to deceive us, when they give the 
same account of an event as having hap- 
pened before their eyes: these chances 
are many hundreds to one. And yet 
we can conceive them multiplied inde- 
finitely ; for one hundred thousand such 
witnesses may all, in like manner, bear 
the same testimony, and they may all tell 
us their story within tw enty-four hours 
after the transaction, and in the very 
next parish. And yet, according to Mr. 
Hume’s argument, we are bound to dis- 
believe them all; because they speak to 
a thing contrary to our own experience, 
and to the accounts which other wit- 
nesses had formerly given us of the laws 

of nature, and w hich. our forefathers had 
handed down to us, as derived from wit- 
nesses who lived in the old time before 
them. It is unnecessary to add, that no 
testimony of the witnesses whom we are 
supposing to concur in their relation, 

contradicts any testimony of out own 
senses. ” 


‘* Secondly, this leads us to the next 
objection to which Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ment is liable, and which we have in 
part anticipated, while illustrating the 
first. He requires us to withhold our 
belief in circumstances which would 
force every man of common understand- 
ing to lend his assent, and to act upon 
the supposition of the story told being 
true. For, suppose either such numbers 
of various witnesses as we have spoken 
of ; or, what is perhaps stronger, sup- 
pose a miracle reported to us, first by a 
number of relaters, and then by three or 
four of the very soundest judges and 
most incorruptibly honest men we know 
—men noted for their difficult belief of 
wonders, and, above all, steady unbe- 
lievers in miracles, without any bias in 
favour of religion, but rather accustomed 
to doubt, if not disbelieve —most people 
would lend an easy belief to any miracle 
thus vouched. But let us add this cir- 
cumstance, that a friend on his death- 
bed had been attended by us, and that 
we had told him a fact known only to 
ourselves — something that we had se- 
cretly done the very moment before we 
told it to the dying man, and which to 
no other being we had ever revealed, and 
that the credible witnesses we are sup- 
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posing inform us that the deceased ap- 
peared to them, conversed with them, 
remained with them a day or two, ac- 
companied them, and, to vouch the 
fact of his reappearance on this earth, 
communicated to them the secret of which 
we had made him the sole depository 
the moment before his death ; according 
to Mr. Hume, we are bound rather to 
believe, not only that those credible wit- 
nesses deceive us, or that those sound 
and unprejudiced men were themselves 
deceived, and fancied things without 
real existence, but further, that they all 
hit by chance upon the discovery of a 
real secret, known only to ourselves and 
the dead man. Mr. Hume’s argument 
requires us to believe this, as the lesser 
improbability of the two; and yet every 
one must feel convinced, that, were he 
placed in the situation we have been 
figuring, he would not only lend his be- 
lief to the relation, but, if the relators 
accompanied it with a special warning 
from the deceased person to avoid a cer- 
tain contemplated act, he would, acting 
upon the belief of their story, take the 
warning, and avoid doing the forbidden 
deed. Mr. Hume’s argument makes no 
exception. This is its scope ; and, whe- 
ther he chooses to push it thus far or no, 
all miracles are of necessity denied by 
it, without the least regard to the kind 
or the quantity of the proof on which 
they are rested ; and the testimony we 
have supposed, accompanied by the test 
or check we have supposed, would fall 
within the grasp of the argument just as 
much and as clearly as any other miracle 
avouched by more ordinary combinations 
of evidence.” 


A little furtherdown, Lord Brougham, 
after observing, that “it is for those 
who maintain the truth of any revela- 
tion to shew in what manner the evi- 
dence suffices to prove the miracles 
on which that revelation rests,” states 
frankly that his “treatise is not di- 
rected to that object.” We are quite 
aware of the fact; neither should we 
have had any just cause to find fault 
with the author, had he avoided the 
subject of miracles altogether, as being 
something between which and the 
truths of natural religion, properly so 
called, there is no necessary connexion. 
But having stepped out of his way to 
refute Hume, it does indeed surprise 
us that he should have failed to vindi- 
cate the only miracles in which any 
rational man is now required to be- 
lieve. What can his object be? Is 
it to shew that, though under certain 
circumstances, to which we are not 
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aware that any parallel can be traced 
in all history, the evidence of expe- 
rience is to be postponed to that of 
testimony, even when the occurrence 
related is in violation of an acknow- 
ledged law of nature; still that, in 
every other case, we should be justified 
in preferring experience to testimony, 
or, rather, that we should not be justi- 
fied were we to act otherwise? We 
hope that such is not the noble writer’s 
design. But lest it should, we beg 
leave to specify two more cases; in 
which to reject the evidence of testi- 
mony, because it contradicts experience, 
would be just as much opposed to 
right reason as to act in a similar 
manner in either of the cases quoted 
by his lordship. 

We ourselves have never been so 
fortunate as to witness the fall of even 
one meteoric stone. We have been 
assured, however, upon the testimony 
of credible witnesses, that such stones 
have fallen, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times; and we believe these wit- 
nesses. Why? Because, though it 
be in direct opposition to the well- 
known laws of gravitation that stones 
should float in the atmosphere, and 
though nobody has been able to ex- 
plain how they got there, or whence 
they came, we believe that for so many 
persons to combine for the purpose of 
circulating a gratuitous falsehood, would 
be a still greater miracle than the fall 
of the stones. Yet the gross obstacle 
opposed to this combination for false 
purposes is the innate propensity with 
which all men are endowed to speak 
the truth. Truth is continually on the 
door of the lips; falsehood is never 
uttered, except after a positive exertion. 

Now if, in reference to such an event, 
which in its consequences seems inca- 
pable of affecting any human being, 
either for good or for evil, we are forced 
to confide in testimony rather than in 
experience, much more pressing is the 
demand on our faith in a case where it 
can be shewn that some great moral 
end is to be served, and benefits of an 
incalculable value bestowed upon the 
human race. Thus, we find a certain 
number of poor and unlearned men, 
the natives of the most despised pro- 
vince of a great empire, suddenly op- 
posing themselves to the religions esta- 
blished throughout the empire, giving 
out that they have been divinely com- 
missioned so to do, bearing testimony 
to certain miracles which a Divine 
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person had performed in their pre- 
sence; as that he raised the dead to life, 
and fed five thousand men with five 
barley-loaves ;— setting up no claim 
to worldly wealth, or rank, or distinc- 
tion, but, while they propagate tenets, 
of which it is the tendency to render 
men just, and pure, and honest, and 
upright, declaring that the sole reward 
which their master had led them to 
expect was persecution and death in 
this world, followed by eternal happi- 
ness in the next: we find these 
persons all combining in the same 
story, of which the details never vary, 
no matter how they are affected by 
change of place, by change of time, 
by change of circumstances, by sepa- 
ration one from another, or by being 
confronted. We ask, whether we 
are bound to believe that all these 
men are themselves deceived, or wil- 
fully seeking to deceive others; or 
that the tale which they tell, however 
marvellous, is true? If we believe the 
latter, we admit, indeed, that events 
must have befallen of which we have 
no experience, and against which the 
ordinary laws of nature are opposed ; 
but we admit nothing more than in 
the case of the meteoric stones we had 
admitted already. If we believe the 
former, then we must conclude that 
upwards of one hundred persons were 
enabled, somehow or another, to obli- 
terate from their own minds all the 
natural associations between external 
objects and the ideas which are their 
symbols; that, having done this, they 
deliberately agreed to choose evil for 
its own sake; that, when they sat 
down to fabricate their pretended re- 
velation, and to contrive a series of 
miracles to which they were all to 
appeal for its truth, they were miracu- 
lously gifted with such a degree of 
foreknowledge as that they were able 
to prepare consistent answers to all the 
questions which their enemies might 
address to them, under all varieties of 
circumstances, and in every imaginable 
change of time and place. We put it 
to our readers to decide which kind of 
testimony they will receive—that of 
experience, which so far goes against 
the miracle of the barley-loaves, that 
in their own presence no such miracle 
was ever performed; or that of one 
hundred and twenty men, the false- 
hood of whose evidence (supposing it 
to be false) necessarily involves the 
working of miracles, at least as start- 
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ling as the matter of fact for which 
they are the vouchers. 

We very much lament that Lord 
Brougham, vindicating as he does the 
credibility of miracles, should have 
omitted to take up this ground of ar- 
gument, rather than the imaginary 
grounds which he has assumed. For 
we think too highly of his lordship’s 
powers of discrimination to suppose 
that he is likely to be biassed by the 
theory which Laplace unfortunately 
adopted; namely, that the value of 
testimony becomes less and less, in 
proportion to the number of hands 
through which it passes. Of course, 
we speak now of evidence which is 
preserved in a record ; not of evidence 
that has been transmitted from age to 
age by mere oral tradition. The latter 
is, indeed, lost, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as soon as the persons by whom 
it has been given die off; but the 
former is strengthened by distance. 
“ Take,” says an ingenious writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, “any ancient 
event that is well attested — such, for 
example, as the retreat of the ten 
thousand—and we are persuaded it 
will be generally admitted, that the 
certainty of that event having taken 
place is as great at this moment as it 
was on the return of the Greek army, 
or immediately after Xenophon pub- 
lished his narrative. The calculation 
of chances may indeed be brought to 
declare in favour of it; for Xenophon’s 
narrative remains, and the probability 
will be found to be very small, that any 
considerable interpolation or change in 
that narrative could have taken place, 
without some historical document re- 
maining to inform us of such change. 
The combination of chances necessary 
to produce and to conceal such an 
interpolation is in the highest degree 
improbable, and the authority of Xeno- 
phon on that account remains the same 
at this moment that it was originally.” 
This is sound reasoning with respect 
to the Anabasis ; and if so, it applies 
with tenfold force to the scriptures of 
the New Testament, to alter or corrupt 
which there were, in all ages, a thou- 
sand motives; and of the perfect free- 
dom of which from any important 
interpolation we have the most con- 
clusive proofs. 

We come now to those portions of 
the Appendix in which Lord Brougham 
essays to set forth his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the 
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ancient philosophers, and to draw from 
them proofs, that the doctrine of the 
soul’s individual immortality, and of 
its liability hereafter to rewards and 
punishments, is deducible from the in- 
ferences of unassisted reason. As we 
have already shewn, Lord Brougham 
is at issue in these respects with St. 
Paul ; at all events, St. Paul, speaking 
of this very doctrine —a state of re- 
wards and punishments beyond the 
grave — pronounces it to be the *‘ mys- 
tery” which had been hidden from 
ages and from generations. It is, 
however, but justice to say, that Lord 
Brougham does not openly grapple 
St. Paul. He is content to measure 
himself with Warburton; and, truly, a 
more unequal match in dialectics can- 
not very well be conceived. Warbur- 
ton, the giant in literature, who had 
drunk deep at the fountain-head of 
ancient lore — paradoxical, perhaps, 
but always able and always willing to 
defend his paradoxes by the applica- 
tion of a scholarship, to which we shall 
now vainly look for a specimen; and 
Lord Brougham, the smatterer in mo- 
ral and physical science, the ready 
speaker, the patron of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and the student of the classics at second 
hand! Alas, for the vanity which 
could hurry even Lord Brougham into 
such a combat! alas, for the pitiful 
plight in which he shews at its termi- 
nation ! 

The ex-chancellor’s learning is dis- 
played in the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth notes, appended to his dis- 
course. In these he treats of the 
ancient doctrines respecting mind; of 
the ancient doctrines respecting the 
Deity and matter ; of the ancient doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul ; 
and of Bishop Warburton’s theory con- 
cerning the ancient doctrine of a future 
state. The first of these minor treatises 
scarcely affects to contain a single 
statement which is not familiar to 
every schoolboy ; and goes no further 
than to shew that “ the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers upon the nature 
of the soul were not very consistent 
with themselves.” The second assumes, 
that whatever might be the opinions of 
the ancients touching the nature of God, 
they all united in a belief of the eternity 
of matter. We might argue this point 
with him, but we will not. Enough is 
done when we state that the corollary 
derived from it is both self-contra- 
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dictory and absurd —as any man may 
satisfy himself who is inclined to study 
the passage. Lord Brougham is ex- 
ceedingly fond of asserting that, as we 
cannot form any idea of creation, so it 
is impossible to conceive how the act 
of annihilation can be performed. Now 
we flatter ourselves that we have shewn 
that the idea of creation arises from the 
very nature of the existence in which 
we ourselves participate; and we sus- 
pect that there are few indeed who will 
not be able to perceive that, when you 
once establish that fact, all difficulty 
ceases. Every hour in which the anni- 
hilation of the universe is deferred, 
must be an hour of continued exertion 
to the power by which the universe is 
upheld. But we must hurry on, as 
notes eight and nine are pressing for 
notice : 


** That the ancient philosophers, for 
the most part, believed in the future 
existence of the soul after death is un- 
deniable. It is equally certain that their 
opinions on this important subject varied 
exceedingly, and that the kind of immor- 
tality admitted by one class can hardly 
be allowed to deserve the name. Thus, 
they who considered it a portion of the 
Divine essence, severed for a time, in 
order to be united with a perishable body, 
believed in a future existence without 
memory or consciousness of personal 
identity, and merely as a reuniting it 
with the Divine mind. Such, however, 
was not the belief of the more pure 
and enlightened theists: and to their 
opinion, as approaching nearest to our 
own, it is proposed to confine the present 
notice.” 


To support this opinion certain 
quotations are given from the Phado 
and the Timaus, from Xenephon’s 
Cyropedia, from Cicero De Senectute, 
and from the Tusculan Questions. 
Moreover, Bishop Warburton is fiercely 
attacked, because he has ventured to 
deny that any of the ancients, except 
Socrates, really believed in a future 
state of the soul individually, and sub- 
ject to reward or punishment. Now 
we are not going to take up the cudgels 
for Warburton. No abridgement, such 
as we could give, would do justice to 
the third book of his Divine Legation, 
whereas every scholar can consult it 
for himself; and we rather suspect that, 
having done so, he will think very 
lightly of its assailant. But we can 
put Lord Brougham’s acquaintance 
with the ancient schools of philosophy 
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a little to the test, and, with God’s 
blessing, we shall do so. 

Lord Brougham asserts that it is 
“ violent to suppose that those philo- 
sophers (the theists), for the purpose 
of deceiving the multitude, delivered 
opinions not held by themselves, and 
delivered them in profound philoso- 
phical treatises.” His reason for as- 
serting this is, that these treatises were 
never meant for the use of the vulgar 
—that they were not “ poems and 
speeches read in the portico, or pro- 
nounced in the forum.” True, they 
were neither speeches nor poems. But 
how does Lord Brougham imagine that 
the philosophers and historians of old 
obtained for their works any degree of 
publicity. There was then —— 
press to accumulate copies, and the task 
of transcription was both operose and 
slow. It could not, therefore, be as 
books are published now ; but it was 
by getting their treatises recited by 
their pupils, by their friends, by their 
acquaintances, wherever they went ; 
and thus obtaining for them precisely 
the same sort of publicity that would 
have been obtained for a speech spoken 
in the forum. What right, then, has 
Lord Brougham to assume that the 
particular passages in the writings of 
Plato and others, which pronounce 
peremptorily in favour of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, were not 
intended to serve the purposes of the 
civil magistrate ? 

The four schools of theistical philo- 
sophy known to the ancient world 
were the Pythagorean, the Platonic, 
the Peripatetic, and the Stoic. With 
the popular creed of Pythagoras— that 
of a metempsychosis—our readers are 
of course acquainted. By inculcating 
this, Pythagoras the sage professed to 
argue in favour of the endurance of the 
soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and its liability to reward or punish- 
ment by transference into a new body, 
either for better or for worse. Did he 
himself really credit this fable? From 
himself we know nothing ; but his dis- 
ciple, Timzus Locrus, utterly denies it. 
His expression is: “ For, as we some- 
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times cure the body with unwholesome 
remedies, when such as are most whole- 
some have no effect, so we restrain 
those minds by false relations, which 
will not be persuaded by the truth. 
There is a necessity, therefore, of in- 
stilling the dread of those foreign tor- 
ments,—as that the soul shifts and 
changes its habitations, that the coward 
is ignominiously thrust into the body 
of a woman,” &c.* 

Again, Ovid, who may be supposed 
to have understood the real sentiments 
of Pythagoras, and the true tendency of 
his doctrines, as well as Lord Brougham, 
makes Pythagoras, when addressing 
himself to the Crotoniates, reject a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, on the very principle of his 
own metempsychosis. 


“‘O genus attonitum gelide formidine 
mortis ! 

Quid Styga, quid tenebras, et nomina 
vana timetis, 

Maledicum vatum, falsique piacula 
mundi? 

Corpora, sive rogus flamma, seu tabe 
vetustas 

Abstulerit; mala posse pati non ulla 
putetis, 

Morte carent anime ; semperque priora 
dilecta 

Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque 
recepte.”—Lib. XV. 


Empedocles, Sextius Empericus, and 
Tabes, all followers of Pythagoras, 
equally held that beyond the grave 
there was nothing either to hope or to 
fear. The words of the last, as given 
by Stobeeus, wher comforting a friend 
who mourned the decease of a beloved 
companion, are, “ But he will not be 
again. Well, he had no existence ten 
thousand years ago, nor during the 
Trojan war, nor with your immediate 
forefathers. You are not grieved at 
these things; but you are concerned 
because he will not exist in the future.” + 
Yet, all of the Pythagorean school were 
theists, and pure theists. { 

We come now to Plato, of whom 
Lord Brougham makes much use, 
quoting, of course, from the Phedo ; 
and quoting, as it seems to us, in the 
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most happy state of ignorance, that the 
Phaedo has been pronounced by the 
best authorities an exoterical produc- 
tion. Plato both was, and avowed 
himself to be, a scholar in the school 
of Pythagoras, and, like his master, 
taught the dcctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis ; though he so far spiritualised 
it, that, according to him, “ the changes 
and transitions spoken of by Pytha- 
goras signified the purgations of minds 
which, by reason of the pollutions they 
had contracted, were unfit to reascend 
to the place whence they came, and be 
absorbed in the mighty suBsTaNce. 
Thus, in his Georgia, his Phedo, and 
his Republic, he speaks of the souls 
of the wicked descending into the 
bodies of asses and swine, and gravely 
makes reference to Styx, Cocytus, 
Acheron, &c.; but, in his Epinonus, 
where he speculates about the condi- 
tion of a good man after death, his 
language is: “ Of whom, both in Jest 
and in EARNEST, I constantly affirm, 
that when such a one shall have finished 
his destined course by death, he shall 
at his dissolution be stripped of those 
many senses which he enjoyed here, 
and then only participate of one simple 
lot or condition. And instead of many, 
as he was here, having become one, he 
shall be happy, wise, and blessed.” * 
Now, though we do not deny that 
Plato believed in the immortality of 
the soul— which according to him had 
no beginning, and will have no end— 
we cannot allow Lord Brougham to 
rank him, after this, among the ancients 
who “ believed in a future state of the 
soul individually, and subject to reward 
or punishment.” When jesting—that 
is, when writing to deceive —he did 
hold this opinion ; when delivering his 
own sentiments, he sent back the puri- 
fied spirit into the great abyss, from 
which it had emanated, and in which 
individuality was lost for ever. In a 
word, Plato was one of those who held 
the very doctrine which Lord Brougham 
declines to treat as worthy of considera- 
tion. Yet it is to him that almost all 
his lordship’s appeals are made, for 
proof that the belief of some of the 
most eminent of the philosophers in 
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a state of rewards and punishments is 
undeniable. 

We will not pause to shew in what 
light Plato’s philosophy was regarded 
by Chrysippus, by Strabo, and Celsus, 
all of whom represent his popular creed 
as an intentional deception. Neither 
is it necessary to appeal to the autho- 
rity of the Emperor Julian, who, if we 
may trust Origen, considered Plato as 
putting on the character of a mere 
fabulist the moment he began to write 
about theology. For our quotations 
would be without end, were we to 
transcribe all the passages that occur 
tous. More to the purpose will it be 
if we shew that neither the Peripatetics 
nor the Stoics approached one whit 
nearer to the truth as it has been 
brought to light by the Gospel. Lord 
Brougham has extracted a sentence 
from Aristotle’s Ethics, which will 
probably satisfy every inquirer, except 
himself, that that great man’s belief 
in a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments was not very deep-seated. 
‘* Death,” says Aristotle (we take Lord 
Brougham’s own version; of which, 
by the way, the incorrectness is re- 
markable, inasmuch as the masculine 
éaveros is made to agree with the 
neuter éavarov), “is most terrible, for 
it is an end (of us); and there appears 
to be nothing further, good or bad, for 
the dead.”+ We need scarcely say 
that the meaning of the original is, 
* Death is the most terrible of all 
things—death is the thing, the most 
terrible of all things;” or, that one 
who could speak of death in such lan- 
guage could not believe that there was 
aught beyond it, either of good or evil. 

It would be easy to demonstrate, 
that in the opinions of their great master 
all the philosophers of the Peripatetic 
school coincided. It would be just as 
easy to shew, by reference to particular 
passages, that the creed of the Stoics 
was, on this head, not very different. 
But, for brevity’s sake, we are content 
to bring into the field an authority 
which even Lord Brougham will scarce 
venture to gainsay. Epictetus—a 
thorough Stoic, if ever Stoic existed — 
speaking of death, says, “* But whither 
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do you go? Nowhere to your hurt. 
You return from whence you came ; 
to a friendly consociation with your 
kindred elements. What there was of 
the nature of fire in your composition 
returns to the fire, what there was of 
earth to earth, what of air to air, what 
of water to water. There is no Hell, 
nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Pyre- 
phlegethon.” * 

There remains for us now only to 
notice Cicero, of whom the noble theo- 
logian asserts, that every attempt to 
describe him as entertaining so much 
as a doubt on the subject of the soul’s 
immortality, involves such as make it 
in palpable absurdities and contradic- 
tions. Far be it from us to deny that, 
in several of his treatises, Cicero argues 
well in support of Lord Brougham’s 
notion; but what then? Is he him- 
self satisfied with his own reasonings ? 
So far from it, that, in addition to such 
hesitating exclamations as he puts into 
the mouths of his interlocutors, we 
come continually to such passages as 
the following : 

‘‘ Mortis enim metu, omnis quiete vite 
status perturbatur.”—De Fin., lib i. 

“Que enim potest in vita esse jocun- 
ditas, cum dies et nocties cogitandum 
est, jam jamque esse moriendum ?”— 
Tuse., lib. i. 

** Quis enim potest, mortem aut do- 
lorem metuens, quorum alterum sepe 
adest, alterum semper impendet, esse 
non tristis ?”—lIbid., lib. v. 

And again: 

“* Natura sic se habet, ut, quomodo 
initium nobis, rerum omnium ortus nos- 
ter afferat, sic exitum mors; ut nihil 
pertinuit ad nos ante ortum, sic nihil 
post mortem pertinebit; en quidquid 
potest esse mali, cum mors nec ad vivos 
pertineat, nec ad mortuos.”—]bid., lib. i. 

And now, having very far exceeded 
the space which it was our intention 
to occupy when we began to address 
ourselves to this subject, it only re- 
mains for us to explain why we have 
thus taken so much trouble to sift 
Lord Brougham’s reasonings, and to 
weigh the true value of his scholarship. 

In few words, then, our object has 
been to expose the sophistries of a 
treatise which — whether designedly or 
not the noble author best knows— ap- 
pears to us as well calculated to shake 
the faith of the young and the un- 
thinking in the great truths of revela- 
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tion, as if it had been written and 
published for no other purpose. If 
Lord Brougham’s view of the case be 
adopted, there is nothing told us in 
the word of God that we are not 
able to discover by the exercise of our 
own reason. Not only the existence 
and moral attributes of the great Crea- 
tor are abundantly demonstrated in his 
works; but, from a contemplation of 
these, we are enabled to arrive at a 
sure and steadfast belief of the immor- 
tality of our own souls, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 
Now, if the case be so, if the necessity 
of all this can be proved by the very 
same process which impels us to be- 
lieve that two and two are equal to 
four, and not to five, then is it as clear 
as the sun at noon-day, that of revela- 
tion mankind have never stood in need ; 
and, as it would be derogatory to all 
our notions of supreme intelligence to 
imagine that God would unnecessarily 
interpose to accomplish, by superna- 
tural means, an end which is perfectly 
within the reach of nature, then are we 
bound to reject as fabulous the religion 
which Christ has given. For the New 
Testament assumes throughout, that 
eternal life is not ours by right of 
nature —that it is a free gift from God 
to man, through the merits of Christ 
Jesus—and that to make clear to a 
benighted world so prodigious a mys- 
tery, as that man shall not perish when 
the soul quits the body, was one object 
which our Saviour came to effect, and 
which he has effected. Observe, we 
do not mean to bring so heavy a charge 
against Lord Brougham, as that he 
had deliberately framed this design 
when he sat down to write. All that 
we pretend to say is, that, if his argu- 
ments be accepted as conclusive, the 
result must be to overthrow our faith 
in the Gospel ; but we flatter ourselves 
that we have shewn, not only that they 
do not deserve to be accepted as con- 
clusive, but that they are throughout 
flimsy, superficial, and full of the most 
palpable contradictions. 

Lord Brougham has added no fresh 
laurel to his wreath by his first appear- 
ing in the character of a theologian; 
and we strongly advise him, if he have 
any regard for reputation as a scholar 
and a metaphysician, not to try the 
experiment again. 
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THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS — THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCIIUS, 


THEOCRITUS CONCLUDED. 


We live amid wars and rumours of 
wars, and under a sky black with a 
gathering storm; yet, undisturbed by 
the rocking elements, one affectionate 
spirit, the “ Old Mortality ” of Fraser, 
has been at work in the burial-ground 
of the ancient poets, with busy chisel 
cutting out afresh the letters upon the 
grey tombstones, and clearing away the 
pestilent weeds which oblivion has suf- 
fered to grow over them. With gentle 
love and devout veneration has he pur- 
sued his sacred labour, honouring all 
to whom honour is due—-for OLIVER 
Yorke binds no brambles on the 
sepulchres of genius. While the dra- 
matic poets of Greece and the “ old 
man eloquent” have been the theme 
of so many eloquent and learned pens, 
from Longinus to H. N. Coleridge, the 
harmonious strains of the pastoral 
reed have been almost disregarded, 
even by Otiver Yorxe and Curis- 
TOPHER Norts, to whose watchfulness 
and protection are entrusted the graves 


of departed poets. Publicly, we ought 
to say; for often, “from morn to dewy 
eve, a summer day,” have we retired 
to those serene Cities of the Silent, 


bearing the Egwrss in our hand. Yet 
something has been accomplished in 
their behalf; and to Warton, in parti- 
cular, our thanks are due for his graceful 
and instructive commentary. Of all 
poets, Theocritus is, perhaps, the least 
susceptible of transfusion; and his 
translators display in every page the 
difficulties of their task. With the la- 
bours of Creech the resting-place of the 
Capulets is probably better acquainted 
than many of the readers of Rrcrna. 
He was succeeded by a man of greater 
talent and more imposing pretensions 
— Francis Fawkes. In his version of 
Theocritus he was assisted by some of 
his most eminent contemporaries ; 
among others, by Dr. Pearce, Bishop 
of Rochester; Johnson, who revised 
several passages ; and Dr. Watson, 
who contributed some botanical in- 
formation. Jortin, the learned bio- 
grapher of Erasmus, furnished him 
with several notes; and from the con- 
versation of Joseph Warton, the ac- 
complished friend of the poet Young, 


he gathered many interesting ideas 
upon the beauties of pastorals. As 
might be expected, therefore, the most 
agreeable portion of the work is com- 
prised in the notes, which the kindness 
of so many friends united to enrich. 
The translation itself is often inelegant, 
and, though not destitute of successful 
passages, can rarely boast of any higher 
honour than that of vanquishing his pre- 
decessor. In the fine taste and learn- 
ing of Mr. Polwhele, the pastoral poets 
found a more appropriate home. His 
translation of Theocritus abounds in 
elegant and harmonious lines; and it 
ought to be added in his praise, that 
the poet Mason commended it in very 
warm terms, expressing his belief that, 
in melody and smoothness of versifi- 
cation, it excelled the original. Such 
commendation from the bosom-friend 
of Gray, could not be bestowed on an 
unworthy object. The harp, indeed, 
is now silent in the sequestered vicar- 
age of Newlyn; but that song cannot 
have been sung in vain which obtained 
the living applause of Cowper and 
Walter Scott.* 

The little we know of Theocritus 
has been often told. Our chief in- 
formation is derived from an epigram 
written by himself, in which he claims 
the honours of originality for his poetry. 
Polwhele’s translation will be sufficient 
for our purpose : 


‘* Theocritus my name, of Syracuse ; 

I claim no kindred with the Chian 
muse ! 

Praxag’ras and Philina’s son, I scorn 

Th’ extrinsic bays that others’ brows 
adorn,” 


Syracuse was at that time governed by 
Hiero, a monarch distinguished, as the 
reader of Polybius will remember, for 
valour and good fortune, but endowed 
with no ardent taste for the more grace- 
ful arts of peace. The sixteenth Idyll, 
inscribed with his name, is supposed 
to contain the poet’s indignant appeal 
in behalf of the neglected muse ; and 
in none of his compositions does the 
fancy glow with greater richness than 
in this noble hymn in praise of the 
lyre. 


* See Polwhele’s Memorials of Himself. 
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“Tis theirs to welcome every coming 
guest, 

And, blessing each departed friend, be 
blest ; 

But chiefly theirs to mark with high re- 
gard 

The Muse’s laurell’d priest — the holy 
bard ; 

Lest in the grave their unsung glory fade, 

And their cold moan pierce Acheron’s 
dreary shade, 

As the poor labourer, who, with portion 
scant, 

Laments his long, hereditary want. 

What though Aleua’s and the Syrian’s 
domes 

Saw crowding menials fill their festal 
rooms ; 

What though o’er Scopas’ fields rich 
plenty flow’d, 

And herds innumerous through his val- 
leys low’d ; 

What though the bountiful Creonde drove 

Full many a beauteous flock through many 
a grove ; 

Yet when expiring life could charm no 
more, 

And their sad spirits sought the Stygian 
shore, 

Their grandeur vanish’d with their vital 
breath, 

And riches could not follow them in 
death ! 

Lo! these for many a rolling age had lain 

In blank oblivion, with the vulgar train, 

Had not their bard, the mighty Ceian, 
strung 

His many-chorded harp, and sweetly 
sung, 

In various tones, each high-resounding 
name, 

And giv’n to long posterity their fame. 


Verse can alone the steed with glory 
grace, 

Whose wreaths announce the triumph of 
the race ! 

Could Lycia’s chiefs, or Cyenus’ chang- 
ing hues, 

Or Ilion live with no recording muse ? 

Not e’en Ulysses, who through dangers 
ran 

For ten long years, in all the haunts of 
man ; 

Who e’en descended to the depths of hell, 

And fied unmangled from the Cyclop’s 
cell ; 

Not he had lived, but sunk, oblivion’s 
prey, 

Had no kind poet pour'’d the unfading ray. 

Thus, too, Philztius had in silence past ; 

And, nameless, old Laertes breath’d his 
last ; 

And good Eumeus fed his herds in vain, 

But for Ionia’s life-inspiring strain. 

Lo! while the spirit of the spendthrift 
heir 
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Wings the rich stores amass’d by brood- 
ing care, 

While the dead miser’s scattering trea- 
sures fly, 

The muse forbids the generous man to 
die.””—PotwuHeE Le. 


The last line recalls to our recollec- 
tion one of Quarles’ sonnets on Dr. 
Aylmer, in which the same sentiment 
occurs — 


‘* He is not dead!—the sacred Nine deny 


The soul that merits fame should ever 
die.” 


In Giles Fletcher’s preface to Christ’s 
Victorie (a poem from which Milton 
was not ashamed to borrow), there is a 
defence of poetry so eloquent, and so 
strikingly similar in tone and imagery 
to this noble eulogy of Theocritus, 
that the reader may not be displeased 
to see a quotation from it. It appeared 
in 1610, and English literature had 
beheld nothing equally animated or 
soul-stirring since the Apology for 
Poesy by Sir Philip Sidney. “ I 
would gladly learn,” are his words, 
‘‘what kind of professions these men 
would be entreated to entertain that so 
deride and disaffect poesy. Would 
they admit of philosophers, that, after 
they have burnt out the whole candle 
of their life in the circular study of 
sciences, cry out at length, Se nihil 
prorsus scire? Or should musicians be 
welcome to them, that, dant sine mente 
sonum, bring delight with them indeed, 
could they as well express with their 
instruments a voice as they can a sound? 
Or would they most approve of soldiers, 
that defend the life of their country- 
men, either by the death of themselves 
or their enemies? If philosophers 
please them, who is it that knows not, 
that all the lights of example to clear 
their precepts are borrowed by philo- 
sophers from poets? that, without 
Homer’s examples, Aristotle would be 
as blind as Homer? If they retain 
musicians, who ever doubted but that 
poets infused the very soul into the 
inarticulate sounds of music? that, 
without Pindar and Horace, the lyrics 
had been silenced for ever? If they 
must needs entertain soldiers, who can 
but confess that poets restore again 
that life to soldiers which they before 
lost for the safety of their country? 
that, without Virgil, Aineas had never 
been so much as heard of? How, 
then, can they for shame deny com- 
monwealths to them that were the first 
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authors of them? How can they deny 
the blind philosopher that teaches them 
his light? the empty musician that de- 
lights them, his soul? the dying sol- 
dier that defends their life, immortality 
after his own death? Let philosophy, 
let ethics, let all the arts bestow on us 
this gift, that we be not thought dead 
men whilst we remain among the liv- 
ing: it is only poetry can make us be 
thought living men when we lie among 
the dead; and therefore I think it un- 
equal to thrust them out of our cities 
that call us out of our graves; to think 
so hardly of them that make us to be 
so well thought of; to deny them to 
live awhile among us that make us 
live for ever among our posterity !” 
From his native town Theocritus 
removed to the court of Ptolemy, 
either attracted by the munificence of 
the sovereign or the widely spread 
reputation of the museum. He has 
chanted the fame of Ptolemy in some 
of the most eloquent lines to which 
his harp ever gave birth. Potwhele 
has translated them with great spirit : 


‘*Here,too, O Ptolemy! beneath thy sway 

What cities glitter to the beams of day! 

Lo ' with thy statelier pomp no kingdom 
vies, 

While round thee thrice ten thousand 
cities rise. 

Struck by the terror of thy flashing sword, 

Syria bow’d down, Arabia call’d theelord ; 

Pheenicia trembled, and the Lybian plain, 

With the black A2thiop, own’d thy wide 
domain : 

F’en Lesser Asia and her isles grew pale, 

As o’er the billows pass’d thy crowd of 
sail, 

Earth feels thy nod, and all the subject 
sea ; 

And each resounding river rolls for thee. 

And while around thy thick battalions 
flash, 

Thy proud steeds neighing for the war- 
like clash, 

Through all thy marts the tide of com- 
merce flows, 

And wealth beyond a monarch’s grandeur 
glows. 


Such gold-hair’d Ptolemy! whose easy 
port 

Speaks the soft polish of the manner’d 
court ; 

And whose severer aspect, as he wields 

The spear, dire-blazing, frowns in tented 
fields. 

And though he guards, while other king- 
doms own 
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His conquering arms, the hereditary 
throne, 

Yet in vast heaps no useless treasure 
stored 

Lies, like the riches of an emmet’s hoard ; 

But with his gifts adorned each holy 
shrine, 

And e’en the domes of kings and sub- 
jects, shine. 

Nor from the sacred feasts, where many 
a choir 

Wake to high minstrelsy the rival lyre, 

His bards with melancholy step depart, 

But triumph in the meed that crowns 
their art.” 


This is not the idle adulation ofa 
court poet, flattering for his bread : in 
wealth, in power, and in the liberal 
patronage of learned men, Ptolemy was 
the true original of this splendid paint- 
ing. Theocritus, inanother of his poems, 
has acknowledged with gratitude and 
admiration the humanity, munificence, 
and gentleness of the monarch. He 
was the Macniricent of the ancient 
world, cherishing genius and erudition 
under whatever clime they may have 
ripened. The persecuted scholar was 
sure of an asylum in the Egyptian 
Athens. Callimachus, a name em- 
balmed by Milton, was the keeper of 
his library ; and within those studious 
walls of academic quiet were to be 
seen Apollonius Rhodius—a writer to 
whose fruitfulness of fancy and richness 
of invention Oriver Yorke intends 
shortly to render justice—and the 
mystical Lycophron ; and Aratus, the 
author of the Phenomena, and the 
friend of Theocritus. He who has 
enjoyed the honour of being translated 
by Cicero and quoted by St. Paul,* 
can well afford to be forgotten by an 
age which reads the Penny Magazine. 
Ptolemy was a constant patron. His 
Royal Associates, albeit they exceeded 
twelve, were never deprived of their 
pensions. Yet it ought to be observed 
that the privy purse would have amazed 
Mr. Hume. Appian, who founded his 
statements upon official documents, 
declares, in the introduction to his 
Roman history, that Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus possessed a treasure of 740,000 
talents ; which, reckoning the Egyptian 
talent to be equal to 80 Roman pounds, 
will amount, according to the calcu- 
lation of Boéckh, to 178,868,333/. 
sterling of our money. We need not 
therefore feel surprised at the assertion 
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of Athenzeus, that one festival of these 
mighty princes cost 2239 talents and 
50 minas. 

Upon the school of Alexandria, and 
its magnificent museum, we hope to 
dwell at greater length at a future 
period. The subject is one of surpass- 
ing interest, involving as it does the 
history of the decline ‘and fall of Gre- 
cian literature, when the sun went down 
upon Athens to rise with fainter lustre 
upon the splendid court of the Pto- 
lemies. The reader who may desire 
meanwhile to investigate a portion of 
knowledge little cultivated, may refer 
to the Essai Historique sur 0 Ecole 
d’ Alexandrie, par Jacq. Matter (1820), 
which was crowned by the Academy 
Des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ; and 
to the eloquent discourse of the accom- 
plished Heyne, printed in his Opuscula 
Academica. There he will see how 
beautifully Taste can write by the light 
of Learning, and how delightful the 
paths of hoar antiquity become when 
trodden with a guide of sensibility. 
He has drawn a rapid but faithful 

ortrait of the intellect of that period. 
It was an age of purity, refinement, 
and elegance ; not of noble and lofty 
enterprise. No impetuous wings swept 
that glowing heaven of invention, which 
in the morning of Grecian poetry had 
been scaled by so many ardent aspi- 
rants. Streams, clear and transparent, 
were seen to glide through the valleys 
and among the quiet of ‘the fields and 
gardens ; but no broad majestic river 
rolled along its mighty depth of waters. 
“ Quare si,” are the words of Heyne, 
qui insigniorem aliquam laudem con- 
sequuti sunt, versantur ii fere in genere 
tenui et subtili. Que enim alia Theo- 
criti qui (quod sibi precabatur, ut cha- 
ritatem indissolubili vinculo adstrictus 
vivaret) magna felicitate consequutus 
est, aut Bionis, aut Moschi, elegantis- 
simorum hominum, laus est.” The 
beautiful prayer of Theocritus, to live 
and die in the bower of the Graces, 
was certainly granted ; and no tyranny 
could separate him from that band of 
delicate spirits who constantly minis- 
tered to him out of their crystal urns. 
“No! in vour bowers for ever may I 
dwell, 
And thus the heavy gloom of life dispel ; 
Unblest by you, what charm can being 
give? 
With you, ye sister-maids, be mine to 
live.”—The Graces. 


Judging from the only testimony in 
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our power, the indications furnished 
by his poems, he seems to have been 
of a tender and gentle disposition, 
attached to rural scenes and retirement. 
He has put into the mouth of Menalcas, 
in the 9th Id., a very delightful prayer 
for poetic inspiration : 


‘‘Tnspire me, rural Muses, with the strains 

I deftly caroll’d to the wondering swains ; 

Hawks mix with hawks, and ants with 
ants agree ; 

Cicadas with their own ;themuse with me. 

O that she fill’d my soft melodious hours ! 

For neither to the honey-bee the flow’rs 

So sweet, or easy sleep and early spring, 

That balms so soothing to the labourer 
bring, 

Charm like the muse ; and they on whom 
she smiles 

May brave e’en Circe’s cup, e’en Circe’s 
wiles,.”— PoLWHELe. 


The concluding lines are very beautiful : 
Ours yae var'ves 
Ov?’ tag sLariwas yAuxsewrspoy, ours msdic~ 
cais 
Avésa, oocov euiv Muoas Gira 


There is a peculiar charm in the sag 

amwas-—the sudden apparition of 

spring. The memory of Fawkes is 

burdened with so little praise, that 

we are happy to quote his harmonious 

and pleasing version of this passage, 

although he missed the happiest touch 

in it: 

‘*O may my cave with frequent song be 
blest ! 

For neither roseate spring, nor downy rest 

So sweet the labourer soothe ; nor to the 
bee 

Are flowers so grateful, as the muse to 
me.” 


The little poet of Twickenham could 
not have elaborated a softer strain. 
But, of all his poems, the verses to 
the wife of his friend Nicias breathe 
the most amiable and natural tender- 
ness. It is a true lyric of the heart, 
and might have been addressed by the 
Recluse of Olney to the bride of Cotton 
—like Nicias, a physician, as well as 
a familiar of the sacred Nine. There 
is nothing, said Warton, in Catullus 
more elegant or tender. The idea that 
Theugenis, with the distaff at her side, 
would constantly have before her a 
memorial of the absent poet, is very 
delicate and graceful. Nor let the fair 
reader—who is perhaps expecting a 
dressing-case from Waterloo Place— 
look down with insolent disdain upon 
so trifling a present as an ivory distaff. 
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In those poetic days all ladies, in a 
much better sense than the appella- 
tion is received at St. George’s, were 
spinsters ; and, not having a Magazin 
des Modes to apply to, were satisfied 
with replenishing their wardrobes by 
their own industry. We read in Homer 
that Helen (a lady of great beauty and 
fashion, but whose conduct we by no 
means hold out for imitation) used a 
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golden distaff and a silver basket ; and 
Europa, in the poems of Moschus, has 
her golden basket covered with emble- 
matical figures. It may also be added, 
that an ivory distaff was a most appro- 
priate gift to a lady of Miletus, an 
island celebrated for the beauty of its 
wool. Polwhele’s version of this de- 
lightful trifle is so heavy, that we have 
taken up our own pen in its defence. 


Friend of the woof! the azure-eyed 
Minerva sent thee down to earth, 

O Distaff! by the cheerful hearth 
With busy housewife to abide — 
From morn to evening at her side. 
Take courage, then, and go with me* 
(So Heaven but grant a placid sea) 
To Nileus city, where the shrine 

Of Venus, with its light divine, 

Shines through embow’ring reeds ;—I long 
Nicias, the Graces’ friend, to meet ; 
While he will hasten out to greet 

The wandering Child of Song. 

And, Distaff, thee of ivory fair, 

A gift unto his wife I bear: 

The early morning light shall see 

Her cunning finger toil with thee, 
Weaving many a virile vest, 

And softer robe for Beauty’s breast. 
Sweet labourer! for her they shear 
The young lamb’s mother twice a-year. 
I never meant that thou should’st dwell 
With Ipxessz in her drowsy cell, 
Sleeping away the precious hours ; 
Thou comest from the pleasant bow’rs 
Dear to the footsteps of the muse — 
Sicilia’s glory — Syracuse ! 

But now thou hast a home with him, 

Whom Sickness blesseth when it sees ; + 
Before whose charm each shadow dim 

From the eye of Sorrow flees : 

And now in green Miletus’ isle, 
Where all the Ionian Graces smile, 

Shall be thy pleasant place of rest. 
That fair Theugenis may be 
By maidens envied, having thee ; 

While thou awakest in her breast 

Sweet memories of the poet-guest, 
And looking on thee, each will call 
The favour great, the offering small. 


When we alluded to the Syracusian 
gossips, it was with the intention of 
offering an original version ‘of that ad- 
mirable effusion in our present ex- 
cursus; but a perusal of Polwhele’s 
translation has convinced us, that it is 
sufficiently spirited to afford the Eng- 
lish reader considerable amusement. 
We wish that the excellent and learned 
editor of Aristophanes would try his 
hand on it: the poem is worth the 
labour. Reiske considered it the most 


* Oxgcts. 


+ Alluding to Nicias’ art in physic. 


festive and agreeable of all the poems 
of Theocritus; he takes the reader by 
the hand and leads him into the midst 
of the revelry, pointing out, as with 
the finger, the different characters of 
the pageant, and depicting, in the live- 
liest colours, the vanity, folly, and lo- 
quacious ignorance of the female gos- 
sips. The supposition of the idea 
having been borrowed from one of the 
farces of Sophron does not in any 
degree detract from the merits of the 
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writer. Mr. Elton, in his Classical 
Specimens, has briefly noticed that ta- 
lent of delicate humour which shines 
out so strongly in the poem we are 
about to bring before the reader. Here 
is the passage, and though a portion 
of it may be thought digressive, the 
whole is worth transcribing : 


“His humour is chiefly shewn in 
the portraiture of middle rank city-life ; 
where it abounds with strokes of cha- 
racter that are not confined to ancient 
times or national peculiarities, but suit 
all ages and all climates. He is not 
limited to rustic or comic dialogue, or 
incident, but passes with equal facility 
to refined and elevated subjects; and 
they who have heard only of the rusticity 
of Theocritus will be unexpectedly struck 
by the delicacy of his thoughts, and the 
richness and elegance of his fancy. 
While some have made coarseness an 
objection to Theocritus, others have af- 
fected to talk of his assigning to his 
goatherds sentiments above their station ; 
as if Theocritus were not the best judge 
of the manners of his own countrymen. 
If the allusions to tales of mythology be 
meant, these were doubtless familiar in 
the mouths, and current in the improvvisi 
songs, of the peasants of Sicily. —< 
who, in conformity with the mawkis 
modern theory of pastoral, sit in judg- 
ment to decide what idylls are, and what 
are not legitimate pastorals, may be told 
in the words of Pope on his own pas- 
torals, while ironically depreciating them 
in comparison of those of Philips, to 
which they are in fact inferior, that if 
certain idylls be not pastorals, they are 
something better. But the term idyll 
among the Greeks was miscellaneous 
and general,—it designated what we 
style fugitive poetry; and such also, 
among the Latins, are the eidyllia of 
Claudian and Ausonius. Thus, in Theo- 
critus, besides the country eclogue, we 
find, under the title of idyll, the drama. 
tic town eclogue, the epithalamium, the 
panegyric, and the tale of heroic mytho- 
ogy.” 


These remarks are in many respects 


accurate. Yet we hardly like the as- 
sumption of our modern fugitive poetry 
as a synonyme for the ancient eidyllia. 
The verses which occasionally shine 
like jewels about the neck of Recina 
might indeed seem to answer the de- 
scription ; but then all the world knows 
that they are not fugitive. Heinsius, 
as Polwhele observes, certainly says 
that the ancients gave the appellation 
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of eidyllia to these poems to express 
their variety ; but he adds very properly, 
that as svar (a diminutive of ses) 
may signify a little picture, or image, 
it applies with — force to the 
miscellanies of Theocritus, replete as 
they are with natural and lively repre- 
sentations and animated paintings of 
scenery.* But we are detaining the 
reader from the interlude, and Polwhele 
is waiting to draw up the curtain. The 
plot is simple, and may be given in the 
homely language of Creech: “ Two 
tattling gossips go to see the pomp at 
Adonis’ feast, prepared by Arsinve, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus’ queen.” 


“ Tne Syracusian Gossips. 
An Interlude in Three Acts. 
Acr I, 


Scene—Praxinoe’s House, in the Suburbs 
of Alexandria. 


Gorco, Praxinogz, Eunog. 


My dear little girl, is Praxinoe at home ? 
Eu. She is; but how late, Mrs. Gorgo, 
you come! 
Prax. Indeed! I thought, madam, her 
head would ne'er push in. 
But Eunoe, see for a chair and a cushion. 
Eu. I have-—- 
Praz. Pray sit down. 
Gorgo. What a terrible din! 
What a pother! ’tis well I escaped in 
whole skin ! 
What a brave heart have I, to pass so 
many folks 
That clatter’d in sandals, or jostled in 
cloaks ! 
And coaches — you cannot imagine the 
throng! 
I’m quite out of breath, and the way is 
so long! 
Prax. ’Tis true: ’tis the fault of my 
plaguy old soul. 
And here must we live, and put up with 
a hole! 
What a desert! to vex me, he tries all 
he can : 
He waseverastrange, unaccountableman ! 
He knew I could almost have died for the 
loss 
Of your chat — but my schemes ’tis his 
pleasure to cross. 
Gorgo (pointing to the child). Hush, 
madam ! how earnest his eye! 
Don’t talk of your husband when Zopy 
is by. 
Pras. T don’t mean your papa, my 
sweet little jewel ! 
Gorgo. But he understands. 
papa ’s not so cruel. 


No— 


* See Polwhele’s Dissertation. 
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Prax. This fellow, then (we may dis- 
guise it, you know, 
And talk of the thing as if sometime ago), 
This block of a fellow once happen’d to 
stop, 
To buy me somenitre and paint at ashop, 
When for nitre he purchased bay-salts ; 
and for rouge, 
The long-lubber gawkey bought yellow 
gamboge! 
Gorgo. Lord! mine is as bad! 
could hardly have thought, 
For five fleeces like dogs’-hair, and dear 
at a groat, 
That he squander’d away seven drachms 
—the sweet honey ! 
Well might it be said, he was fleeced of 
his money ! 
But come, take your cloak, to Adonis we 
haste ; 
And fasten your robe with its clasps to 
your waist :* 
Our queen is preparing a sight so divine ! 
Prax. Ay, all things, be sure, with 
fine people are fine! 
But describe to me these preparations, 
so novel 
To me who am cooped in this lone little 
hovel. 
Gorgo. ’Tis high time to go ; and we'll 
talk at our leisure, 
Prax. Bring water : come quickly, you 
slut! What a pleasure 
These cats must enjoy on the down of a 
bed ! 
Go drive them away. 
of lead ! 
First bring me the water. 
you fill! 
Enough : and how dare you so carelessly 
spill 
Such a flood on my gown! 
wash’d, God be blest ! 
Here, hussey! and give me the key of 
my chest. 
Gorgo. Your robe let me see: I pro- 
test, ’tis not clumsy. 
Pray what did it cost? Nay, it vastly 
becomes ye. 
Praz. Don’t ask me: it cost two good 
pounds and a crown ; 
And my life I'd near into the bargain 
laid down. 
Gorgo. No waste of your time or your 
money, however. 
Prax. True, Gorgo. Come, give me 
my scarf, and be clever 
In putting it on; and see there, my 
umbrella. 
But as for my Zopy, the dear little fellow, 
Youcannot go with us, the horses will bite. 
You may cry, but the goblin will come 
in the night.” 


You 


But, you statue 


See, see how 


Well, I’m 
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Why does not Mr. Knight give us 
a history of ancient dress, as a sort of 
companion to Mr. Planché’s British 
Costume. It would be, in truth, a 
volume of “ Entertaining Knowledge.” 
Meanwhile let the reader refer, if he 
can, to the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, 
and particularly to the quotation from 
Aristophanes, tom. i. lib. vii. cap. xxii. 
(Amsterdam edition), where he will 
find such a list of articles belonging to 
the toilet and boudoir, as would para- 
lyse the imagination even of Howell 
and James. While a common garment 
might be purchased for a mere trifle at 
any shop in Athens, robes made of the 
byssus literally sold for their weight 
in gold. But, of all the articles of 
Athenian dress, shoes seem to have 
been the most ingeniously varied. We 
read of Sicyonic, Persian, Tyrrhenian, 
Rhodian, and Thracian shoes. The 
Laconian were highly esteemed for even- 
ing parties (pumps). The custom so 
prevalent among ourselves, of naming 
things after some illustrious individual 
of the age, was also general ; and the 
Grecian shoemaker tempted his cus- 
tomers withAlcibiadean and Iphicretean 
shoes, as ours do with Wellington and 
Blucher boots. So—but we must have 
a chapter upon dress at a more con- 
venient season. But, while we are 
lingering among these coincidences of 
ancient and modern fashions, we can- 
not refrain from quoting from Terence, 
who portrayed Grecian manners in 
Latin verse, a sketch of female educa- 
tion painfully illustrative of those ac- 
complished deformities which greet us 
at every corner of our streets, and for 
whom a punishment has been invented 
unknown to the Inferno of Dante, the 
Purcatory or Stays. Cherea is 
describing the charms of the young 
maid presented to Thais by Thraso : 
‘** Haud similis virgo est virginum nos- 
trarum, quas matres student 
Demissis humeris esse, vincto pectore, 
ut graciles sient ; 
Si qua est habitior paulo, pugilem esse 
aiunt, deductum cibum ; 
Tametsi bona est natura, reddunt cura- 
tura junceas : 
Itaque ergo amantur.” 
Act II, Sc. III., Eunuchus. 


Perhaps the reader might like to 
be favoured with a version by good 


* Hence we learn, says Casaubon, that the ladies formerly had an under-garment, 
. * . 
which was fastened to the breast by clasps; and persons of fashion had them of gold. 


“ Aurea purpuream subnectit fibula yestem.”—En. b. iv. 139. 
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Master Richard Bernard, one of the 
earliest English translators of a classi- 
cal author. It is not so graceful as 
Ouiver Yorke could have made it, 
but it will answer the purpose suffi- 
ciently well. It is given in goodly 
prose : 


“* We have not such a fair wench in 
all our parish. She is not like the maids 
of our town, whom their mothers labour 
carefully to have crooked-shouldered, strait- 
luced, that they may become pretty and 
slender. If perhaps any of them be more 
gross than others, they say she is cham- 
pion-like — fitter for a sword and dagger 
than a rock and a spindle. These, there- 
fore, they diet, albeit that the nature of 
the girls is to be full and fat. Never- 
theless, by this their diligent dressing 
and trimming of them, they make them 
as small as a bulrush ; and hereupon it 
falls out that young men are enamoured 
of them,” 


Having called in the watch-dog, and 
instructed the little nurse to divert 
Master Zopy, who was much disposed 
to be offended, the ladies set out on 
their expedition; and we overtake 
them in a street of Alexandria : 


Prax. ‘“‘ Good heav’ns, what a tide! 

how or when shall we stem it? 

The street is as full as the bank of an 
emmet. 

O Ptolemy! great are the deeds thou 
hast done 

Since thy father hath left, for Olympus, 
the throne. 

A thief or a robber how seldom we meet, 

Though pickpockets formerly crowded 
the street ! 

Heaven! what shall we do? the war- 
horses advance ! 
Friend, do not ride over me! 

they prance! 
That terrible bay, how he rears! 
be gone. 
Come, Eunoe — the rider, I’m sure, will 
be thrown. 
Thank Heaven that my boy is at home! 
Let us haste. 
Gorgo. Cheer up, dear Praxinoe! the 
danger is past. 
Prax. Well, now I begin to recover 
my fright: 
From a child I’ve been ready to faint at 
the sight 
Of a horse or an adder. 
our ground ; 


See how 


Let’s 


But let’s keep 


* Elton is very literal and lively : 
Prar. Holy Minerva, how these weavers work! 
See, how like painters they have wrought the hangings 


With pictures large as life ! 
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The mob from all quarters is thronging 
around. 


Enter Otv Woman. 
Gorgo. From the hall, mother? 
Old W. Yes. 
Gorgo. Can we press through the 
swarm in? 
Old W. That’s a point which the trial 
can only determine. 
He only, my daughter, who tries, can 
enjoy. 
By trying, the Greeks became masters 
of Troy. [ Exit. 
Gorgo. The crone! what a learned ora- 
cular exit! 
Sure women have knowledge, but love 
to perplex it. 
So high is their soaring sagacity carried, 
They can tell you how Jove to his Juno 
was married. 
Praxinoe, see what a crowd at the gate! 
Praz. Immense! But’tis troublesome, 
Gorgo, to wait. 
Come, give me your hand; and thou, 
Eunoe, stick 
(Take care not to lose her) to Madame 
Eutick. 
Let us enter together. Good God! what 
a gap ! 
My spring-silk has met with a horrid 
mishap ! 
And my scarf, in a moment! 
sir, forbear ! 
And may Jupiter bless you ! 
Man. Dear madam, my care, 
Be assured 
Prax. How they thrust! Iam sure I 
am hurt. 
Man. Good madam, cheer up! we are 
riding in port. 
Prax. And there you may ride, sir, 
this year and the next. 
Still Eunoe’s terribly jostled and vex’d. 
Struggle stoutly, my girl. Very well; 
as he cried ; 
* We're all in,’ as he lock’d himself up 
with his bride. 


Act III. 


Scene—The Hall of the Palace. 


Gorco, Praxtnor, Strancer, GREEK 
Sinoinc Girt. 


Oh, ho, 


Gorgo. Praxinoe! see the rich tapes- 
tried room — 
How exquisite! Sure it was wrought 
in the loom 
Of the gods. 
Prar. And how striking! how bold 
the designs ! * 
No pencil could draw such elaborate lines, 


How natural 


They stand out, and how natural they move 
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Minerva! they rise above critical stric- 
tures ! 
For what animation enlightens the pic- 
tures ! 
Man’s indeed a wise animal ! 
they move — 
Nay, start from the hangings! they can- 
not be wove. 
But look on yon figure, how charming 
he lies! 
All silver the couch, and so vivid the dyes 
Of his young downy beard ; ’tis not hard 
to discover 
The features of Venus's beautiful lover. 
Stranger. Cease, cease, idle dames, 
your impertinent tattle! 
As hoarse and as broad as the pigeons 
ye prattle. 
Gorgo. Indeed! who are you? Though 
we talk, shall you curb us? 
Seek those who will listen, nor dare to 
disturb us. 
Dost think Syracusians will tamely knock 
under, 
That can trace to the city of Corinth 
their founder ? 
No, Master Officious ! 
hear of one, 
A slave, that’s descended from mighty 
Bellerophon. 
And as to our tongue, you’ve no reason 
to tease us ; 
’Tis our own mother-language of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
Prax. We have husbands besides, that 
will bluster and cuff : 
One tyrant, be sure, is in conscience 
enough !” 


See how 


’Tis seldom you 


Praxinoe, an idle and ignorant gos- 
sip, was a ge at the beauty of the 
tapestry with which the hall was de- 
corated. But in those days, when 
fancy fairs (where charity and matri- 
mony are equally promoted) were un- 
known, the most distinguished families 
of Athens contributed their talents to 
the adornment of the great festivals ; 
and we know that the peplus, the 
magnificent veil displayed at the cele- 
bration of the Panathencea, was beau- 
tified by their handywork. The custom 
of depicting the heroes and illustrious 
men in the corners of the veil was also 
an admirable incentive to virtue, and 
more honourable and agreeable to the 
subject than a nail in the “ Exhibition.” 

The disposition of Theocritus, as we 
have seen, led him to the contempla- 


Upon the wall! 
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tion of the tender and the beautiful. 
Nature he loved under all her aspects, 
but chiefly in her serenity and calm. 
Notwithstanding the vein of humour, 
and the knowledge of human life, 
which we find in some of his poems, 
his heart seems always to have been 
in the fields. With much of Thomson’s 
picturesque fancy, he had also a large 
share of his voluptuous idleness, and 
could, we doubt not, have gathered the 
fruit from the garden-walls, with his 
hands in his pockets, in the same de- 
lightful manner. How pleasantly might 
he have lived with the bard of Rich- 
mond in his ‘ Castle of Indolence,” 
reserving a spare room for OLIvER 
Yorke! Oh, that he could read what 
we are now inditing respecting him 
and his works! for then would his 
gentle spirit deeply rejoice; and that 
* slant, unequal reed,” which erst cast 
its taper shadow on the grassy side of 
a Sicilian glen, would speedily be 
offered to us by the affectionate poet 
—slight memorial of regard !—with 
an ode sweet as that which accom- 
panied the ivory distaff. Yet not alone 
did he dwell with Fancy in her purple 
tent. The muse of heroic song came 
at his bidding ; and when the subject 
required the introduction of actors be- 
yond the grade of shepherds, he knew 
how to array them with becoming dig- 
nity. The Pharmaceutria was esteemed 
by Racine one of the noblest remains of 
antiquity. The invocation of the pas- 
sionate lover, performing her myste- 
rious rites in the dreary gloom of mid- 
night, is in a bolder strain than the 
oaten flute often breathed : 


AdAAa ZsrAava 
Paws xarov viv yuo Woraswouas aovye 
Saimoy, 
Ta xboug FY Exare ray nai oxvdaxss re0- 
peor, 
Egxopevacy vexvwy over 5 nose nots pesroy osc” 
Xap’ Exava dacrAnr 


Original. 
But thou, O moon! 
Shine clearly ; for to thee, pale goddess, 
will I 
Chaunt my strain—and the infernal 
Hecate — 
At whom the dogs tremble, coming over 


They look alive, not woven. 


Well! man, it must be own’d, is a wise creature, 


Ah, here he is! Adonis! 
All on a couch of silver ! 


Wonderful ! 


See, the down 
Seems peeping on his chin! 


Oh, sweet Adonis ! 


They say he’s loved in hell.” 
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The graves of the dead, and the black 
blood — 
Terrible Hecate, hail! 


By Fawkes. 
** O Queen of Night! 

Pale moon, assist me with refulgent light ; 
My imprecations I address to thee, 
Great goddess, and infernal Hecate ! 
Stained with black gore—whom e’en 

gaunt mastiffs dread, 
Whene’er she haunts the mansions of 

the dead— 
Hail, horrid Hecate!” 


By PotwneEte. 

“ Now as enchantment’s midnight powers 
I hail, 

Now, sacred moon, in all thy glory sail 

O’er the dire rites ! the mysteries of my 
song 

To thee and hell-born Hecate belong. 

Pale Hecate, who stalks o’er many a 
tomb, 

And adds fresh horror to sepulchral 
gloom ; 

Whilst reeking gore distains the path of 
death, 

And bloodhounds fly the blasting of her 
breath.” 


It will be observed that our own 
version of this, as well as of similar 
brief passages, is hastily dashed off, 
and pretends to nothing more than a 
correct interpretation of the original ; 
our chief aim has been to avoid the 
cloud of words with which the trans- 
lators have generally contrived to blind 
their author. Fawkes has caught the 
spirit of the Greek better than Pol- 
whele, whose concluding lines have all 
the verbose ferocity of a drama at the 
“ Surrey.” Every line of the poem 
burns, as it were, with the jealous love 
of a deserted. woman, whose thoughts 
are driven along by the storm of passion. 
But, in sublimity and animated descrip- 
tion, it is surpassed by the slaughter of 
the Nemean lion, in the 25thId. The 
Iliad contains few scenes drawn with 
greater vigour or enthusiasm. Hercules, 
having armed himself with his bow aud 
quiver, and grasped the club 
“ That with a wrench from Helicon he 

tore,” 
departs on his perilous expedition. 
We shall give the scene in the trans- 
lation of Polwhele, and then endeavour 
to supply a few of its defects. We are 
aware that the claim of Theocritus to 
this composition has been disputed, 
and that in the opinion of Reiske it 
formed a fragment of a more extended 
work, written by Pisander, on the la- 
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bours and achievements of Hercules. 
We have no means of solving the diffi- 
culty ; and hasten, therefore, to enjoy 
the poem, without quarrelling about 
the author. The reader will be struck 
by the fine picture of the solitude 
and silence of the neighbourhood ; 
which Polwhele has justly compared 
to the lines in Apollonius Rhodius, 
beginning, 


“« They saw no winding path nor stream, 

Nor shepherd’s cottage at a distance 
gleam — 

But all one desert in dead silence lay. 

*Twas now high noon; no roar I heard, 
nor saw 

One print that might betray the prowler’s 
paw ; 

Nor rustic sound amid his pastoral care, 

Nor herdsman who might shew the lion’s 
lair. 

Nor herds, nor herdsmen venture to the 
plain ; 

All fix’d by terror, in their stalls remain. 

At length as up the mountain groves I go, 

Amidst a thicket I espy my foe ; 

Ere evening, gorged with carnage and 
with blood, 

He sought his den, deep buried in the 
wood. 

Slaughter’s black dyes his face, his chest 
distain, 

And hang still blacker from his clotted 
mane ; 

While shooting out his tongue with foam 
besmear’d, 

He licks the grisly gore that steep’d his 

eard. 

Midst bowering shrubs I hid me from 
his view, 

Then aim’d an arrow as he nearer drew, 

But from his flank the shaft rebounding 
flew. 

His fiery eyes he lifted from the ground, 

High raised his tawny head, and gazed 
around, 

And gnash’d his teeth tremendous ; when 
again 

(Vex’d that the first had spent its force 
in vain) 

Ilaunch’d an arrow at the monster’s heart ; 

It flew, but left unpierced the vital part-— 

His shaggy hide, repulsive of the blow, 

The feather’d vengeance kiss’d, and fell 
below. 

My bow once more with vehemence I 
tried — 

Then first he saw, and rising in the pride 

Of lordly anger, to the fight impell’d, 

Scourged with his lashing tail his sides, 
and swell’d 

His brindled neck, and bent into a bow 

His back, in act to bound upon his foe. 

As when a wheeler his tough fig-tree 
bends, 

And flexile to a wheel each felly tends, 
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Through gradual heat awhile the timber 
stands — 

It curves, then springs elastic from his 
hands ; 

Thus the fell beast, high bounding from 
afar, 

Sprung with a sudden impulse to the war. 

My left hand held my darts, and round 
my breast 

Spread, thickly wrought, my strong pro- 
tecting vest ; 

My olive-club I wielded in my right, 

And his shagg’d temples struck with all 
my might: 

The olive snapp’d asunder on his head. 

Trembling he reel’d—the savage fierce- 
ness fled 

From his dimmed eyes ; and all contused 
his brain, 

Seem’d swimming in an agony of pain. 

This, this I mark’d; and ere the beast 
respired, 

Flung down my painted bow; with 
triumph fired, 

Seized instant his broad neck ; behind 
him prest, 

From his fell claws unsheathed to guard 
my breast ; 

And twined, quick mounting on his 
horrid back, 

My legs in his, to guard from an attack 

My griping thighs—then heaved him 
(as the breath 

Lost its last struggles in the gasp of death) 

Aloft in air, and hail’d the savage dead ! 

Hell yawn’d —to hell his monster-spirit 
fled.” 


The rising of the lion, aroused by the 
arrow from the bow of Hercules, and 
the angry gaze around in search of the 
assailant, are magnificent. Polwhele 
has followed Fawkes in making him 
gnash his teeth — but Theocritus is far 
Stronger : 


Aapueous Be xavov varedeskev odovras. 
And gaping (yawning) wide he shewed 
his terrible teeth. 


See him, too, making ready for the 
combat : 


Od: u'eide enn onros 


, y 

Ong aporos: wangny d¢ wag’ wyvunow sruzs 

Kegxoy, adage d¢ wagns tuvnoaro™ 
auyny 

Ovuov everancbn, xuecu D epikav ebesoas 


SxvTousver xvern de paxis yever’ nite rolov. 


was d¢ 01 


Original. 
And the insatiate beast, glaring around, 
With fiery eyes beheld me; and his 
mighty tail 
Against his sides he lash’d—for instant 
fight 
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Uprising. All his neck with wrath out- 
swell’d, 

His tawny mane terribly bristling, and 
his back 

Bent like a bow. 


By Creecu. 


“« But ere I aim’d aright, 
The beast perceived me, and prepared for 
fight ; 
His tail twirl’d round, his neck was 
swoll’n with rage, 
And every limb seem’d eager to engage. 
His mane stood up, his fiery eyes did glow, 
His crooked back was bent into a bow.” 
By Fawkes. 
“ Enraged, once more I try’d my bow to 
draw ; 
Then first his foe the furious monster saw : 
He lash’d his sturdy sides with stern de- 
light ; 
And, rising in his rage, prepared for fight. 
With instant ire his mane excited grew ; 
His hair look’d horrid of a brindled hue. 
Circling his back, he seem’d in act to 
bound ; 
And like a bow he bent his body round.” 


By PotwHete. 


** My bow once more with vehemence I 
tried ; 

Then first he saw, and rising in the pride 

Of lordly anger, to the fight impell’d, 

Scourged with his lashing tail his sides, 
and swell’d 

His brindled neck, and bent into a bow 

His back, in act to bound upon his foe.” 


Creech, has one excellent line ; and 
Fawkes is not deficient in spirit. Upon 
the whole Polwhele is tame, and evi- 
dently copied a lion in Wombwell’s 
caravan. How different from the in- 
furiate monster of the Greek poet, 
which bounds and roars before us 
with a violence that would scare a 


F.Z.S. His death is equally grand : 


Tisosy 3 oys, argu eu’ ixsobas, 
Toler ev yon, as ems Teotous Koow sorn 
Neveralwy xeParn, Wier yuo TxoTS oTTE oI 
aud 
HAés, Bin cesobsvros tv oortw eyxtParoo. 


Original. 


But ere I closed, he fell from his high 
bound 

Toearth, and stood with trembling limbs, 
shaking 

His head ; for darkness o’er his failing 
eyes 

Descended, and his brain was shatter’d 
through the bone. 





* Literally, And he immediately remembered, or thought upon, the battle. 
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By Crercn. 

‘‘ The lion sigh’d, in hollow groans 
Some steps retired, as if all sense was fled, 
And stood with shaking legs and dizzy head. 
Mists seized his eyes, and an amazing 

pain 
Ran through the crazy vessels of his 
brain.” 


By Fawkes. 
“« Yet ere I closed, his savage fury fled ; 
With trembling legs he stood and nodding 
head — 
The forceful onset had confused his brain, 
Dim mists obscured his eyes, and agonising 
pain.” 


By Potwnere. 
“Trembling he reel’d—the savage fierce- 
ness fled 
From his dim eyes ; and all contused his 
brain 
’ . : . 
Seem’d swimming in an agony of pain. 


Creech has one very good line ; the 
dizzy head is vivid and forcible. Fawkes 
is not bad, but Polwhele in the last line 
is admirable. The reader who wishes 
perfectly to understand the vsverafay 
xs0ean, must go to Madrid and see a 
bull-fight. Should he happen to be 
a “spirited young man,” we believe 
there are still a few vacancies in the 
“Spanish Legion.” The whole of 
this Idyll is so beautiful, that we may 
perhaps give a complete version of it, 
by way of supplement to these opus- 
cula. Warton regarded the diction as 
more free and delicate, and the periods 
smoother and more carefully elabo- 
rated, than we find in Theocritus. Spe- 
cimens of almost every order of poeti- 
cal excellence might be selected from 
it. We must at present content our- 
selves with adding the passage in which 
the return of the vast herds of Augeas 
are described : 


Avrae txtira Bots parka mugs AAG sm’ 
arAAaIS 

Eoxcousvas Qaivovl, woes veon vdaroevre, 

Oca o’ sv ougavy tiviv sAavvouEve meoreguct 

He voroio Bun nt Ognxos Bogeao. 

Tay wev + ovris agibmos ev megs yiveTeu ovrwy, 

Ovd’ avis. tore yug Tt mire Towroiws 
xuasvoes 


Theocritus. 
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Is aevtuou, rads + adda xopuocsras avbis ex’ 
aAdAois* 

Toro’ cuss eeromirt: Bowy eas Bovxorr nts 

Id. 25. 
Original, 

But afterwards cows innumerous, drove 
upon drove, 

Arriving, appeared like the watery clouds 

Which are driven forward along the sky 

By the fury of the south wind, or Thracian 
Boreas (north wind) ; 

And of these clouds in the air there is 
neither number 

Nor measurement; for the violence of 
the blast 

Rolls so many after the first, sweeping 
cloud above cloud — 

So did the countless herds of cattle follow 
each other. 


By Potwuete. 

‘* Then numerous oxen bend their wind- 
ing way, 

And herd succeeded herd in long array ; 

Like vapours that, as blustering winds 
impel, 

Sail o’er the heavens, and still con. 
densing swell, 

Clouds driven on clouds in countless 
heaps arise, 

And with incumbent blackness blot the 
skies, 

Thus herds and flocks fill’d thick’ning 
every road, 

And the deep valleys echoed as they 
low’d.” 


In these lines, the vn varesvre are 
weakly rendered by vapours. Fawkes 
has succeeded better : 

“ Herd following herd, it joy’d the chief 
to see 

Unnumber’d cattle winding o’er the lea; 

Like watery clouds arising thick in heaven, 

By the rough south, or Thracian Boreas 
driven,” * 


The peculiar vividness of the xvawds 
ss avewov is preserved by neither. It is 
only fair to observe, that the same 
simile, with a slight variation, is em- 
ployed by Homer to describe the as- 
sembling of warriors. But from Homer 
who can refuse to any modern the liberty 
of borrowing : 

*« A quo ceu fonte perenni 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis.” t 


* «* Tn one firm orb the bands were ranged around, 
A cloud of heroes blacken’d all the ground : 
‘Thus from a lofty promontory’s brow 
A swain surveys the gathering storm below. 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours rise, 
Spread in dim streams, and sail along the skies ; 
Till black as night the swelling tempest shews, 
The clouds condensing as the west-wind blows.” —Pore, 


t Johnson’s Life of Milton. 
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Castor and Pollux is in the same 
high strain of imagination. The bro- 
thers, wandering along the sylvan scene, 
arrive at a fountain, which is most luxu- 
riantly described ; beside which they 
discover the giant Amycus reposing. 
He was precisely the man to create a 
sensation : 


Eva’ 3 avng vartgordos tvnuctvos evdiaaoxt, 

Asivog ides, oxAneasos TibrarmEvos ovATA Tuy- 
fais 

Lenbea F eohas CWTO MEA WLI, KAI RAATY YwTOV 

Dapxs cdageun, opuenracos 01a KOAOT TOs" 

Ey 3s Muss oregsoios Boaysoow anpov um’ weov 

Ecracay, nutt rit eu orourTeoyo, overs xU- 
Aavdoov 

Xeymappovs worapos uryurass wegsteos duvass. 


Original. 


Beneath the quiet sky a giant sat, 

Unto the eye tremendous; his ears 
crush’d * 

By the hard cestus, and his monstrous 
breasts 

Swelling with strength, his mighty back 

Of iron flesh, like a Colossus with 

A hammer wrought. Upon his massy 
arms 

Stood up the heaving muscles, like to 
rocks 

By the fierce torrent rounded, and made 
smooth. 


By Potwnete. 


“« Hard by (his couch the rock) a chief- 
tain frown'd, 

His ears fresh reeking from the gauntlet’s 
wound, 

Dire was his giant form! and amply 
sphered 

The broad ptojection of his breasts 
appear’d ! 

Like some Colossus wrought too firm to 
feel ; 

His back all sinewy, seem’d of solid steel, 

On his strong brawny arms his muscles 
stood 

Like rocks, that, rounded by the torrent’s 
flood, 

Through the clear wave their shelving 
ridges shew, 

One smooth and polish’d prominence 
below.” 


By Fawkes. 


* There sat a chief tremendous to the eye ; 

His couch the rock, his canopy the sky ; 

The gauntlet’s stroke his cheeks and ears 
around, 

Had mark’d his face with many a desperate 
wound, 


* So Virgil of the Cyclops: 
“* Nec visu facilis, nec dictu affabilis ulli.” 
Trtgordos. Hence arrogant, presumptuous, &c. 


The Greek Pastoral Poets. 
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Round as a globe, and prominent his 
chest ; 

Broad was his back, but broader was his 
breast ; 

Firm was his flesh, with iron sinews 
fraught, 

Like some Colossus on an anvil wrought, 

As rocks, that in the rapid streams abound, 

Are wash’d byrolling torrents smooth and 
round, 

The ridges’ rise in crystal streams beheld, 

So on his brawny arms the rising muscles 
swell’d.” 


This simile is one of the boldest and 
most original in Greek poetry. Here, 
remarks Warton, we have all those 
terrible graces which the poets of the 
present day either dread or disdain, 
but which we so much admire in the 
writings of antiquity. We find a 
gigantic figure sitting, with no other 
covering but the sky, amidst an un- 
known solitude, with the trees of the 
mountain waving their vast and sha- 
dowy foliage around him. In sucha 
magnificent description we discover 
the genius and pencil of Salvator Rosa, 
adds Polwhele, very unnecessarily. We 
wish authors were obliged to pay 
a certain sum (to be regulated by act 
of parliament) for the use of any of 
these stock names to fill up a sentence. 
With an agent like Mr. Kenneth, much 
advantage might result from such a 
course to the descendants of these ill- 
used individuals. 

We have already sought to enliven 
our lucubrations with some of the 
“ balmy spoils” brought by the poets 
of England from the valleys of Sicily ; 
but a greater than all remains to be 
mentioned. Milton, who gathered his 
richest pearls along the silent shores of 
Italy and Greece, has imitated the 
well-known apostrophe to the nymphs 
in the first idyll of Theocritus, in the 
elegy upon his young Cambridge friend, 
Mr. King. 


Tle oox’ ag nol oxa Aadus sraxtro; wa 
woxa NuuQas; 

H xara Invi xara cipro ; nxare Tvde ; 

Ovyae bn WOTHMLO0 Le yay eooy auger Avarw 

Oud Airvas cxomiay ovd Axidos segoy vdwe. 


Original. 
Where wander’d ye when Daphnis pined, 
where, nymphs ? 
Through the beautiful vale of Peneus, or 
the groves of Pindus? 





1835.] 


For neither haunted ye the mighty stream 
Ofsmooth Anapus, nor the towering crest 
Of Ztna, nor the hallow’d waves of Acis. 


By PotwueE te. 


«‘ Where stray’d ye, nymphs, when 
Daphnis pined with love ? 
Through Peneus’ vale, or Pindus’ steepy 

rove? 
For not Anapus’ floods your steps delay’d, 
Or Acis’ sacred wave, or A2tna’s shade.” 


Milton, with admirable taste, while 
preserving the spirit and form of the 
address, has adapted it to our mytho- 
logy and superstitions : 


“« Where were ye, nymphs, when the 
remorseless deep 

Closed o’er the head of your loved 
Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, 
lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard 
stream.” 


Never was the Sicilian muse invoked 
with a sweeter song than by him who 
called her to scatter flowers on 


“ The laureate hearse where Lycid lies.” 


Virgil, whose eclogues the reader hardly 
requires to be told are little more than 
a paraphrase of the Grecian idylls, has 
also copied this passage : 


“Que nemora, aut qui vos saltus ha- 
buere, puelle 

Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore 
periret ? 

Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga, nam 
neque Pindi, 

Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aga. 
nippe.” 


These charming lines will also recall 
Theocritus to the memory : 


“ As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers amoy 
the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to 
breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives 
delight — 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or 
kine, 

Or dairy, or each rural sight, each rural 
sound ; 

If, chance, with nymph-like step fair virgin 


pass, 
What pleasing seem’d for her now pleases 
more — 
She most, and in her look sums all 
delight.”— Par. Lost, b, ix. v.445. 
VOL, XII. NO. LXX. 


Theocritus. 
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We trace the same finger in the follow- 
ing exquisite picture : 


Oscor tag xtimwvos, orov penrov RowSvroo 
Huey, oocoy ois oPsrens Anowrsen wevos, 
Oacoyv wagbsvixn MooPsges Tovyapow yuvaixos, 
Ogcoyv sAaPeorten Morwou vsloos, orcoy andwy 
Zupmwavrwy AsyuPwvos aodorarn Kerenvay, 
Toovov su’ tupenvas ov Paves.—Idyll XII. 


‘* Sweet is the breath of morn! her rising 
sweet 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant 
the sun 

When first on this delightful land he 
spreads 

His orient beams, on herbs, tree, fruit, 
and flower, 

Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile 
earth 

After soft showers ; 
coming on 

Of grateful evening mild; then silent 
night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair 


and sweet the 


moon, 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry 
train : 

But neither breath of morn, when she 
ascends 

With charm of earliest birds —nor rising 


sun 

On this delightful land—nor herb, fruit, 
flower, 

Glistering with dew — nor fragrance after 
showers, 

Nor grateful evening mild—nor silent 
night, 

With this her solemn bird—nor walk by 
moon, 

Nor glistering starlight, without thee is 
sweet !”—Par. Lost. 


Milton’s first “ lark that rouses” cor- 
responds with the sysigopsvw xoovdarag 
of _ season coincidence noticed 
in the Classical Journal. Gladly would 
we continue these parallel passages 
through the works of the poets, and 
we cannot now relinquish the task 
without entreating the reader to turn 
to the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, 
where he will be delighted with nume- 
rous imitations of Theocritus. Why 
does not Mr. Dyce favour the public 
with an edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, uniform with those of Green, 
of Peel, &c.? How few, alas! in 
this our day, know any thing of a 
poem, at once the original of Comus, 
and the most exquisite pastoral in the 
world. 

Notwithstanding the extent of our 
remarks upon Theocritus, the subject 
is not exhausted ; we might still dwell 
upon his pathetic earnestness, his strong 

FF 
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good sense, and the compact energy of 
his manner. He has expressed in one 
line a sentiment which has furnished 
the theme of many an amorous ditty, 
from Anacreon to Tom Brown,—-the 
tediousness of time to the lover in the 
absence of the beloved : 


Oids robcovres ev nwo yneurnouey. 


They who love grow old in a day. 


Or, in the dry version of that scholastic 
pedant, Salvini : 


** Chi ama, e chi desia, in un giorno 
s'invecchia.” 


Of his diction we have no space to 
speak. It was finely observed by Ben 
Jonson, in his Discoveries (the last drops 
that came from that majestic intellect), 
that some words are to be culled for 
ornament and colour, as we gather 
flowers to strew houses and make gar- 
lands of; but they are better when they 
grow to our style; as in a garden, 
where though the mere grass and 
greenness delight, yet the variety of 
flowers doth heighten and beautify. 
This remark applies with peculiar apt- 
ness to Theocritus, whose language by 
a most felicitous sympathy grew to his 
style, and who, aevertheless, culled 
flowers for ornament and colour. It 
was the acute saying of Lord Bacon, 
that the best part of beauty is that 
which a picture cannot convey; and, 
upon the same principle, it may be 
affirmed that the compound words and 
epithets of Greek poetry are charac- 
terised by a charm beyond the art of 
the copyist to preserve. The bloom 
of the portrait seems always to fade: 
speaking, writes an eloquent scholar, 
to the ear like Italian, to the mind 
like English ; with words like pictures, 
with words like the gossamer film of 
the summer ; at once the variety and 
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picturesqueness of Homer} the gloom 
and the intensity of Aischylus; not 
compressed to the closest by Thucy- 
dides ; not fathomed to the bottom by 
Plato ; not sounding with all its thun- 
ders, not lit up with all its ardours, 
even under the Promethean touch of 
Demosthenes. From Theocritus alone 
might be selected words amply suffi- 
cient to support this admirable eulogy, 
had we space to quote them. Thus 
we find Helen described by godexeus, 
with flesh like the rose ; and o godoraxus 
Adows, the rosy-armed Adonis ; and the 
appearance of feet mingling in a dance is 
given to the life in the reece: regirdcxeois, 
which Polwhele translated by an epithet 
borrowed from Gray, many-twinkling. 
The words are much more happily 
rendered in a couplet of a poem on 
dancing that appeared in Dodsley’s 
Collection: 

* And see the sprightly dance is now 

begun ; 
In steps confused the giddy maze they 
run,” 


He calls a beautiful woman paroragnos, 
with soft cheeks ; or, according to an- 
other, and certainly more pleasing in- 
terpretation, smooth and bloom-coloured, 
like an apple. It may be also interest- 
ing to remark that ruggorgizes, which he 
applies to the hair of the shepherds in 
the 8th id., corresponds exactly with 
the epithet bestowed on the Danes by 
Collins: 

*“* Whether the fiery-iressed Dane, 

Or Romans self o’erturned the fane.” 


We believe this has been already 
pointed out by Polwhele. Shakespeare, 
in his Venus and Adonis, has “ rose- 
cheeked Adonis:” he has it, also, in 


Timon of Athens. He probably, as 
Malone thinks, remembered the rose- 
cheeked Adonis of Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. 





Washington Irviny’s Miscellanies. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S MISCELLANIES. 


Ler the orthodox learned say what 
they will, the age of miracles has 
not passed away ; and lo, the sign in 
the volume now before us! What! 
Washington Irving a buffalo-hunter on 
the Prairies?* We could not be more ut- 
terly amazed if Tol-De-Rol-Lol Trueba 
had turned guerilla in the Bastan, and 
pitched “ right slick” into Zumalacar- 
reguy. It is but as yesterday when we 
saw this same Washington Irving in 
London a quiet, gentlemanly, douce, 
little, middle-aged man,— indolent as 
Thompson ({ mean the poet, not the 
Tender, or the Fructifier), mild and 
meek as Lord Bexley, as fond of his 
tea as Brougham, as somnolent as 
Melbourne. We thought it then a 
matter marvellous that a gentleman 
who had passed so much of his time 
in England should even dream of 
living amongst Yankees. But how 
much more amazing is it now to find 
him, with all his peculiar tastes and 
habits, betaking himself in his declin- 
ing years to the haunts of the wild 
Indian, the wild horse, the buffalo, and 
the grisly bear? Under the influence 
of what mighty spell could he have 


‘* Burst the bands of sleep asunder,” 


and entered upon an enterprise so ad- 
venturously wild? The question, how- 
ever, baffles all speculation; so we 
must read the volume, a task to which 
we shall resign ourselves with no dis- 
satisfaction, unless the Yankees have 
quite barbarised our gentle friend of 
the Sketch- Book. 

Well, we have read the volume, and 
our mind is in a great degree set at 
rest. Washington Irving has not ac- 
tually turned wild Indian, or profes- 
sional deer-stalker, or buffalo-hunter. 
He has only been making a sort of 
Broughamite tour on the borders of 
Yankee land! His politics, we be- 
lieve, have something damaged his po- 
pularity ; but neither has he actually 
been condemned by his fellow-citizens 
to live out of their city, nor, cynic- 
like, has he condemned them to live in 
it. No! New York is not like Si- 
nope, nor does our old boon com- 
panion in the least resemble Diogenes ; 
he is, on the contrary, in character, 


personal and mental, singularly like a 
philosopher of another order, the wit- 
ling of the Epicurean herd; and we 
find, accordingly, that in this Tour on 
the Prairies there is little more of wild 
adventure, of actual romance, than in 
the Iter ab Romé Brundusium usque 
of Horace ; there is not the slightest 
touch of love, that grand accessory 
of all chivalrous adventure, in it: 
he has not even a puella mendar— 
a foresworn damsel—to rail against. 
Nevertheless, he has contrived to eke 
out a very pleasing and a very pretty 
volume, and one, notwithstanding the 
strangeness of the subject, perfectly 
characteristic. The author of the 
Sketch-Book has written about the 
Prairies and their wild sports with that 
degree of knowledge, and after that 
fashion, wherewith a very clever young 
lady or a heavy-sterned philosopher—- 
Mary Mitford or Katterfelto, might, per- 
adventure, write about Melton Mowbray 
and fox-hunting. The subjects touched 
upon are intensely interesting — the 
stories are told with infinite smartness ; 
but there is a lack of heartiness—a 
want of soul,—and of this you are 
made conscious from first to last. He 
does not write with the relish of a 
sportsman ; nor does he write with the 
high enthusiasm, the creative and indi- 
vidualising power, of a poet like Cha- 
teaubriand,—— the power of bringing di- 
rectly before your eyes each identical 
person, each particular scene and cir- 
cumstance. There is not, so to speak, 
the indication of any thing esoteric in 
his various descriptions: they are mere 
sketches —very clever certainly; but 
you feel that they might one and 
all be wrought forth and elaborated 
at a distance by one man, from draw- 
ings made on the spot by another: 
in a word, you are impressed with the 
conviction that Washington Irving 
might have written the book at New 
York, without having ever left foot- 
print in a prairie of the Far West. The 
opening of the work is very fine. There 
is positively a solemn grandeur in it 
worthy of the primeval forest — worthy 
of the ocean-like plains of which it 
treats. The strain, however, is not 
continued, and it recurs but rarely. 


* Miscellanies. By the Author of the “ Sketch-Book.” No. I, Containing a 


Tour on the Prairies. ‘London, 1835. 


Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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This is to be regretted. In our opi- 
nion he should, to borrow the language 
of the musicians, have made it the 
theme of his composition. We quote 
it entire. 


** In the often-vaunted regions of the 
Far West, several hundred miles beyond 
the Mississippi, extends a vast tract of 
uninhabited country, where there is nei- 
ther to be seen the log-house of the 
white man nor the wigwam of the Indian. 
It consists of great grassy plains, inter- 
spersed with forests, and groves, and 
clumps of trees, and watered by the Ar- 
kansas, the Grand Canadian, the Red 
River, and all their tributary streams. 
Over these fertile and verdant wastes 
still roam the elk, the buffalo, and the 
wild horse, in all their native freedom. 
These, in fact, are the hunting-grounds 
of the various tribes of the Far West. 
Thither repair the Osage, the Creek, the 
Delaware, and other tribes, that have 
linked themselves with civilisation, and 
live within the vicinity of the white set- 
tlements. Here resort all the Pawnees, 
the Comanches, and other fierce and as 
yet independent tribes, the nomades of 
the Prairies, or the inhabitants of the 
skirts of the Rocky Mountains. The 
region I have mentioned forms a de- 
batable ground of these warring and 
vindictive tribes. None of them pre- 
sume to erect a permanent habitation 
within its borders. Their hunters and 
* braves’ repair thither in numerous bo- 
dies during the season of game; throw 
7 their transient encampments, formed 
of light bowers, branches, and skins ; 
commit basty slaughter among the innu- 
merable herds that gaze the Prairies ; 
and, having loaded theniselves with veni- 
son and buffalo-meat, retreat rapidly 
from the dangerous neighbourhood. 
These expeditions partake always of a 
warlike character; the hunters are al- 
ways armed for action, offensive and de- 
fensive, and are bound to practise inces- 
sant vigilance. Should they in their 
excursions meet the hunters of an ad- 
verse tribe, savage conflicts take place. 
Their encampments, too, are always sub- 
ject to be surprised by wandering war- 
parties, and their hunters, when scat- 
tered in pursuit of game, to be captured 
or massacred by lurking foes. Moulder- 
ing skulls and skeletons, bleaching in 
some dark ravine, or near the traces of a 
hunting-camp, occasionallymark the scene 
of a foregone act of blood, and let the 
wanderer know the dangerous nature of 
the region he is traversing. It is the 
purport of the following pages to narrate 
a month’s excursion to these noted hunt- 
ing-grounds, a part of which had not, as 
yet, been explored by white men.” 


Washington Irving’s Miscellanies, 


[October, 


We have already said that there is 
little to be found in the same style 
with this: there is, in fact, throughout 
the book a continual effort at point 
and humour which is not always suc- 
cessful, and is sometimes disagreeable, 
Flippancy without ease is at all times 
sure to give offence. 

Our author set out from a frontier 
post early in October 1832, for his 
month’s tour on the Prairies, accom- 
panied by a young Swiss count, and a 
friend of his,a French creole, whom he 
describes as a Gil Blas of the frontier, 
and a half-breed called Beatte. They 
travelled under the auspices and escort 
of “a commissioner, to superintend the 
settlement of the Indian tribes migrat- 
ing from the east to the west of the 
Mississipi.” This functionary pressed 
into his service a regiment of mounted 
riflemen ; so that personal danger 
could not have lent its zest to the en- 
terprise. In fact, the only hardships 
the sketcher had to endure were a little 
saddle-galling, a good quantity of rain, 
&c., the want ofa feather-bed, and the 
absence of bread from their rustic ban- 
quet for some two or three days, during 
which the party was obliged to rough it 
on venison, and a variety of other 
game. He, however, saw a good deal 
of savage-hunting; saw deer run down 
by wolves, buffaloes slain by bullets, 
and wild horses caught by tame ones 
and their riders. The mode of capture 
he describes is different from that 
which prevails on that part of the Prai- 
ries over which a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance once sported. There two 
riders, holding the same cord, ride 
round the wild horse until they have 
wound enough of the rope round his 
limbs to enable them to secure him. 
Here Irving describes a single horse- 
man, by means of a long forked stick, 
throwing a sort of halter over the neck 
of the wild horse, and playing him with 
it until he is quite weary and half 
choked. He also talks of another 
method of capture, which will be ex- 
plained in the following extract: 


‘** The captain and two of his officers 
now set off to reconnoitre the game. It 
was the intention of the captain, who is 
an admirable marksman, to endeavour to 
crease the horse ; that is to say, to hit 
him with a rifle-ball in the ridge of the 
neck. A wound of this kind paralyses a 
horse for a moment: he falls to the 


ground, and may be secured before he 
recovers.” 





1835.] 


We select one from several accounts 
of buffalo-slaughter. 


‘My horse, who under his former 
rider had hunted the buffalo, seemed as 
much excited as myself, and endeavoured 
to force his way ee a the bushes. At 
length we extricated ourselves, and, 
galloping over the hill, I found our 
little Frenchman, Tonish, curvetting on 
horseback round a great buffalo, which 
he had wounded too severely to flee, and 
which he was keeping employed until 
we should come up. There was a mix- 
ture of the grand and the comic in be- 
holding this tremendous animal and his 
fantastic assailant. The buffalo stood 
with his shaggy front always presented 
to his foe, his mouth open, his tongue 
parehed, his eyes like coals of fire, and 
his tail erect with rage; every now and 
then he would make a faint rush upon 
his foe, who easily evaded his attack, 
capering and cutting all kinds of antics 
before him. We now made repeated 
shots at the buffalo, but they glanced 
into his mountain of flesh without prov- 
ing mortal. He made a slow and grand 
retreat into the shallow river, turning 
upon his assailants whenever they pressed 
upon him ; and, when in the water, took 
his stand there, as if prepared to sustain 
a siege, A rifle-ball, however, more 
fatally lodged, sent a tremor through his 
frame. He turned, and attempted to 
wade across the stream ; but, after tot. 
tering a few paces, slowly fell upon his 
side and expired. It was the fall of a 
hero, and we felt somewhat ashamed of 
the butchery that had effected it; but, 
after the first shot or two, we had recon- 
ciled it to our feelings by the old plea of 
putting the poor animal out of his mi- 
sery. 

“ Two other buffaloes were killed this 
evening, but they were all bulls, whose 
flesh is meagre and hard at this season of 
the year. A fat buck yielded us much 
more savoury meat for our evening’s re- 
past.” 


Here too is a description of a genu- 
ine natural hunting-match. 


“A pack of seven black wolves and 
one white one, were in full chase of a 
buck, which they had nearly tired down. 
They crossed the line of our march 
without apparently perceiving us. We 
saw them have a fair run of nearly a 
mile, gaining upon the buck until they 
were leaping upon his haunches, when 
he plunged down a ravine. Some of 
our party galloped on rising ground 
commanding a view of the ravine. The 
poor buck was completely beset — some 
on his flanks, some at his throat. He 
made two or three struggles and despe- 
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rate bounds, but was dragged down, 
overpowered, and torn to pieces. The 
black wolves, in their ravenous hunger 
and fury, took no notice of the distant 
group of horsemen ; but the white wolf, 
apparently less game, abandoned the 
prey, and scampered over hill and dale, 
rousing various deer that were couched 
in the hollows, and which bounded off 
likewise in different directions. It was 
altogether a wild scene, worthy of the 
‘ hunting-ground.’ ” 


This is about the best piece of sport 
he saw: buffalo-hunting is no doubt 
exciting. It is curious, also, to see 
once or twice, but it is sad butchery ; 
it is nearly as bad as a bull-fight. Nor 
can you, as Irving would have you 
suppose, ride in a slapping pace after 
one ofthese animals. Ifyou could, in 
the first place, and did, you would be 
out of sight of him in a few minutes,— 
for he is as awkward and as lubberly 
in his gait, as heavy in the head, and 
as clumsy in the build of his stern, as 
a Dutch philosopher ; and next, it is 
idle to imagine these soft-fed, untrained 
horses really can gallop for any dis- 
tance much better than a donkey; and, 
lastly, there is the nature of the ground 
—full of holes—and all manner of im- 
pediments, which compels you to give 
the horse his head altogether, that he 
may poke it almost to the ground, and 
keep a sharp look out as he dashes on- 
wards: in fact, you do not guide him 
by the bridle at all; this is done by the 
pressure of the knees and inflections of 
the body. To talk, therefore, of going 
any thing like a decent pace under 
these circumstances is ridiculous. As 
to all the other sports of the Far West, 
bear-murdering included, we despise 
them heartily. It is all humbug to 
prate about the manliness and courage 
displayed in hunting “the nobler 
game.” There is more pluck shewn 
in riding well in at a fox-chase than in 
any other sport in the world. There 
all is fair play—straightforward, manly, 
dauntless work: it is the best, and, 
excepting war, the only exercise and 
outbreak of chivalry in modern days; 
while in your deer-stalking and bear- 
slaughtering it is quite the reverse. 
Fox-hunting, in a word, is the sport of 
high-souled gentlemen ; the others are 
only fit for skulking savages and as- 
sassins. Independent of the feeling, 
too, mark the immense waste of time 
before there is the slightest touch of 
excitement whatsoever in your sports 
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of savagery! Who would submit to 
this, and sincerely call it pleasure, but 
an idle barbarian? All field-sports, 
indeed, excepting shooting (in which 
you are constantly amused by the per- 
formance of your dogs) and glorious 
fox-hunting, come under the denuncia- 
tion of coursing in one of our finest 
hunting-songs. 

** Let the dull courser take his sport — 
May I be damned if I see what’s in it ; 
WW hoop dead! dead! Ay, that’s your 


sort! 
POR AN NOUR AND MERRY FOR A 
” 


MINUTE. 


Dutt 


But in fox-hunting you are never 
dull for an instant. There is excite- 
ment in dashing out to cover at a rat- 
tling canter through the joyous air ; 
there is pride to swell your bosom, to 
expand your nostril, and to lighten 
your eye, when you mount your hunter, 
-—and feel, the while he paws the 
echoing ground, and snorts, and bounds 
under you with courage and eagerness, 
that you and he are one! an embodi- 
ment and explanation of the centaur- 
fable,—a single animal formed by the 
conjunction of the two noblest and 
most perfect works of the creation,— 
a single animal endowed with grace 


and beauty quite unrivalled, with pro- 
digious strength, with wondrous speed 


and power, exercising a multitude of 
organs, but animated by one common 
soul, and directed by the impulses of 
a heart which never knew the touch of 
fear. We attempt not in feeble words 
to speak of the rapture of the chase 
itself, which in intensity and duration 
combined is the greatest and the most 
exquisite of which human nature is ca- 
pable! Ay, and in the lassitude, too, 
which may follow one of these glorious 
bursts, there is no reaction which can 
cast the slightest gloom or weight upon 
your sublimed spirits. You still feel 
yourself exalted above the ordinary 
conditions of your mortality. But let 
us pull up, and dimiss W ashington 
Irving! we shall else be struck with 
something like nostalgia,— for when 
we talk of hunting we think of home. 
In conclusion, then, no accident of any 
importance occurred during the expe- 
dition, and the party returned to Fort 
Gibson, “ much tattered, travel-stained, 
and weather-beaten, but in high health 
and spirits.” 


Now, having alighted from ow 
bounding steed, whistling “ Mauthereen 
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a rhoo,” out of mere rejoicing of spirit 
at the glorious way we haye scam- 
pered through a review, and hunted 
down Washington Irving’s Miscel- 
lanies, No. = we find his volume 
about Scott and Byron upon our 
table. Irving’s visit to Abbotsford was 
made nineteen years ago; when that 
“ huge baronial pile,” to use his own 
words, “* was just emerging into exist- 
ence.” Abbotsford was then “ a snug 
gentleman’s cottage, with something 
rural and picturesque in its appearance. 
The whole front was overrun with ever- 
greens, and immediately above the 
portal was a pair of elk-horns, branch- 
ing out from beneath the foliage, and 
giving the cottage the look ofa hunting- 
lodge.” The very place for us to dis- 
mount at. Of the present castellated 
and turretted building, “ part of the 
walls, surrounded by scaffolding, al- 
ready had risen to the height of the 
cottage, and the court-yard in front 
was encumbered by masses of hewn 
stone.” Here the author of the Sketch- 
Book found Mr, Scott (for he bad not 
yet been made a baronet), in his * old 
green shooting-coat, with a dog-whistle 
at his button-hole, brown linen panta- 
loons, stout shoes that tied at the 
ankles, and a white hat that had evi- 
dently seen service ;” surrounded only 
by his family, consisting of Mrs. Scott, 
two sons, two daughters, his children’s 
tutor, and a host of dogs, from the old 
stag-hound Maida (whose monumental 
image now guards the entrance-hall) 
to the parlour favourite Finette. 

“Happy would it have been for 
him,” observes Irving, “could he have 
contented himself with his delightful 
little vine-covered cottage, and the 
simple, yet hearty and hospitable, 
style in which he lived at the time of 
my visit! The great pile of Abbots- 
ford, with the huge expense it entailed 
upon him, of servants, retainers, guests, 
and baronial style, was a drain upon 
his purse, a task upon his exertions, 
and a weight upon his mind, that 
finally crushed him.” 

The public know so much of Scott’s 
character, of his generous nature, of 
his noble and hospitable disposition, 
and of his personal history, from a 
thousand sources ; and Abbotsford has 
had so many visitors, who have mi- 
nutely described and depicted the 
place, that much of novelty is not to 
be expected from the recollections of a 
visitor committed to paper at the dis- 
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tance of nearly twenty years, who, 
moreover, tells us that his memory. is 
“« extremely fallacious,” and that at the 
time he made only a few “ scanty and 
vague” travelling notes. But, had 
Washington Irving done otherwise,— 
had his notes been as copious as it is 
possible for a man of good memory to 
make, without the impertinence of ac- 
tual reporting, he would have failed in 
conveying the quality of Scott’s con- 
versation — the ease with which one 
subject followed another—the graceful 
and happy transition from the trifling 
incident into the profound discussion, 
or from the romantic anecdote intu the 
shrewd remark, and the no less happy 
return to the starting-point, which 
seemed never to be lost sight of. The 
open-hearted, natural, and agreeable 
tone of Scott, and his kindliness of 
feeling, ever effervescing from the 
depths of his richly stored mind, made 
his conversation too volatile and sub- 
tile in its nature to allow of the true 
essence being caught and retained. 
The cleverest attempt, therefore, to 
couvey an idea of the man, as he daily 
appeared without premeditation, and 
without effort, must be vapid to any 
one who ever met him. Those who 
have had the happiness of being in his 
society may be said to have breathed 
a charmed atmosphere. To all this 
Mr. Irving bears full testimony. 


“« The conversation of Scott was frank, 
hearty, picturesque, and dramatic. A 
vein of strong, shrewd common-sense 
ran throughout it, as it does throughout 
all his writings, but was enriched and 
enlivened by incessant touches of feel- 
ing, of fancy, and humour. I have not 
done justice to the copious flow of grave 
thought that often mingled in his con- 
versation; for at this distance of time 
little remains in my memory but salient 
points, and light, whimsical, and charac- 
teristic anecdotes. Indeed, during the 
whole time of my visit he seemed in a 
lively, playful mood ; and his remarks 
and stories inclined to the comic rather 
than grave. Such, however, I was told 
was the usual habit of his mind in co- 
cial intercourse. He relished a joke, or 
a trait of humour, and laughed with right 
good-w ill, 

“Scott never talked for effect or dis- 
play ; but from the flow of his spirits, 
the stores of his memory, and the vigour 
of his imagination. He had a natural 
turn for narration ; and his narratives and 
descriptions were without effort, yet 
wonderfully graphic. He placed the 
scene before you like a picture; he 
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gave the dialogue with the appropriate 
dialect or peculiarities, and described the 
appearance and characters of his person- 
ages with that spirit evinced in his writ- 
ings. Indeed his conversations reminded 
me continually of his novels ; and it 
seemed to me that during the time I was 
with him he talked enough to fill vo- 
lumes, and that they could not have 
been filled more delightfully : 

‘“* He was as good a listener as talker, 
appreciated every thing that others said, 
however humble might “be their rank and 
pretensions, and was quick to testify his 
perception of any point in their dis- 
course. He arrogated nothing to him. 
self, but was perfectly unassuming and 
unpretending,—entering with heart and 
soul into the business, or pleasure, or, I 
had almost said, folly, of the hour and 
the company. No one’s concerns, no 
one's thoughts and opinions, no one’s 
tastes and pleasures, seemed beneath 
him, He made himself so thoroughly 
the companion of those with whom he 
happened to be, that they forgot for a 
time his vast superiority, and only re- 
collected, and wondered, when all was 
over, that it was Scott with whom they 
had been on such familiar terms, and in 
whose society they had felt so perfectly 
at their ease.” 


During the time of Mr. Irving’s 
visit, Scott was engaged in correcting 
some of the proof sheets of Rob Roy ; 
but, although strong suspicion of the 
authorship of the Waverley novels at- 
tached to his host, nothing was posi- 
tively known; and Irving with the de- 
licacy of a gentleman, avoided touch- 
ing on the question. 


“« One proof to me” says Irving (whose 
sly pun upon the proof sheets has not 
escaped us) “ of his being the author 
was, that he never adverted to them. 
A man so fond of every thing Scottish, 
and every thing relating to national his- 
tory or local legend, could not have been 
mute respecting such productions, had 
they been written by another. He was 
fond of quoting the works of his contem- 
poraries ; he was continually reciting 
scraps of Border songs, or relating anec- 
dotes of Border story. With respect to 
his own poems, and to these novels, 
however, he was mute ; while with him 
I observed a scrupulous silence on the 
subject.” 


We remember a lady of our ac- 
quaintance who, about this time, dined 
in Scott’s company; and, urged no 
doubt by female curiosity to penetrate 
the mystery of the Waverley novels, 
with less of scrupulousness, took ad- 
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vantage of a momentary pause in the 
conversation to ask, point-blank, in a 
loud voice, across the table, “ Pray, 
Mr. Scott, are you the author of Wa- 
verley?” No retreat was possible, for 
the direct question astounded every 
one at table so much, that the silence 
became breathless; but Scott's ease 
never forsook him. He replied, with- 
out hesitation, “ So it is said, ma’am,” 
and, with unmoved countenance, went 
on eating his dinner. 

Much as the series of novels, which 
Scott most unexpectedly avowed after 
all the efforts to surprise him into a 
confession of authorship had failed, 
are said to have done for the benefit of 
Scotland, they have done infinitely 
more for the cause of history and of 
historical inquiry. Scott was himself 
an illustrious antiquary, as well as an 
eager and diligent collector of rarities ; 
and the various relics with which he 
delighted to surround himself conjured 
up by their respective associations 
visions of olden days; while his ro- 
mantic spirit animated the skeleton of 
dry bones, and the magic of his pen 
restored valueless and insensible things 
to human interest and sympathies. 


“« Before dismissing the theme of the 
relics from the abbey” (Melrose), says 
Mr. Irving, ‘‘ I will mention another, 
illustrative of Scott’s varied humours. 
This wasa human skull, which had pro- 
bably belonged of yore to one of those 
jovial friars so honourably mentioned in 
the old Border ballad,— 


* O the monks of Melrose made good kale 
On Friday when they fasted ; 

They wanted neither beef nor ale 
As long as their neighbours’ lasted !’ 


This skull Scott had caused to be cleaned 
and varnished, and placed it on a chest 
of drawers in his chamber, immediately 
opposite his bed, where I have seen it 
grinning most dismally. It was an ob- 
ject of great awe and horror to the super- 
stitious housemaids, and Scott used to 
amuse himself with their apprehensions. 
Sometimes, in changing his dress, he 
would leave his neckcloth coiled round 
it like a turban, and none of the ‘ lasses’ 
dared to remove it. It was a matter of 
great wonder and speculation among 
them that the laird should have such an 
‘awsome fancy for an old grinning 
skull.’ ” 


This fancy reminds us of Byron’s; 
and we presume that in both Scott and 
his lordship it arose rather from poetical 
feelings than from phrenological pur- 
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suits. Speaking of Newstead Abbey, 
Mr. Irving states that Lord Byron 


‘** Restored some of the apartments, 
so as to furnish his mother with a com- 
fortable habitation, and fitted up a quaint 
study for himself, in which, among books, 
and busts, and other library furniture, 
were two skulls of the ancient friars, 
grinning on each side of an antique 
cross.” 


Again, an old gossipping body, 
named Nanny Smith, informed Mr. 
Irving that 


‘* One time Lord Byron took a notion 
that there was a deal of money buried 
about the abbey by the monks in old 
times, and nothing would serve him but 
he must have the flagging taken up in 
the cloisters ; and they digged and dig- 
ged, but found nothing but stone-coffins 
full ofbones. Then he must needs have 
one of the coffins put in one end of the 
great hall, so that the servants were 
afraid to go there of nights. Several of 
the skulls were cleaned, and put in 
frames in his room. I used to have to 
go into the room at night to shut the 
windows, and if I glanced an eye at 
them they all seemed to grin, which I 
believe skulls always do. 1 can’t say but 
I was glad to get out of the room.” 


This was not the case with Washing- 
ton Irving, who, while lingering at 
Newstead as the guest of Colonel 
Wildman, the present possessor, seems 
to have been most anxious for an inter- 
view with some of the departed spirits 
of the place. In vain, however, he slept 
in one of the ancient state apartments, 
“ the lower part of the walls panelled 
with ancient oak, the upper part hung 
with goblin tapestry,” and filled with 
“ furniture, antique, dignified, and 
cumbrous.” No mysterious midnight 
visitor appeared ; not even a rustle 
was heard of the crimson damask cur- 
tains, which hung in broad and heavy 
folds around his bed. In vain did he 
penetrate the gloomy recesses of “ the 
Devil’s Wood,” and encounter its 


‘** Heathen goddesses so fair, 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air ;” 


but not one of them started into life- 
“There stood the ancient and much- 
slandered statues, overshadowed by tall 
larches, and stained by dank green 
mould.” He visited in the same grove 
the elm-tree whereon Byron had er- 
graved his name ; he paced the terrace 
above “ the wonk’s stew or fish-pond, 
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a dark pool, overhung by gloomy cy- 
presses,’ and he saw—but “a soli- 
tary water-hen swimming about on it.” 
Never, in short, did any man take 
more pains to be able to have a real 
ghost story to tell than did Irving, and 
right well qualified is he to tell one. 
At length, however, circumstances, we 
suppose the arrival of other visitors at 
the abbey, caused a change in our au- 
thor’s quarters, and he was transferred 
from his tapestried and panelled apart- 
ment to one “ in a remote corner of 
the ancient edifice, immediately ad- 
joining the ruined chapel,” which had 
been Lord Byron’s bed-room during 
his residence at Newstead, and was 
called the rook-cell. 


“‘The furniture remained the same ; 
the bed in which he had slept, and which 
he had brought with him from college,— 
its gilded posts, surmounted by coronets, 
giving evidence of his aristocratical feel- 
ings. Here was likewise his college 
sofa ; the portraits of his favourite butler, 
old Joe Murray ; of his ‘ fancy acquaint- 
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ance,’ Jackson the pugilist; together 
with pictures of Harrow School, and the 
college at Cambridge in which he. was 
educated.” 


And here, during his midnight 
slumber, Irving “ was roused”—we 
quote his own words—“ by a strange 
moaning sound at the very door of his 
chamber. He threw it open, and a 
form —‘ black, and shapeless, with 
glaring eyes,’ stood before him !” 

We will not spoil by any explana- 
tion of ours what is really so excellent 
a commencement for a train of super- 
natural adventures, and, therefore, beg 
to refer the inquisitive reader desirous 
of further particulars to Abbotsford and 
Newstead,—merely observing that the 
concluding story of “ The Little White 
Lady” is rather too twaddling for our 
taste ; but with this exception, that Ir- 
ving’s account of his visit to Newstead, 
excursion to Annesley Hall, and ride 
through Sherwood Forest, is a delight- 
ful specimen of poetical topography. 


THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
No. III. 


THE REV. WM. KIRBY AND DOCTOR ROGET.* 


We confess that it is with satisfaction 
that we are called upon to acknow- 
ledge the praise bestowed upon us for 
the way in which we have discussed the 
subject of the Bridgewater Treatises. 
No other periodical, great or small, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly, has 
taken up this great argument in its in- 
tegrity. They have contented them- 
selves with selecting particular works, 
in which the critic has catered to his 
author to the heart’s desire of the latter ; 
but to the theme itself they have con- 
tributed nothing. Far different has 
been the course adopted by ourselves. 
We have driven the ploughshare of the 
transcendental philosophy through the 
statements of our natural theologians, 
heaping up on either hand of the furrow 
the ridges of error. One of the points 
insisted on by us has at length been 
admitted by one of the writers, and he 


has endeavoured to supply the defi- 
ciency of which we complained. 

We allude to what we said in regard 
to the treatise omitted from the bead- 
roll of the trustees, though provided for 
by the will of the testator, 7. e., Disco- 
veries, ancient and modern, in arts, sci- 
ences, and the whole extent of literature. 
It will be remembered that we stated 
that this provision would, of course, in- 
clude the Book of books, with all that 
has been produced concerning it,— its 
extraordinary fortunes, and all its tra- 
vels’ history,—and, above all, the reve- 
lation of which it is the record. The Rev. 
William Kirby, in the introduction to 
his treatise, has manfully echoed our 
opinion ; nay, in the motto to his 
work, has even intruded it on public 
notice. 

“ C’est, la Bible & la main, que 
nous devons entrer dans le temple 


* On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation 
of Animals, and in their History, Habits, and Instincts. By the Rev. William 
Kirby, M.A., F.R.S.., &c., Rector of Barham. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Animal and Vegetable Physiology, considered with reference to Natural Theo- 
logy. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., Fellow of and Secretary to the Royal Society. 


2 vols. 8vo. London, 1835. 


William Pickering. 
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auguste de la nature, pour bien com- 
prendre la voix du Créateur.”——-Gaepe. 

The passage in the Introduction is as 
follows :— 


“« The prescribed object of the several 
treatises, of which the present forms 
one, is the illustration of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the deity, as mani- 
fested in the works of creation ; but it is 
not only directed that these primary at- 
tributes should be proved by all reason- 
able arguments, derived from physical 
objects, but also by discoveries ancient 
and modern, and the whole extent of litera- 
ture. As the Holy Scriptures form the 
most interesting portion, in every re- 
spect, of ancient literature, and it has 
always been the habit of the author of 
the present treatise to unite the study of 
the word of God with that of his works, 
he trusts he shall not be deemed to have 
stepped out of the record, where he has 
copiously drawn from the sacred foun- 
tains, provided the main tenor of his ar- 
gument is in accordance with the brief 
put into his hands.” 


We proceed to resume the subject 
where we left it off in our two preced- 
ing papers. This, owing to the de- 
fects in the arrangement of the topics of 
these treatises, we can best do by re- 
maining awhile with the Rev. William 
Kirby. This gentleman complains that 
Lamarck excludes the Deity from the 
government of the world that he has 
created, putting nature in his place ; 
and with respect to the noblest and last 
formed of his creatures into whom he 
himself breathed the breath of life, 
Lamarck certainly admits him to be the 
most perfect of animals ; but, instead of 
a son of God, the root of his genealo- 
gical tree according to him is an ani- 
malcule —a creature without sense or 
voluntary motion, or internal or ex- 
ternal organs, at least in his idea. In 
the defects of Lamarck’s system, as 
implied in this extract, we may trace 
the necessary deficiency of natural 
theology. Natural theology by itself 
can never admit the existence of mind 
without admitting a revelation,—for the 
mind itself is a revelation ; and what- 
ever knowledge of religion we derived 
from its operations would be so far 
forth revealed religion; and thus na- 
tural theology would be altogether, as 
indeed it always has been, and is, su- 
perseded. Such religion, however, is 
merely subjective, and must he brought, 
of necessity, by every so-called natural 
theologian to the study of his science. 
Mr. Kirby has rightly brought the ob- 
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jective truth also into play, as con- 
tained in the volume of the book in 
which it is written ; and, thus armed 
from within and from without, he can- 
not fail of prospering in his cause, 
The word shall not return unto him 
void. 

We are glad that Mr. Kirby has 
taken up the subject in this point of 
view. This part of the theme properly 
belonged to Dr. Chalmers, and we 
noticed with animadversion its omission 
by him. We laboured to express our 
regret that he had not contemplated 
the laws and phenomena of nature in 
the Divine Humanity, as might have 
been expected in a theological work 
from his pen. Mr. Kirby adopts, we 
repeat, the Platonic apostle’s first pro- 
position to its full extent. ‘“ In the 
beginning was the Worp.” 

Only see what pure natural theology, 
beginning with an unintelligent origin, 
becomes in the hands of Lamarck. 
Nature, according to Lamarck, is the 
second power who sits on a kind of 
vice-regal throne, governing the phy- 
sical universe, and is defined to be 
merely “ An order of things composed 
of objects independent of matter, which 
are determined by the observation of 
bodies, and the whole amount of which 
constitutes a power unalterable in its 
essence, governed in all its acts, and 
constantly acting upon all parts of the 
physical universe. ‘ Nature,” he says, 
* consists of non-physical objects, which 
are neither beings, nor bodies, nor mat- 
ter. It is composed of motion, of 
laws of every description, and has per- 
petually at its disposal space and 
time.” 

Now that nature is a blind power 
without intelligence, which acts neces- 
sarily, we have over and over again 
asserted. But Lamarck errs in ascrib- 
ing to this unintelligent order of things 
thatagency which is a divine operation, 
and those results which can only be 
produced by the immediate presence 
ofher Omniscient Author. He has not 
delegated his power to nature as his 
vicegerent, nor has he left to her dis- 
posal all material subsistences. Nay, 
in so faras Lamarck has defined nature 
to be motion, and law, and space, and 
time, without reference to a being mov- 
ing or moved, legislating or legislated 
upon, and timing and spacing, or being 
timed and spaced, she is, as Mr. 
Kirby well shews—nothing. The pro- 
per definition of nature is, the whole 
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of phenomena subject to certain laws. 
In regard to the intermediate agency 
supposed by Mr. Kirby, we remark 
that we perceive that he is a favourer 
of Hutchinsonian theories, into which 
we wish to be now excused from enter- 
ing; though we shall probably discuss 
them fully at some fitting opportunity. 

We next proceed with Lamarck’s 
theory of life: and we must consider 
Dr. Roget and the Rev. Mr. Kirby in 
connexion, as both treat of the subject. 

Life, according to Dr. Roget, con- 
sists of a continued series of actions 
and reactions, ever varying, yet con- 
stantly tending to definite ends. Most 
of the parts of which the body consists 
undergo continual and _ progressive 
changes in their dimensions, figure, 
arrangement, and composition. The 
materials which have been united to- 
gether, and fashioned into the several 
organs, are themselves successively re- 
moved aud replaced by others, which 
again are, in their turn, discarded, and 
new materials substituted, though with- 
out any perceptible change of external 
form. Perpetual mutation appears to 
constitute the fundamental law of living 
nature; and it has been further de- 
creed by the power which gave the 
first impulse of animation to this or- 
ganised fabric, that its movements and 
its powers shall be limited in their 
duration ; and that, even when they 
are not destroyed by extraneous causes, 
after continuing for a certain period, 
they shall come to a close. The law 
of mortality, to which all the beings 
that have received the gift of life are 
subjected, is a necessary consequence 
of the law of mutation; and the same 
causes that originally effected the de- 
velopement and growth of the system, 
and maintained it in the vigour of its 
maturity, by continuing to operate, are 
certain to lead to the demolition of the 
fabric they had raised, and to the ex- 
haustion and final extinction of its 
powers. The individual dies, but it is 
only to give place to other beings, 
alike in nature and in form, equally 
partaking of the blessings of existence, 
and destined, after having, in their 
turn, given rise to a new race of suc- 
cessors, to run through the same per- 
petual cycle of changes and renova- 
uons. 

Life, botn in the vegetable and ani- 
mal, is, according to Mr. Kirby, like 


heat, a radiant principle, shewing itself 


by. successive developements for a li+ 
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mited period, varying according to the’ 
species, when it begins to decline, and 
finally is extinguished: that some- 
times, also, like heat, as in the seed of 
the vegetable and egg of the animal, it 
is latent, not manifesting itself by de- 
velopement, till it is submitted to the 
action of imponderable fluids, con- 
veyed by moisture or incubation. 
Heat, electricity, &c., are necessary to 
put the principle of life in motion,— 
they evidently do not impart it. The 
seed of a vegetable or the egg of a 
bird have each of them, as it were, a 
punctum saliens, a radiating principle, 
which, under certain circumstances, 
they can retain in a latent state fora 
considerable time; but, if once that 
principle is extinct, no application of 
heat, or electricity, under any form, 
can revive it, so as to commence any 
developement of the germs it animated. 
Experiments have been made upon 
human bodies, and those of other 
animals, which, by the application of 
galvanism, after death, have exhibited 
various muscular movements, such as 
lifting the eyelids, moving the arms 
and legs, &c.; but though motions 
usually produced by the will acting 
by the nerves upon the muscles have 
then been generated by a species of 
the electric fluid, proving its affinity 
with the nervous power or fluids, yet 
the subjects of the experiment, when 
the action was intermitted, continued 
still without life; no return of that 
power, or essence, which was fled for 
ever, being effected by it, which seems 
to render it clear that neither caloric nor 
electricity, though essential concomi- 
tants of life, form its essence. 
Important consequences, in the ani- 
mal kingdom more especially, flow 
from the law of indefinite production. 
As animals are ultimately dependent 
on the vegetable kingdom for the ma- 
terials of their subsistence, and as the 
quantity of these materials is, in a 
state of nature, necessarily limited by 
the extent of surface over which vegeta- 
tion is spread, a time must arrive when 
the number ofanimals thus continually 
increasing is exactly such as_ the 
amount of food produced by the earth 
will maintain. When this limit has 
been attained, no further increase can 
take place in their number, except by 
resorting to the expedient which we 
find actually adopted, namely, that of 
employing the substance of one animal 
for the nourishment of others. Thus 
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the identical combinations ofelements, 
effected by the power of vegetation, 
are transformed in succession from one 
living being into another, and become 
subservient to the maintenance of a 
great number of different animals, be- 
fore they finally, by the process of de- 
composition, revert to their original in- 
organic state. 

Hence arises a system of extensive 
warfare, not unaccompanied with evil, 
yet increasing animal enjoyment by 
the exercise of powers and faculties 
which are called. forth by a state of 
constant activity. An immense multi- 
plication of life, likewise, admissible 
upon this system alone, obtains; and 
new relations among the different 
races of animals originate. 

Wise purposes are answered by 
what Dr. Roget calls the law of variety, 
as to organic formation, controlled as it 
is by another law, that of conformity to 
a definite type. Of this ideal model, 
as it were, or general type, all the ex- 
isting forms appear as so many sepa- 
rate copies, differing, indeed, as to 
particulars, but agreeing as to general 
characters. The same observation ap- 
plies to the families, the genera, and 
other subordinate groups of living 
beings. 

Deviations from the standard forms, 
far from being arbitrary, are themselves 
referable to particular laws. There is 
a reciprocal dependence of each organ 
and of each function on every other ; 
and hence are deduced what have 
been termed the laws of the coexistence 
of organic forms. 

Dr. Roget is a favourer of the cir- 
cular system of Mr. M‘Leay, as de- 
veloped in his Hore Entomologice. 
He likewise inclines to the hypothesis 
that the original creation of species 
has been successive, and took place in 
the order of their relative complexity of 
structure ; that the standard types 
have arisen the one from the other ; 
that each succeeding form was an im- 
provement upon the preceding, and 
followed in a certain order of develope- 
ment, according to a regular plan 
traced by the Great Author of the 
Universe for bestowing perfection on 
his works ; a gradation of structure 
necessarily accompanied by a grada- 
tion of faculties. The developements 
of structure belonging to a particular 
type being always prospective, are not 
completed in the inferior orders of the 
group formed upon that model, but re- 
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main more or less imperfect, although 
each organ always fully answers the 
particular purpose of the individual 
animal. But it sometimes happens 
that the imperfection of an organ is so 
great, in consequence of its develope- 
ment having proceeded to a very small 
extent, as to render it wholly useless 
in that particular species, although in 
a higher race of animals it fully per- 
forms its proper function. Thus we 
shall find that rudiments of feet are 
contained within the bodies of various 
kinds of serpents, which can obviously 
not be serviceable as organs of pro- 
gression. In the young of the whale, 
before its birth, there is found in the 
lower jaw a row of small teeth, which 
do not rise above the gums, and can, 
therefore, be of no use as instruments 
of mastication. Their further growth 
is arrested, and they are afterwards 
obliterated. This imperfect or rudi- 
mentary condition of an organ indi- 
cates its relation to other species be- 
longing to the same type, and demon- 
strates the existence of a general plan 
in their formation. 

In following the transitions from 
one model of structure to another, we 
often observe that a particular organ 
has been very greatly enlarged, or 
otherwise modified to suit some patti- 
cular purpose foreign to its usual des- 
tination, or to qualify it for performing 
some new office, rendered necessary 
by the particular circumstances in 
which the animal is placed. Thus 
the ribs, which in quadrupeds are 
usually employed for respiration, are 
in serpents converted into auxiliary 
organs of progressive motion; and in 
the draco volans, or flying lizard, they 
are extended outwards from the sides 
to serve as wings. The teeth, usually 
intended for mastication, are in many 
animals enlarged in order to serve as 
weapons of offence, as in the elephant, 
the boar, the narwal, and the pristis. 
In like manner, in the crustacea, organs 
of the same general structure are con- 
verted sometimes into jaws, sometimes 
into feelers (or palpi), and sometimes 
into feet; and the transition from the 
one to the other is so gradual that it is 
difficult to draw a proper distinction 
between them. 

In pursuing the ascending series of 
animal structures we meet also with 
instances of a contrary change, yet 
still resulting from the continued ap- 
plication of the same principle. An 
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organ which has served an important 
purpose in one animal may be of less 
use in another, occupying a higher 
station in the scale, and the change of 
circumstances may even render it 
wholly useless. In such cases we 
find that it is gradually discarded from 
the system, becoming continually 
smaller, till it disappears altogether. 
We may often, however, perceive some 
traces of its existence, but only in a 
rudimental state, and as if ready to be 
developed when the occasion may de- 
mand it. 

In the greater number of organic 
structures we may detect a tendency to 
the repetition of certain organs, or 
parts, and the regular arrangement of 
these similar portions either round a 
central axis or in a longitudinal series. 
The former is apparent in the verticil- 
lated organs of plants, and in the ra- 
diated forms ofzoophytes. The linear 
arrangement is exhibited in the similar 
segments of annulose and other articu- 
lated animals, and also in the pieces 
which compose the spiral column of 
vertebrated animals. In these two 
latter classes, also, a remarkable law 
of symmetry obtains in the formation 
of the two sides of the body, which ex- 
hibits the lateral junction of similar 
but reversed structures. 

Life, which consists of a continued 
series of actions directed to particular 
purposes, can only be carried on by 
the instrumentality of those peculiar 
and elaborate structures and combina- 
tions of material particles which con- 
stitute organisation. All these arrange- 
ments, both as respects the mechanical 
configuration and the chemical consti- 
tution of the elements of which the or- 
ganised body is composed, even when 
apparently most simple, are, in reality, 
complex and artificial in the highest 
possible degree. From the energies of 
life alone organic forms are produced. 
No fabric of human power ever ap- 
proached in refinement to the simplest 
of nature’s works. 

No mere fluid can exercise the living 
functions. The particles of a fluid are 
equally movable in every direction, 
and have no determinative relative si- 
tuations, and possess no character of 
permanence. All organic and living 
structures, therefore, must be composed 
of solid as well as fluid parts,—al- 
though the proportion between these is, 
in different cases, almost infinitely va- 
ried. Scarcely any part of the compo- 
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sition of the fluid and the texture of the 
solid portions of animal and vegetable 
bodies is perfectly homogeneous—that 
is, composed throughout of a single 
uniform material. Few of the fluids 
are entirely limpid, and none are per- 
fectly simple in their composition, 
— for they generally contain more or 
less of a gelatinous matter, which, 
when very abundant, imparts to them 
viscidity, constituting an approach to 
the solid state. Many fluids contain 
minute masses of matter, generally 
having a globular shape, which can be 
seen only by means of the microscope, 
and which float in the surrounding 
liquid, and often thicken it in a very 
sensible manner. Globules of this 
description have been found in the 
lymph, the saliva, and even the aqueous 
humour of the eye. We next perceive 
that these globules have; in many in- 
stances, cohered, so as to form solid 
masses, or have united in lines, so as 
to constitute fibres. We find these 
fibres collecting and adhering together 
in bundles, or interwoven and agglu- 
tinated, composing various other forms 
of texture,— sometimes resembling a 
loose network of filaments,—sometimes 
constituting lamina or plates,—and, at 
other times, both plates and filaments 
combining to form an irregular spongy 
fabric. These various tissues, again, 
may themselves be regarded as the 
constituent materials of which the se+ 
veral organs of the body are con- 
structed, with different degrees of com= 
plication, according to the respective 
functions which they are called upon 


to — 

lants, being limited in their econo- 
my to the functions of nutrition and 
reproduction, and being fixed to the 
same spot, and therefore in a compara- 
tively passive condition, require for the 
performance of these functions me- 
chanical constructions of a very differ- 
ent kind from those which are neces- 
sary to the sentient, the active, and the 
locomotive animal. The organs that 
are essential to vegetables are those 
which receive and elaborate the nutri- 
tive fluids they require,— those which 
are subservient to reproduction, and 
also those composing the general 
framework, which must be superadded 
to the whole, for the purpose of giving 
mechanical support and protection to 
these finer organisations. As plants 
are destined to be permanently attached 
to the soil, and yet require ‘the action 
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both of air and of light; and, as they 
must also be defended from the in- 
jurious action of the elements, so we 
find the several objects provided for by 
three descriptions of parts, namely,— 
first the roots, which fix plants in their 
situations,—secondly, the stems, which 
support them in the proper position, 
or raise them to the requisite height 
above the ground, together with the 
branches, which are merely subdivi- 
sions of the stem,— and, thirdly, the 
external coverings, which correspond 
in their office to the teguments, or skin, 
of animals. 

Our space will not permit us to 
enter into the minutie of vegetable 
organisation. Galileo, when interro- 
gated by the inquisition as to his be- 
liefin a Supreme Being, replied, point- 
ing to a straw on the floor of his dun- 
geon, that, from the structure of that 
object alone he would infer with cer- 
tainty the existence of an intelligent 
creator. Dr. Roget, speaking of the 


stems of the grasses as hollow tubes — 
their most solid parts, which frequently 
consist of a thin layer of silex, occupy- 
ing the surface of the cylinder—re- 
marks, that, “of all the possible 
modes of disposing a given quantity of 


materials in the construction of a co- 
lumn, it is mathematically demonstra- 
ble that this is the most effective for 
obtaining the greatest possible degree 
of strength.” He continues :— 


** The graceful continuous curve with 
which the stem of a tree rises from the 
ground is the form which is best calcu- 
lated to give stability to the trunk. Evi- 
dence of express mechanical design is 
likewise afforded by the manner in which 
the trunk is subdivided into branches, 
spreading out in all directions, mani- 
festly with a view to procure for the 
leaves the greatest extent of surface, 
and thus enable them to receive the full- 
est action of both light and air, The 
branches, also, are so constructed as to 
yield to the irregular impulses of the 
wind ; and again, by their elasticity, to 
return to their natural positions, and by 
these alternate inflexions on opposite 
sides, to promote the motion of the sup 
in the vessels and cellular texture of the 
liber and alburnum. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the elegance of those forms which 
are presented in every part of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, whether they be considered 
with reference to their direct utility for 
the support of individual life, and the 
continuance of the species, or whether 
they be viewed as component parts of 
that beauty which is spread over the 
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scenery of nature, and is so delightfully 
refreshing to the eye of every beholder 
alive to its fascinating charms. How 
enchanting are all the varieties of flowers 
that decorate in gay profusion every 
part of the garden of creation, and into 
which the further we carry our philo- 
sophic scrutiny the more forcibly will 
our hearts be impressed wi:h the truth of 
the divine appeal, that ‘ even Solomon in 


all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ ” 


So much for vegetable organisation. 
The process of developement has been 
studied with most success in vascular 
plants. Nature has pursued two differ- 
ent plans in conducting their growth. 
In the greater number, the successive 
additions to the substance of the stem 
are made on the exterior side of the 
parts from which they proceed. This 
mode is adopted in what are called 
exogenous plants. In others, the growth 
is the result of additions made inter- 
nally,—a plan which is followed in all 
endogenous plants. In all vegetable 
structures, however, while the design 
appears to be the same, the utmost 
variety is displayed in the means for 
their accomplishment, in obedience as 
it were to the law of diversity, which 
seems to be a leading principle in all 
the productions of nature. It is, ne- 
vertheless, more probable, judging 
from that portion of the works of crea- 
tion which we are competent to under- 
stand, that a specific design has regu- 
lated each existing variation of form, 
although that design may in general be 
utterly beyond the limited sphere of 
our intelligence. 

The history, habits, and instincts of 
animals are so intimately connected 
with their physiological structure, es- 
pecially their external anatomy, that it 
is scarcely possible, in order to prove 
the adaptation of means to an end, to 
treat satisfactorily of the former without 
occasional illustrations from the latter. 
This is Mr. Kirby’s apology for having 
gone over some of the ground already 
taken up by Dr. Roget, and must be 
ours for considering their treatises in 
connexion. 

‘The structures,” says Dr. Roget, 
** adapted to the purposes of vegetable 
life, which are limited to nutrition and 
reproduction, would be quite insufficient 
for the exercise of the more active func- 
tions and higher energies of animal ex- 
istence. The power of locomotion, with 
which animals are to be invested, must 
alone introduce essential differences in 
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their organisation, and must require a 
union of strength and flexibility in the 
parts intended for extensive motion, and 
for being acted upon by powerful moving 
forces. 

‘« The animal as well as the vegetable 
fabric is necessarily composed of a union 
of solid and fluid parts. Every animal 
texture appears to be formed from matter 
that was originally in a fluid state,—the 
particles of which they are composed 
having been brought together, and after- 
wards concreting by a process which 
may, by a metaphor borrowed from phy- 
sical science, be termed animal crystal- 
lisation. Many of those animals, indeed, 
which occupy the lowest rank in the 
series, such as Medusa, approach nearly 
to the fluid state, appearing like a soft 
and transparent jelly, which, by spon- 
taneous decomposition after death, or the 
application of heat, is resolved almost 
wholly into a limpid watery fluid. More 
accurate examination, however, will shew 
that it is in reality not homogeneous, 
but that it consists of a large proportion 
of water, retained in a kind of spongy 
texture, the individual fibres of which, 
from their extreme fineness and uni- 
formity of distribution, can with diffi- 
culty be detected. Thus, even those 
animal fabrics which, on a superficial 
view, appear most simple, are, in reality, 
formed by an extremely artificial and 
complex ‘arrangement of parts. The 
progress of developement is continually 
tending to solidify the structure of the 
body. In this respect the lower orders 
of the animal kingdom, even when ar- 
rived at maturity, resemble the conditions 
of the higher classes at the earliest 
stages of their existence. As we arrive 
in the scale of animals we approximate 
to the condition of the more advanced 
states of developement which are exhi- 
bited in the highest class. 

“Great efforts have been made by 
physiologists to discover the particular 
structure which might be considered as 
the simplest element of all the animal 
textures,—the raw material, as it were, 
with which the whole fabric is wrought ; 
but their labours hitherto have been 
fruitless. Fanciful hypotheses in abun- 
dance might be adduced on this favourite 
topic of speculation, but they have led 
to no useful or satisfactory result. Haller, 
who pursued the inquiry with great ar- 
dour, came to the conclusion that there 
existed what he calls the simple or 
primordial fibre, which he represents as 
bearing to anatomy the same relation 
that a line does to geometry. Chemical 
analysis alone is sufficient to overturn 
all these hypotheses of the uniformity of 
the proximate elementary materials of 
the animal organs; for they are found 
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to be extremely diversified in their 
chemical composition. Neither has the 
microscope enabled us to resolve the 
problem ; for, although it has been 
alleged by many observers that the 
ultimate elements of every animal 
structure consists of minute globules, 
little confidence is to be placed in these 
results obtained by the employment of 
high magnifying powers, which are open 
to so many sources of fallacy. That 
globules exist in great numbers, not only 
in the blood, but in all animal fluids, 
there can be no doubt; and that these 
globules, by cohering, compose many of 
the solids, is also extremely probable. 
But it is very doubtful whether they are 
essential to the composition of other 
parts, such as the fibres of the muscles, 
the nerves, the ligaments, the tendons, 
and the cellular texture: for the most 
recent and apparently most accurate mi- 
croscopical observations tend to shew 
that no globular structure exists in any 
of these textures.” 


Mr. Kirby commences his state- 
ment with the infusory animals; it 
being at the original creation of the 
animal kingdom the will of the Su- 
preme Being to begin at the foot of 
the scale, and to terminate with man, 
who was at the summit. It is con- 
trary to the analogy of nature that 
any creature should begin life as an 
animal and end it as a plant. Mr. 
Kirby, therefore, will not admit pro- 
fessor Agardh’s opinion as to the oscil- 
latoriga. We, however, quotes his il- 
lustration, which is pretty enough. 
When fixed on plants the professor 
considers these beings as no longer 
having any animal life, but as preserv- 
ing the appearance ofit. ‘* Like those 
men of Plato,” adds he, “ agitated by 
eternal regret with which the remem- 
brance of a happy life, the sweets of 
which they formerly tasted, inspires 
them; always oscillating, never tran- 
quil, they seem aiming at the recovery 
of that happy life which they have 
lost.” These hydrophytes Mr. Kirby 
considers as marking the confines be- 
tween the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. After the infusories, he places 
the polypes. 

The consideration of these plant- 
like animals furnishes us with a reply 
to the sceptic. He would endeavour 
to persuade us, from the gradual pro- 
gress observable in natural objects, 
from low to high, and from the narrow 
interval that often separates those in 
the same series from each other, that by 
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the action of certain physical causes, 
consequent upon certain established 
laws, and a fixed order of things, and 
by the stimulus of certain appetencies in 
themselves, animals gradually changed 
their forms and organisation, and thus, 
by slow degrees, kept improving in all 
respects, till at last the monkey became 
the man. But how was it that the 
zoophyte, buried in the depths of the 
ocean, should imitate the plant? Can 
a studied imitation, every where denot- 
ing purpose and design, a mighty 
structure, including innumerable forms 
and parts connected with each other, 
and formed evidently according to a 
preconceived plan, be the result of the 
operation of blind unguided physical 
agents, acting by the appetencies of 
these organised beings? How, in- 
deed, could they have any appetency 
to put on the appearance ofa set of 
objects they never saw? The thing is 
morally impossible. In fact, when we 
survey the whole series of natural ob- 
jects, and find throughout a system of 
representations as well as a chain of 
affinities, it is as clear as the light of 
day that an Infinite Intelligence must 
first have planned, an almighty hand 
then executed, and that infinite love 
still sustains the whole. 

We are tempted to quote here from 
the Specimens of Coleridge’s Tuable- 
Talk. “In the very lowest link in 
the vast and mysterious chain of beings 
there is an effort, although scarcely ap- 
parent, at individualisation ; but it is 
almost lost in the mere nature. A 
little higher up the individual is appa- 
rent and separate, but subordinate to 
any thing in man. At length the ani- 
mal rises to be on a par with the lowest 
power of the human nature. There 
are some of our natural desires which 
only remain in our most perfect state 
on earth as in one of the higher powers 
acting.” The editor has added, ‘* These 
remarks seem to call fora citation of 
that wonderful passage, transcendent 
alike in eloquence and philosophic 
depth, which the readers of the Aids to 
Reflection have long since laid up in 
cedar.” And he then quotes the 
aphorism as to the scale of animal being, 
already given by us in page 588 of 
our fifth volume. We feel more than 
is our wont in extracting the just-made 
allusion, from the fact that having 
met the passage thus cited we were 
excited even to tears. A source of emo- 
tion was touched and detected. Next 
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to the polypes, Mr. Kirby proceeds to 
consider the radiaries. 


“ The animals forming this class re- 
ceive their appellation from exhibiting 
a disposition to form rays, both in the 
internal and external parts, a disposition 
which begins to shew itself both in the 
polypes and the infusories, with respect 
to their oral appendages; and is found 
also in the tunicaries and cephalopods, or 
cuttle-fish. And this tendency in the 
works of the Creator to produce or imi- 
tate radiation does not begin in the ani- 
mal kingdom ; the geologist detects it in 
the mineral and the botanist in the ve. 
getable,—for actinolites, pyrites, and 
other substances exhibit it in the former, 
and a great variety of the blossoms of 
plants in the latter. We may ascend 
higher, and say that irradiation is the be- 
ginning of all life, from the seed in the 
earth and the punctum saliens in the egg 
to the fetus in the womb; and still 
higher in the physical world, sound ra- 
diates, light radiates, heat radiates, If 
we further survey the whole universe, 
what do we behold but radiating bodies 
dispersed in every direction? Suns of 
innumerable systems, shedding their 
rays upon their attendant planets; and 
the great spiritual sun of the universe, 
even God himself, is described in Holy 
Scripture as that awful being ‘ whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.” 


This is a strain of mysticism which 
we did not much expect to find in 
any one of these Bridgewater Trea- 
tises ; we are willing to allow, however, 
that it is genuine, and not pseudo. Mr. 
Kirby with great propriety adheres to 
Lamarck’s system in considering the 
class called by him radiaries as form- 
ing a group by themselves; distin- 
guished from the polypes by being li- 
mited in their growth to a certain 
standard,—in their form by the general 
appearance of radiation they usually 
present, being either divided into rays, 
as in the star-fish, or having rays ex- 
hibited by their crust, as in the sea- 
urchins, or embedded in their sub- 
stance, forming appendages to their 
viscera, as in the sea-nettle or jelly- 
fish ; by not having a terminal mouth 
or orifice surrounded by food-collect- 
ing tentacles; but one placed, most 
commonly, underneath their body ; 
and by their digestive organs being 
more distinct and complex. They 
are never fixed, and are to be met with 
only in the sea and its estuaries. La- 
marck has divided this class into two 
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orders, the gelatines and the echino- 
derms. 

The next class consists of the tuni- 
caries, of which the characters are thus 
stated, ANIMAL, either gelatinous or 
leathery, covered by a double tunic or 
envelope. The external one analo- 
gous to the shell of molluscans, dis- 
tinctly organised, provided with two 
apertures ; the one orad, for respiration 
and nutrition, the other anal; the in- 
terior envelope analogous to their 
mantle, provided also with two aper- 
tures adhering to those of the outer 
one. Body oblong, irregular, divided 
interiorly into many cavities, without a 
head ; gills occupying, entirely or in 
part, the surface of a cavity within the 
mantle ; mouth placed towards the bot- 
tom of the respiratory cavity between 
the gills; alimentary tube open at both 
ends; a ganglion, sending nerves to 
the mouth and anus. 

These animals are either simple or 
aggregate —fixed or floating: the sim- 
ple ones are sometimes sessile, and 
sometimes sit upon a footstalk. The 
aggregate ones possess many charac- 
ters in common with the polypes, in- 
habiting as it were a common body, 
somewhat analogous to the polypary, 
except that it is more intimately con- 
nected with the animal that inhabits it : 
the mouth of all is surrounded with 
rays or tentacles, as is also, in many, 
the anal orifice ; but in their organisa- 
tion they differ very widely, exhibiting 
traces of a nervous system, and even, 
in some, of circulation. The fixed 
ones are commonly attached to rocks, 
or other inorganised substances ; but 
sometimes they are parasitic; thus a 
species of botrylle envelopes, like a 
cloak, certain ascidians, and another of 
the tunicaries envelopes the madre- 
pores, more or less, with a milk-white 
crust. 

The organisation of this class seems 
ofa higher character than any of the 
preceding ones ; traces of a heart ap- 
pear; a nervous ganglion is detected 
between the mouth and anus, sending 
nerves to each; a regular respiratory 
system by means of gills becomes evi- 
dent ; but still the animal is furnished 
with no head, no eyes, and in nu- 
merous cases has no separate existence, 
but forms a branch of the general 
body—thus resembling a plant— from 
which it cannot dissociate itself and 
become an independent individual. 

In entering the class of the mollus- 
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cans, the nearest affinities of the tunica- 
ries have likewise no head. They are 
therefore called acephalous. With the ex- 
ception of a few among the higher or- 
ders, the moiluscans are but imperfectly 
furnished with organs of locomotion. 
The greater number, indeed, are formed 
for an existence as completely stationary 
as the zoophytes attached to a fixed 
base. The oyster, the muscle, and the 
limpet, for example, are usually ad- 
herent to rocks at the bottom of the 
sea, and are consequently dependent 
for their nourishment on the supplies 
of food casually brought within their 
reach by the waves and currents of the 
ocean. This permanent attachment to 
the solid body on which they fix their 
abode does not, however, take place 
till they have arrived at a certain period 
of their growth ; for at the commence- 
ment of their separate existence, that 
is, immediately after they are hatched, 
they are free to move in the water, and 
to roam in search of a habitation. In 
this respect, therefore, they preserve 
an analogy with the gemmules of 
sponges and of polypi, which exercise 
locomotive powers only in the early 
stages of their developement. 

The organisation of the mollusca 
being unfitted for the construction of 
the internal skeleton, nature has or- 
dained that the purposes of mechanical 
support and protection shall be an- 
swered by the formation of hard calca- 
reous coverings, or shells, the result of 
a peculiar process of animal produc- 
tion. These shells are formed either of 
one piece, or of several,— the separate 
pieces in either case being termed 
valves; so that shells may be either 
univalve, bivalve, or multivalve, accord- 
ing as they consist of one, two, or 
more pieces. Univalve shells have 
generally more or less ofa spiral form, 
and are then called turbinated shells. 
In a few the cavity of the shell is di- 
vided by transverse partitions into nu- 
merous compartments. Some mollusca 
have internal shells for the defence and 
support of particular organs, and 
others have shells which are partly ex- 
ternal and partly internal. As respects 
their shape, colour, and appearance, 
shells admit of infinite diversity ; yet 
all are composed of the same kind of 
material ; and their production and 
increase are regulated by the same 
uniform laws. 

The characters of this class are thus 
stated. Anrimat soft, without articula- 
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tions. Mantle bilobed, enveloping more 
or less the animal. Gills varying. A 
heart and circulation. No medullary 
chord with ganglions, but a few scat- 
tered ganglions, from which issue 
nerves to various parts. Body com- 
monly defended by a calcareous shell, 
to which it adheres only by one or 
two points ; but in some instances it is 
externally naked, and has an internal 
bone. It is divided into several fa- 
milies : acephales, gastropods, ptero- 
pods, trachelipods, heteropods, and ce- 
phalopods. Ofthese molluscans, some 
are hermaphrodites. The genuine her- 
maphrodites are confined to the bi- 
valves ; for in the univalve hermaphro- 
dites two individuals are necessary for 
reproduction, and therefore those form 
a distinct link between the true herma- 
phrodites that impregnate themselves 
and those that have distinct sexes. 
* So gradual,” exclaims Mr. Kirby, 
* are the steps by which the Creator 
passes from low to high. First, ani- 
mals are reproduced without sexual in- 
tercourse, as in the polypes ; then the 
two sexes are united in one body, and 
suffice for their own impregnation ; 
next follow two sexes in the same 
body, which cannot impregnate them- 
selves, bringing us at last to distinct 
sexes, or unisexual individuals.” 

The class of cephalopods is remark- 
able not only for their organisation, 
form, and habits, but also for their po- 
sition in the animal kingdom. This 
highly interesting family of mollusca 
is distinguished above all the preceding 
orders, by being endowed with a much 
more elaborate organisation, and a far 
wider range of faculties. In their 
composition they seem to include ele- 
ments from both the great divisions of 
the animal kingdom; from the verte- 
brates —the beak, the eye, the tongue, 
an organ for hearing, the crop, the 
gizzard, and an analogue of the spine, 
with several other parts enumerated 
by Cuvier; and from their own sub- 
kingdom, many of their remaining or- 
gans. The first draught of their ner- 
vous system is discoverable in the 
wheel animals, in which Ehrenberg 
detected pharyngal ganglions, and a 
nuchal nervous collar; the sucker- 
bearing arms seem to have their first 
outline in the fresh water polypes ; 
indeed, if the mouth of the cuttle-fish, 
with its suckers, be separated from the 
head, leaving behind the long arms, 
we see immediately an analogue of a 
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radiary, particularly of a star-fish, with 
its rays bearing suckers below, and its 
central mouth. The lamellated tenta- 
cles observed by Mr. Owen on the 
animal of the pearly nautilus, above 
and below the eyes, seem to lead to 
the antenne of crustaceans and in- 
sects,and numerous molluscan charac- 
ters are obvious to every one. Be- 
sides, the class exhibits many cha- 
racters, both in its most extraordi- 
nary outward form and in its internal 
organisation, that are quite peculiar 
and sui generis,—e. g., its muscular 
apparatus adapted to its unparal- 
leled form ; its system of circulation 
carried on in the first order by three 
distinct organs, instead of one heart; 
and the wonderful complication of their 
tentacles, of the nerves that move them, 
and the vascular system that animates 
them. 

The cephalopoda have been so named 
from the position of certain organs of 
progressive motions which are situated 
on the head, and, like the tentacula of 
the polypus, surround the opening of 
the mouth. 

From the cephalopoda, the transition 
is easy to the lowest order of verte- 
brated animals. But there are ani- 
mals particularly distinguished from 
the preceding classes by the appear- 
ance, or actual existence, of segments, 
or joints, in their bodies, especially in 
their legs, of what may be called an 
annular structure, that deserve atten- 
tion. They are called annelidans, and 
annulosans, or condylopes. An ano- 
malous tribe of animals—the entozoa, 
or intestinal worms,—have not yet had 
their real station satisfactorily made 
out. They are parasites, most of 
which have their dwelling within the 
body of other animals. Some are 
found only amongst aquatic vegetables ; 
of this kind is a little tribe, which 
Linné arranged with the leeches, to 
which they approach by the flukes. 
More than twenty of these pestiferous 
creatures attack man. Some penetrate 
into the very seat of thought; others 
disturb his bile; others circulate with 
the blood in his veins; others, again, 
are seated in his kidneys; others in 
his muscles; the guinea-worm in his 
cellular tissue; the ovaries of females 
are infested by another; the tape- 
worms extend themselves, joint by 
joint, to an enormous length, in his in- 
testines ; some select the large intes- 
tine, and others the small ones ; some 
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even attack infants, and them only ; 
some infest the visual organs. 

Of the annulose animals the earth- 
worm may be taken as the type and 
most familiar example. In effecting 
the transition from the zoophytes to 
this new model of construction nature 
seems, says Dr. Roget, to have wholly 
abandoned that radiated disposition of 
parts, and those star-like forms, so 
characteristic of the beings which are 
placed on the confines of the animal 
kingdom, and which still retain an ana- 
logy with vegetable structures. She 
now adopts a more regular law of sym- 
metry, by which all the parts are refer- 
able to one longitudinal axis, and also 
to a vertical plane passing through that 
axis, and which has been termed the 
mesial plane. Asa direct consequence 
of this law, we shall find that in the 
forms which are hereafter to pass under 
our review, as far as the external organs 
and general outline of the body are 
concerned, all that exists on one side 
is an exact counterpart, like a reflected 
image, of what is found on the other 
side. While in the star-fish and echi- 
nus nothing in point of situation was 
definite, excepting the upper and the 
lower surface ; and there was no side 
which could be exclusively denomi- 
nated either the right or the left side, 
and no end that could be properly said 
to be the front, or the back; in articu- 
lated as well as in vertebrated animals, 
all these distinctions are clearly marked 
and distinctly defined. 

There is a class of animals defended 
by multivalve shells, separated from 
the molluscans not only by the more 
complex structure of their shells, but 
also by very material differences in the 
organisation of the creatures that in- 
habit them, vulgarly called barnacles, 
by Mr. Kirby cirripedes. These ani- 
mals have a soft body, protected by a 
multivalve shell. They are without 
eyes, or any distinct head; have no 
powers of locomotion, but are fixed to 
various substances. Their body, which 
has no articulations, is enveloped in a 
kind of mantle, and has numerous ten- 
tacular arms, consisting of many joints, 
fringed on each side, and issuing by 
pairs from jointed pedicles ; their 
mouth is armed with transverse-toothed 
jaws in pairs, which, like the mandi- 
bles of the crustaceans, are furnished 
with a feeler ; they have a knotty lon- 
gitudinal spinal chord ; gills for respira- 
tion ; and for circulation, a heart, and 
vascular system. 
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As to the crinoideans, whose metro- 
polis is in the deepest abyss of the 
world of waters, little can be known; 
but the condylopes, or animals having 
jointed legs, and, mostly, a body form- 
ed of two or more segments, constitute 
a great group, distinguished from the 
cirripedes as more free in their motions, 
and from the annelidans as insected, 
and having jointed legs. This import- 
ant section of the animal kingdom is 
subdivided into three great classes — 
crustaceans, arachnidans, and insects. 

Living bodies differ from the inor- 
ganic in one particular,— they contain 
within themselves a principle of mo- 
tion. not referable, as far as we can 
perceive, to any of the primary forces 
which exist in the inanimate world. 
The consideration of the motive, loco- 
motive, and prehensory organs of ani- 
mals is very interesting. Touching 
the latter, Mr. Kirby has indited some 
pretty legends. Man, according to 
him, takes his particular denomina- 
tion from the hand. He is the only 
bimane. The human hand, notwith- 
standing Sir C. Bell’s treatise, he 
thinks has not been sufficiently consi- 
dered,— rather, not considered at all 
as a moral organ ; as being in intimate 
connexion with the heart and affec- 
tions, as their principal index and 
premonstrator, and as the mighty in- 
strument by which a great part of the 
physical good and evil which befalls 
our race is wrought. 


‘* God made the body in general a fit 
machine, not only to execute the pur- 
poses of its immaterial inhabitant, the 
soul, but, in some sort, he made it a 
mirror to reflect all its bearings and cha- 
racter; to indicate every motion of the 
fluctuating sea within, whether its surges 
lift themselves on high, elevated by the 
gusts of passion, or all is calm, and 
tranquil, and subdued. None of the 
bodily ergans, by its structure and sta- 
tion in the body, is so evidently formed 
in all respects for these functions as the 
Hand. The eye indeed is, perhaps, the 
most faithful mirror of the soul's emo- 
tion; yet, though it may best portray 
and render visible the internal feeling, 
it can in no degree execute its biddings: 
but the hand is the great agent and mi- 
nister of the soul, which not only reveals 
her inmost affection and feeling, and, in 
conjunction with the tongue —and these 
two in connexion are either the more 
beneficent or maleficent of all our organs 
— declares her will and purpose, but is 
also employed by her to execute them, 
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Thus Heart and Hand, the principle and 
the practice, have been united, in com- 
mon parlance, from ancient ages. The 
earliest dawn of reason in the innocent 
infant is shewn by the signs it makes 
with its little hands; by them it prefers 
its petitions for any thing it desires ; 
and, in imitation of this, God's children 
are instructed to lift up holy hands in 
prayer. Love, friendship, charity, and 
all ‘the kindly affections of our nature, 
use the hands as their symbol and organ; 
the fond embrace, the hearty shake, the 
liberal gift, are all ministered by them, 
Joy, gladness, applause, welcome, vale- 
diction, all use these organs to represent 
them. Penitence smites her breast with 
them ; resignation clasps them ; devo- 
tion and the love of God stretches them 
out towards heaven. 

‘* But the hands are not employed to 
express only the kindly affections of the 
soul: those of a contrary and less ami- 
able character use them as their index. 
Anger threatens, and more violent and 
hateful passions destroy by them. They 
are indeed the instruments by which a 
great portion of the evil, and mischief, 
and violence, and misery, that our cor- 
rupt nature has introduced into the 
world, are perpetrated. 

“The hand also, on some occasions, 
becomes the spokesman instead of the 
tongue. The fore-finger is denominated 
the index, because we use it to indicate 
to another any object to which we wish 
to direct his attention. By it the deaf 
and dumb person is enabled to hold con- 
verse with others, so as not to be totally 
cut off from the enjoyments of society ; 
and by it we can likewise mutually 
communicate our thoughts when sepa- 
rated by space, however wide, even with 
our antipodes. 

«The Deity himself, also, condescends 
to convey spiritual benefits to his people 
by means of the hands of authorised per- 
sons, as in confirmation and ordination ; 
and the blessed friend, and patron, and 
advocate, and deliverer of our race, 
when he was upon earth, appears to 
have wrought most of his miracles of 
healing by laying on his hands: in bene- 
diction, also, when children were brought 
unto him, he laid his hands’ on them ; 
and at his ascension he lifted up his 
hands to bless his disciples.” 


This passage is eloquent; but the 
most important chapter in the book is 
that on Instinct. On this we are de- 
sirous of saying something, somewhat 
at large. 

The word instinct expresses the fact 
of being inwardly moved. It does 
not, however, as we believe, suppose 
self-motion, but only that motion to 
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which matter is subject, whether by 
external pressure or an internal spring. 
In fact, it is improper to speak of 
either inward or outward, in regard to 
mind. It is, therefore, with consider- 
able propriety that modern writers 
have styled instinct that impulse upon 
animals which urges them necessarily 
to certain actions. This definition 
would seem to exclude the intelligence 
of the animal, however it might ascribe 
the highest to the Power who planned 
the machine with a view to accomplish 
a certain purpose. When, indeed, we 
consider * that all the different animals 
combine to fulfil one great end, and to 
effect a vast purpose, all the details of 
which the human intellect cannot em- 
brace, we are led further to acknow- 
ledge that the whole was planned and 
executed by a Being whose essence is 
unfathomable, and whose power is 
irresistible.” 

In this conclusion, quoted in Mr. 
Kirby’s words, we must agree, as phi- 
losophically deduced. But the ana- 
lysis of the terms will elicit some im- 
portant truths. Of the one great end 
to be fulfilled, the vast purpose to be 
effected, it is acknowledged that the 
human intellect cannot embrace all the 
details. It is clearly, therefore, no 
matter of experience, but an @ priori 
end which, by the law of its constitu- 
tion, the human mind prescribes as 
the great purpose of creation, accord- 
ing to which it regulates its judgments. 
Assuming that there is an end to be 
answered, it proceeds with an induc- 
tion of facts; and so far as it can carry 
such an induction, the accuracy of its 
anticipation is corroborated. It ob- 
tains as much proof of its correctness 
as can be obtained for the statement, 
that the law of gravitation is universal. 
But the induction of all the phenomena, 
in either case, is impossible, under any 
condition of society or any duration of 
life. The idea, however, by which the 
mind regulates its inductions, in the 
mean time, stands good, no exception 
appearing against its application. Now 
in all this, Nature is to man as a mir- 
ror, wherein he sees his own being 
reflected. That he works for an end, 
labours for a purpose, is motived by a 
final cause — he is conscious. Hence 
he seeks for analogous operations in 
al] that is not him; each individual 
man seeks for it in his neighbour, in 
all other being, and especially in that 
Supreme Being of whom he is the 
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image, in whose likeness he was 
created. 

In reference to this subject, Dr. 
Roget may be well quoted —a writer 
whose metaphysical acumen is only 
equalled by his physiological know- 
ledge: 


“‘ Upon what evidence do I conclude 
that I am not a solitary being in the uni- 
verse, that all is not centered in myself, 
but that there exist other intellects si- 
milar to my Own? Undoubtedly, no 
other than the observation that certain 
effects are produced, which the expe- 
rience I have had of the operations of 
my own mind lead me, by an irresistible 
analogy, to ascribe to a similar agency, 
emanating from other beings; beings, 
however, of whose actual intellectual 
presence I cannot be conscious, whose 
nature I cannot fathom, whose essence I 
cannot understand. I can judge of the 
operations of other minds, only in as far 
as those operations accord with what has 
passed in my own. I cannot divine pro- 
cesses of thought to which mine have 
borne no resemblance; I cannot appre- 
ciate motives of which I have never felt 
the influence ; nor comprehend the force 
of passions never yet awakened in my 
breast ; neither can I picture to myself 
feelings to which no sympathetic chord 
within me has ever vibrated.” 


Proceeding upon these facts of men- 
tal experience, Dr. Roget very properly 
asserts that our own intelligence, our 
own views, and our own affections, 
furnish the only elements by which it 
is possible for us to estimate the ana- 
logous powers and attributes of other 
minds. These are the elements which 
enable us to attribute design, and end, 
and purpose, to the works of the 
Creator. 

Bearing this principle in recollection, 
the reader will easily apprehend how it 
is that we attribute intelligence to the 
brute creation. We see in their acts 
a reflexion of our own intelligence. 
We know nothing of theirs, we only 
know of our own: from ourselves we 
judge of them. But there may be a 
logical error in the judgment. We at- 
tribute not only consciousness, but 
self-consciousness, often to inanimate 
things; especially in high moods of 
passion, and when under the influence 
of poetical inspiration. ‘ The river,” 
says Wordsworth, ‘“‘ wanders at its 
own sweet will.” A similar instance 
has lately been adduced in illustration 
drawn from a toy, called the Magic 
Swan. When the figure is on the 
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verge of the sphere of attraction, the 
child, for whose amusement it is con- 
structed, is apt to ascribe to it a fear 
of being caught, as if it really hesitated 
to take the proffered bread. In the 
full tide of attraction, the child again 
interprets the altered appearance as 
indicating re-established confidence ; 
but predetermined to outwit it by re- 
versing the pole, attributes symptoms 
of anger to the disappointed bird. 
In the cases on record referred to by 
Mr. Kirby, as belonging to intellect 
and memory rather than instinct, may 
there not be a similar mirroring of 
ourselves in the intelligence predicated 
of the inferior animal? Indeed Mr. 
Kirby carries this principle of judg- 
ment so far as to see, in the fact of 
vicarious suffering of one animal as 
food for another, the great doctrine of 
the Christian atonement ! 

We press all the more confidently 
these suggestions, from our author ac- 
knowledging that even in cases where 
the instincts are most complex and 
wonderful, the animal practises them 
infallibly, without guide or direction, 
and is as expert at them when it first 
emerges into life as when it has been 
long engaged in the practice of them. 
The actions follow the developement 
of the organisation ; are neither the re- 
sult of instruction nor of observation 
and experience, but the action of some 
external agency upon the organisation. 
If these operations were governed by 
intellect, the animals, though they sought 
the same end, would vary more or less 
in the path they severally took to ac- 
quire it— they would need instruction 
and practice, in order to perfection: 
the new-born bee would not imme- 
diately be able to rear a cell, nor know 
where to go for the materials, till some 
one of riper years had directed her. 

Mr. Kirby has formed a magnificent 
theory as to instinct; he has connected 
it with those cherubic orbs, “ instinct 
with eyes,” seen by Ezekiel and St. 
John. He calls them the great phy- 
sical powers of heaven, whose effects 
form the instrument by which God 
maiutains the whole universe in order 
and beauty; produces the cohesion of 
bodies ; regulates and supports the 
motions, annual and diurnal, of the 
earth and other planets ; prescribes to 
some an eccentric orbit, extending, 
probably, into other systems; causes 
satellites to attend upon and revolve 
round their primary planets ; and not 
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only this, but, bya kind of conservative 
energy, empowers them to prevent any 
dislocations in the vast machine, and 
any destructive aberrations arising from 
the action of these mighty orbs upon 
each other. He is of opinion, that if 
we consider what God effects both 
upon and within every individual 
sphere and system, throughout the 
whole universe, by the constant action 
of those vicegeral powers, as he calls 
them, that rule under the omnipotent, 
it will require no great stretch of faith 
to believe that they may be the inter- 
agents by which the Deity acts upon 
animal organisations and structures to 
produce all their varied instincts. 

* An eminent French zoologist, Dr. 
Virey, has illustrated the change of 
instincts, resulting from the modifica- 
tion of the nervous system, which takes 
place in a butterfly, in the transit to 
its perfect or imago state from the 
caterpillar, by a novel and striking 
simile. He compares the animal to a 
portable or hand-organ, in which, on 
a cylinder that can be made to revolve, 
several tunes are noted: turn the cy- 
linder, and the tune for which it is set 
is played ; draw it out a notch, and it 
gives a second; and so you may go 
on, till the whole number of tunes 
noted on it have had their turn. This, 
happily enough, represents the change 
which appears to take place in the 
vertebral cord and its ganglions on the 
metamorphosis of the caterpillar into 
the butterfly, and the sequence of new 
instincts which result from the change. 
But if we extend the comparison, we 
may illustrate it by the two spheres of 
organised beings that we find on our 
globe, and their several instinctive 
changes and operations. We may 
suppose each kingdom of nature to be 
represented by a separate cylinder, 
having noted upon it as many tunes 
as there are species differing in their 
respective instincts (for plants may be 
regarded, in some sense, as having their 
instincts as well as animals), and that 
the constant impulse of an invisible 
agent causes each cylinder to play in 
a certain order all the tunes noted 
upon it. This will represent, not un- 
aptly, what takes place with regard to 
the developement of instinct in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms ; and 
our simile will terminate in the inquiry, 
Whose may be that invisible hand that 
thus shakes the sistrum of Isis (the 
sistrum of Isis symbolised the ele- 
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ments), and produces that universal 
harmony of action resulting from that 
due interinixture of concords and dis- 
cords, according to the will of the Al- 
mighty Author, in that infinitely diver- 
sified and ever-moving sphere of beings 
which we call nature?” 

The analogy of the vegetable king- 
dom leads Mr. Kirby to conclude, that 
instinctive actions are the results of the 
action of intermediate powers. He 
confirms his opinion by an extract 
from Dr. Henry More, concerning the 
Spirit of Nature ; which turns out, by 
another extract from the life of Sir H. 
Davy, to be one and the same with 
the Ethereal Matter of the latter. And 
ultimately he inclines to Dr. Virey’s 
conclusion, that instinct is little, if any 
thing, else than the manifestation with- 
out of that same Wisdom which directs, 
in the interior of our body, all our 
vital functions. 

We very much approve of Mr. 
Kirby’s hypothesis, that extraordinary 
cases of animal sagacity, by which life 
las been preserved, are to be esteemed 
as miraculous, as super-directions of 
instinct for providential ends. The 
Deity himself, he argues, when there 
is dignus vindice nodus, doubtless 
sometimes suspends the action of an 
instinct. Thus, when the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, in order to 
ascertain whether the plagues that were 
sent upon them were from God, they 
yoked two milch kine that had calves 
to the cart in which it was sent to Beth- 
shemesh; and the kine went straight 
to that place, their instinct being mas- 
tered by a strong hand, though they 
went lowing after their calves all the 
way. 

We must now hasten to the conclu- 
sion of this paper, important as is the 
subject. In fact, we do not see the 
absolute necessity of our tracing up 
the scale of animal being, through the 
arachnidans, pseudorachnidans, acaridan 
condylopes, the insect condylopes, fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and mammalians, to 
Man. By far the most intricate mazes 
of the labyrinth have been threaded, 
and the remainder is open to general 
information. 

We are, nevertheless, particularly 
desirous of directing attention to Dr. 
Roget’s second volume. The style is 
severe, the argument logical, and the 
spirit of science pervades every section. 
We esteem the production as classical. 
Mr. Kirby has more enthusiasm, Dr. 
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Roget has more discretion. We see 
not why both works were not intrusted 
to one person; or, rather, why one 
work was not made of the one subject: 
for, in fact, it is but one. We may 
remark the way in which the mind 
reasons from itself, in the supposed 
type which nature is said to have kept 
in view in all her productions. The 
standard is properly styled an “ ideal 
standard,” to which, amidst innumer- 
able modifications, rendered necessary 
by the varying circumstances and dif- 
ferent destinations of each species, she 
always shews a decided tendency to 
conform. 

[t is from this principle also that we 
derive the law of gradation. Every 
fresh copy taken of the original type, 
as Dr. Roget observes, is supposed to 
receive some additional extension of 
its faculties and endowments by the 
graduated developement of elements 
which existed in a latent form in the 
primeval germ, and which are evolved 
in succession as nature advances in her 
course. 

To this origin, moreover, we should 
trace the representative system which 
we detect in the orders of nature. Ru- 
dimental organs are met with in infe- 
rior animals, which, from their im- 
perfect developement, are of little or 
no use to the individual, but which 
become available to some superior 
species, in which they are sufficiently 
perfected. By what curious and gra- 
dual transitions aquatic characters are 
changed for those of a terrestrial quad- 
ruped, furnished with limbs for moving 
on the ground, and with lungs for 
breathing atmospheric air; and how 
the plan of circulation proceeds from 
branchial to pulmonary, in proportion 
as the gills wither and the lungs are 
developed. The human embryo un- 
dergoes the same metamorphoses, pos- 
sessing at one period branchia and 
branchial apertures similar to those of 
the cartilaginous fishes, a heart with a 
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single set of cavities, and a brain con- 
sisting of a longitudinal series of tuber- 
cles ; next losing its branchie, and 
acquiring lungs while the circulation 
is yet single, and thus imitating the 
condition of a reptile; then acquiring 
a double circulation, but an incomplete 
diaphragm, like birds; afterwards, ap- 
pearing like a quadruped, with a caudal 
prolongation of the sacrum and an in- 
termaxillary bone; and, lastly, chan- 
ging its structure to one adapted to the 
erect position, accompanied by a great 
expansion of the cerebral hemispheres, 
which extend backwards so as com- 
pletely to cover the cerebellum. 

Thus in man, whose physical frame 
constitutes the climax of organic de- 
velopement, all lower forms of animal 
nature are included. It would be in- 
teresting to shew how in his intellec- 
tual being the laws of that same nature 
were seated, in his modes of judging, 
and those primitive models and arche- 
typal idealisations which are the regu- 
lators of scientific experiment. Still 
more animating would it be to pene- 
trate the arcana of his moral consti- 
tution, and perceive there the sym- 
bolical images of spiritual perfection. 
But there, instead of being referred to 
inferior representations, we should be 
led on to supernal existences, and, 
evermore ascending, behold Alps rise 
on Alps; nor cease in our progress till 
we had arrived at the very footstool of 
the throne divine. Rightly does Dr. 
Roget conclude, that in the spiritual 
constitution of man we may discern 
the traces of higher powers, to which 
those he now possesses are but prepar- 
atory; some embryo faculties which 
raise us above this earthly habitation. 
Properly considered, this spiritual con- 
stitution will prove a revelation, by 
which the great enigma of the universe 
may be oracularly interpreted, and 
without which we should vainly seek 
among phenomena for the elements of 
a natural theology. 


= 
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Amonc the various classes of characters which may be discerned in our political 
hemisphere, there are three which stand in a conspicuous light. Of one of these 
classes the subject of our last Gallery-portrait was an excellent representative. 
A second is well seen in the person of him of whom we are now to speak. 
A third has no better type and exemplar than in Henry Brougham. The pro- 
minent characteristics of these classes may be thus particularised : I. Enthusiasm. 
Il. Self-will. 11. Political trading. 

We observed last month—and it is a fact of which all who observed his 
progress are well aware—that with Michael Thomas Sadler every thing was 
sacrificed to bis plans of benevolence. Asa public man, of undisputed power, 
no one can doubt that he might have rendered more service to his party than he 
actually did, had he entered with more zeal and interest into the politics of the 
day. But with him this was impossible. His whole heart and soul, mind and 
strength, were preoccupied. In other words, he was an enthusiast. 

Turn to the opposite class—to that which forms our third division—and see 
how differently such men as the Broughams, the Grants, the Macaulays, the 
Palmerstons, manage matters. They, too, can talk of philanthropy, and of that 
most volubly and pathetically. Look at Brougham, first writing an elaborate 
defence of slavery ; and then, when the tide turned that way, becoming an apostle 
of the abolition cause. Look at the Grants and Macaulays, writing against 
reform in the Edinburgh Review ; and then refuting their own articles, when it 
became politic to do so, on the floor of the House of Commons. Is not the 
whole game as open and obvious as possible? These men have a certain quan- 
tity of what is called talent to sell; and they are watching and tending the 
market in the best way they can. Macaulay has sold his article for 10,000/. 
a-year (and no one can doubt his talent as a huckster) ; Grant and Brougham 
for 50001. each; and so on. 

William Cobbett was of a class perfectly distinct from each of these two. 
His mind was not full of zeal for the good of others, like Sadler’s; nor could he 
stoop to the marketing plan ofthe “ young men of talent.” [He rather aimed to force 
his way by dint of muscular power ; and toa certain extent he succeeded. His 
sympathies were with the people; and had he but possessed some moral and 
religious principle, he would probably have wrought out great things for them. 
But though not of such a sordid soul as the regular place-hunters of our second 
class, he was yet a self-seeker. The first idea iu his mind was ever,—Wutpram 
Consett! It was this that effectually prevented his usefulness. Whatever whim 
he took up, right or wrong, it became his rule, for the exaltation of himself, to 
force down the throats of his followers. But these hobbies of his were often 
mere senseless vagaries, and men could not submit to be rough-ridden by one 
of themselves. 

Infinitely more respectable, then, in every just and rational point of view, 
than Baron Glenelg, than my Lord Brougham and Vaux, or than the self- 
appointed “ member of the supreme council,”—we have yet to regret in William 
Cobbett the waste of great and noble powers. Our regret, too, is increased by 
the reflection that he was a genuine English writer. There was a substance about 
him —a reality, a durability. The effect of his sayings and doings vanished not 
away, like the excitement of a Shiel or Macaulay “ flare-up,” leaving one to 
wonder, the next hour, at what we had been startled, and by what we had been 
pleased. The value of his reasonings, whatever it was, was at least a real one; 
and you returned to his argumentation with at least an equal interest, when 
weeks and months had removed the first momentary excitement. 

But the one thing which William Cobbett wanted was sound moral principle, 
flowing, as it ever must, from correct religious knowledge. In the absence of 
these essentials his career was that of a barque on a trackless ocean, without a 
compass, and beneath a cloudy sky. Often on a right tack, but ever so by acci- 
dent, we see in him a striking example of the waste and inutility of the most 
stupendous talents, when, unchecked and undirected by correct principle, they 
become the senseless agents of Self-will. 
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Tuere are certain prejudices so appa- 
rently amiable, and so evidently the 
result of fond, though misguided affec- 
tion, that the task of schooling indi- 
vidual delinquency therein is one from 
which we naturally recoil. We know 
that we shall inflict pain upon the 
wounded and broken spirit—we fear 
that we may give offence ; we conse- 
quently hesitate, and time passes, and 
the golden opportunity has glided by, 
never to return. One, and not the 
least among the many advantages of 
the periodical press, is that thereby 
truth will make its way even into the 
closets of the great and influential 
among mankind, who usually live 
(whatever they may individually ima- 
gine to the contrary), as it were, with 
a screen interposed between them and 
the rest of the human race. They sit, 
amid their own people and dependents, 
like spectators at a theatre, for whose 
amusement and gratification the play 
is got up behind the scenes: but few 
venture to appear before them without 
having previously studied a “ part,” 
and being strongly impressed with an 
anxiety to please. If the prejudice, 
respecting which we are about to speak, 
shall ever be overcome, it must be by 
the influence of example and a display 
of fortitude among the higher orders ; 
who will derive, for themselves and fa- 
milies, a more immediate benefit than 
the lower grades of society from the 
conquest over this one general, and 
often fatal, error. Without further 
prelude, we shall relate a brief and 
melancholy tale, not of fiction, but of 
truth—for, alas! we knew all the 
parties. 

Edwin Moore was the second son 
of a gentleman, who, after serving his 
king and country for many years in 
various quarters of the globe, had re- 
tired to spend the latter days of his 
life on his small paternal estate situated 
upon the Border. Edwin was edu- 
cated to the medical profession ; and 
afier pursuing the usual routine of 
study, was for several years attached 
to the British armies in the Peninsula, 
and subsequently accompanied them 
into France. At Paris he became ac- 
quainted with the family of Sir Charles 

Madden, consisting of the baronet, his 
lady, and three daughters. They had 
no connexions in the French capital, 
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but visited it for the sole purpose of 
seeing all that was therein to be seen, 
and Edwin was consequently consi- 
dered a most valuable addition to their 
little circle ; for, possessed / real taste, 
and being naturally of an inquiring 
disposition, it was impossible for the 
strangers in Paris to have found a guide 
better qualified, or a more interesting 
companion. Of his attainments, man- 
ners, and truly amiable character, it 
were unnecessary here to speak —in- 
deed, we feel that we could not do 
him justice, for he was our friend. 

Under circumstances similar to those 
which we have described, attentions are 
frequently given and received among 
young persons, and allowed by parents, 
without sufficient retlection on the pro- 
bable consequences. Alice Madden, 
the second daughter, was then scarcely 
twenty, and Edwin might have been 
her senior by about seven years. There 
was nothing peculiarly romantic or sin- 
gular in the growth of their attachment, 
which ripened gradually into maturity 
—so gradually, indeed, that, until the 
moment of separation arrived, neither 
of them seem to have been aware of 
the real state of their feelings. Then, 
however, they parted without a formal 
declaration or avowal of mutual affec- 
tion, but with the fond hope of soon 
meeting again in England, and the 
deep and heartfelt conviction, on both 
sides, that neither could be truly happy 
when absent from the other. 

After the lapse of a few months, the 
reduction of our military establishment 
left Edwin at liberty to return to his 
native country, and to avail himself of 
Sir Charles’s invitation to pass a few 
weeks at Steinmore Park, the seat of 
the Madden family, in one of our mid- 
land counties, which we forbear to 
name for obvious reasons. 

It was a beautiful, secluded spot. 
Nature had decked it in original love- 
liness ; and the hand of art had been 
apparently idle for the last century. 
Every part of the small, compact do- 
main bore that stamp of venerable 
family antiquity, which is so imposing 
to all, but more especially to the young. 
Edwin soon found himself domesticated 
in a family, which might have been 
termed truly happy, but for the state 
of Sir Charles’s health, and for certain 

vague apprehensions relative to that of 
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the eldest daughter, Maria. It was 
not to be supposed that the lovers 
could be long under the same roof, 
and continually together, without com- 
ing to a mutual confession. There 
was at first a slight demur on the part 
of the baronet. But Edwin's family 
was respectable; and, after the ex- 
change of a few letters with his father, 
and other preliminaries—more, pro- 
bably, for form’s sake than from any 
real objections against the young man 
—hle was accredited in the family as 
the accepted lover of poor Alice. An 
old friend of Sir Charles’s has affirmed 
that a presentiment of his own speedy 
dissolution hastened this decision, as 
he felt naturally anxious to leave his 
daughter under a husband’s care. 

Of our friend Edwin Moore it might 
be truly said that he had studied his 
profession. He had thoroughly consi- 
dered its importance, and was deeply 
impressed with a sense of the respon- 
sibility attendant on the actions and 
opinions of one to whom his fellow- 
creatures look for relief under the se- 
verest inflictions of suffering humanity. 
To Sir Charles’s case he, of course, 
gave up his whole mind. He con- 
sulted with his medical advisers, and 
corresponded with many of his former 
friends, who were eminent for their 
skill and success; but all was in vain 
—the patient gradually declined. 

Things were in this state when, by 
the sudden death of a distant relative, 
Edwin became unexpectedly possessed 
of a small property, which, however, 
was considered by the lovers as an 
ample competency; and it was soon 
agreed on all sides that their happi- 
ness should be no longer delayed. 
They were married at the little church 
on the verge of the park. The baronet 
performed the last office of a father 
on that occasion, and gave away his 
daugliter at the altar, where he had 
often knelt before, but where he was 
never to be seen again. 

According to previous arrangement, 
the young couple were to remain at 
the park for two months, during which 
time some necessary alterations in 
Edwin’s home would be completed. 
But ere that period had elapsed Sir 
Charles Madden was gathered to his 
fathers, and the title and estate devolved 
to another branch of the family. 

There was a mystery in the baronet’s 
case which Edwin had not been able 
to fathom. Every medical friend with 
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whom he had consulted had been 
equally baffled by the patient's singular 
and occasionally opposite symptoms, 
But the conduct of Lady Madden had 
made the deepest impression upon the 
mind of her son-in-law. She had in- 
variably and steadfastly, since the com- 
mencement of her husband’s illness, 
* refused to be comforted.” It was 
in vain to tell her of a “ favourable 
change” being expected, or even that 
it had taken place. She replied not 
on such occasions, but mournfully 
shook her head, and sometimes wept. 
It was agreed that the widow and 
her two daughters should spend “ the 
days of their mourning” with Edwin 
and Alice at their cottage, which was 
situated in the most beautiful part of 
the county of There time, 
the assuager of human sorrow, poured 
balm into the wounds of their afflicted 
spirits. The acuteness of grief sub- 
sided; and in tranquillity, and the 
constant exercise of reciprocal and 
affectionate attentions, their hearts 
“mingled in peace.” Those were 
happy days for the fond and devoted 
pair; blessing and blest, they glided 
by as those of our first parents in the 
age of innocence — but, alas! like all 
mortal bliss, they were transitory. 
From time to time Lady Madden's 
plans for settling herself in a separate 
establishment had been evaded or pro- 
crastinated by the affectionate solicitude 
of her children; but at length she be- 
came evidently uneasy. She would sit 
silent sometimes for hours, apparently 
unconscious of all that was passing 
around ; and occasionally, as she gazed 
upon her eldest daughter, Maria, her 
eyes would suddenly become suffused 
with tears. The attention of Edwin 
was naturally excited. That Maria 
was not in strong health he was of 
course perfectly aware, but he could 
perceive no alarming symptoms, nor 
any cause for anxiety ; and therefore, 
with the kindest intentions, and the 
vain hope of allaying her fears, he 
spoke on the subject to his mother- 
in-law. She heard him with silent in- 
credulity for a while, and then replied, 
“ Seek not to blind me to the future, 
my son. I feel your kindness, believe 
me—I appreciate your motives. But 
there are cases when internal malady 
will baffle the judgment of the wisest 
— you know there are. I have seen, I 
have watched, I have marked the pro- 
gress of such disease—yes, from the 
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beginning to the fatal, the fearful end 
” 

Neither our space nor inclination 
permit us to enter into the details of a 
conversation that ensued ; they would 
tend only to harass the reader’s feelings, 
without answering any good purpose. 
Suffice it to say that Lady Madden had, 
some years before, lost her only son, 
the heir of his father’s title and estate, 
and that she had beheld Sir Charles’s 
sister slowly descending into the grave, 
both the prey, as she firmly believed, 
of that hidden and unmedicable disease 
which had eventually deprived her of 
her husband, She affirmed to Edwin 
that, as plainly as it may be allowed 
to mortals to trace the secrets of coming 
events, she beheld the icy fingers of 
death, in the same form, laid upon her 
now eldest born. 

We write not for medical men, but 
with a sincere and fervent wish that 
this relation of fucts may have some 
weight with those whom it most deeply 
concerns. We shall not therefore enter 
into an examination of the questions, 
whether what are termed “ family 
complaints” are produced by certain 
habits or modes of living, or if they 
are caused by some internal malforma- 
tion. Our private belief is that every 
peculiarity about every part of the 
human frame is as hereditary as those 
resemblances in outward feature which 
we all know by the name of family 
likenesses. Whether there may be an 
aptitude in particular systems to parti- 
cular diseases, or a “ something” in 
certain constitutions causing those dis- 
eases to assume an unusual inveteracy 
or singularity of form, it matters little. 
We all know, and many of us by bitter 
experience, that there are such mortal 
inflictions as ‘family complaints,” 
which baffle the skill of the physician, 
and are a sort of opprobrium medicorum 
—no! not an opprobrium to medical 
men. We are not of the faculty; and 
we will speak out, and boldly proclaim 
the truth. The sufferings of the vic- 
tims to such disorders—the contem- 
plation of death afar off, yet slowly 
and certainly approaching — the inward 
siukings of the heart, which dare not 
listen to the cheering voice of hope— 
the agonies of fond affection —the 
minute torture and piecemeal rend- 
ings of the soul,—these, and other 
attendant miseries, are not attributable 
to a want of skill in those who study 
and toil, by day and by night, to smooth 


the pillow of affliction and mitigate the 
ills of frail mortality. No! But since 
we, as Christians, believe it to be our 
duty to make use of every means in 
our power to preserve the lives and 
happiness of our fellow-creatures, we 
fear there frequently exists a heavy 
charge of neglect somewhere, “a sin of 
omission,” which may be best explained 
by proceeding with our tale of truth. 
And here we would remark, that we tell 
not this tale, as a tale is usually told, 
with a wish to please. We have a 
nobler end in view. We earnestly 
hope the recital thereof may be of 
service— possibly to some yet unborn. 
And this hope shall be our solace 
under the expected frown of those who 
read only for amusement. 

Lady Maddeu’s recapitulation of her 
past sufferings and present fears made 
a deep impression on our friend. Poor 
Maria became the immediate object of 
his earnest solicitude; and we need 
scarcely say that his anxiety was more 
than shared by his beloved Alice. 
Time rolled on, and, alas! it became 
evident that the mother’s apprehensions 
had been too truly prophetic. There 
is a something indescribably interest- 
ing and affecting, even to a perfect 
stranger, in the aspect of declining 
youth and beauty,—the unnatural bril- 
liancy of the eye, the occasional flush 
upon the cheek, and the languid smile, 
sweetly summoned forth to play about 
the lips, and give assurance of hope 
and comfort to the dear friends around, 
“as the sun-beam glows upon the sur- 
face of the waters, while all is cold and 
dark beneath.” 

Edwin, and Alice, and the poor 
heart-stricken widow watched the slow 
but steady progress of decay. The 
youngest daughter, Agnes, was not al- 
lowed to return from a visit which she 
had been paying to a friend of Lady 
Madden’s, in the south of England. 
Some vague suspicions existed in the 
anxious mother’s breast that she would, 
if with them, be too much with the in- 
valid, and that there might be danger 
to her own health in the constant and 
unremitting attention which she knew 
Agnes would pay to her sister. 

Matters were in this state when, 
having occasion to pass within twenty 
miles of his residence, we resolved to 
pay Edwin a visit. We had parted 
last at Paris, where we left him ‘¢ re- 
dolent of joy and hope,”— thinking, 
speaking, and dreaming of Alice, the 
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time when he should again see Mad- 
den. To her family his soul was 
united, and the idea of becoming one 
of them appeared to him the realisation 
of all earthly happiness. Alas! thus 
is it with poor short-sighted man ! 
That for which we fervently pray, to- 
ward which we stretch forth our hands, 
in pursuit of which we “ rise early and 
late take rest,”— that which appeareth 
afar off to be the summit of human fe- 
licity,— that point is at length gained ; 
the conquest is achieved — the tear 
of gladness is in our eyes—the swell of 
gratitude is within our hearts — we lift 
up our voices in thanksgiving— and, 
lo! it turneth to our destruction ! 
Reader, if thou hast been but a few 
years sojourning in this vale of mor- 
tality, thou already knowest that these 
things are so! 

In the lovely valley wherein Edwin 
resided we “ took sweet counsel to- 
gether ;’’ and though we marked his 
pensive gait and altered eye, and our 
heart yearned within us (for we like- 
wise have drank deeply of the cup of 
affliction), we were well pleased to 
observe that, even in his most gloomy 
moments, hope for the future was ever 
strong within him. 

We left him, and another year 
elapsed ere we met again. Then we 
were struck with the appearance of 
Alice. Her manners even were changed. 
Instead of the quiet, lady-like atten- 
tions which, as the friend of her hus- 
band, we were used to receive at her 
hands, there was a wild alacrity about 
her—an evident desire to seem in 
what is called high spirits. She had 
much of that intuitive perception by 
which the real feelings of others is 
discerned ; and one morning, when we 
were alone, after a hasty glance round 
the room, she took our hand, and, 
pressing it gently between hers, en- 
treated us, in a tone and with a look of 
supplication never to be forgotten, not to 
make any remark about her that might 
cause uneasiness to her ** dear Edwin.” 
It was a vain request. He, with the 
eye of almost idolatrous affection, had 
watched intensely over her, and was 
tremblingly alive to every change ; 
but, with the same feeling which ac- 
tuated her, had concealed his anxiety. 
“The mind,” said he to us, “ has a 
wonderful power over the system. I 
would not for the world that Alice 
should suspect my apprehensions. She 
would, I know, feel more unhappy on 
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my account than for herself. A little 
deceit on such occasions, my dear 
friend, is not only pardonable, but me- 
ritorious.” He then urged us, in the 
sacred name of friendship, to assist 
him in the work of deception. He 
had, in the previous cases which we 
have mentioned, exhausted all the re- 
sources of science; and he now clung 
to this theory of mental alleviation with 
the desperate hold of a drowning man 
when seizing a small fragment from 
the wreck. There was a forced and 
ghastly merriment among us then; we 
all seemed aware that the thin veil 
which covered our bleeding hearts 
might be seen through ; we said strange 
things, and treated with unbecoming 
levity those matters on which we shud- 
dered to think when alone. It was 
impossible that this could long con- 
tinue. Truth burst in upon us, and 
conviction came with a giant’s stride; 
hope was dissipated into air, and the 
fabric of domestic happiness was 
shattered to the foundation. Poor 
Maria died. 

Then it was that one eminent in his 
profession, and who yet survives, a 
blessing to the human race, a physi- 
cian of superior skill and great ex- 
perience, prevailed over the scruples 
of Lady Madden, by representing that 
her refusal was as the signing of a 
death-warrant against her two surviv- 
ing daughters. The curtain was drawn 
aside, and the secret workings of the 
internal and deadly enemy of the fa- 
mily were disclosed. It seemed that 
the disease had been of a description 
which, with proper attention, almost 
invariably disappears, when treated ac- 
cording to the well-known rules of 
medical science, until it arrives at a 
certain point; but from that period 
there can remain no other hope than 
that which departeth not till the last 
pulse of life has throbbed. 

It was misery, extreme misery, for 
Edwin to reflect on what ought to have 
been done. He now bitterly up- 
braided himself for not pursuing a 
course which nothing but the complete 
developement of the case could have 
proved to be correct. Thus it is ever 
with a revealed mystery: we are asto- 
nished that it should not previously 
have been discovered. 

It now became to Edwin a subject 
of fearful inquiry, whether the cruel 
enemy had yet reached the fatal point 
of ascendancy in the person of his be- 
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loved wife? It was necessary that a 
certain time should elapse, in order to 
ascertain the effects of the indicated 
remedies, ere an opinion could be 
hazarded: it passed—and the result 
was doubt, if not despair. The little 
family circle was broken up; and 
Edwin, accompanied by the wife of 
his bosom, fled from his native land 
as from a city of the plague. Little 
would it avail to trace, step by step, 
their melancholy course: its termina- 
tion was at Nice, where Alice, the last of 
her family who fell a victim to the cruel 
prejudices of relatives, found relieffrom 
her sufferings in the sleep of death. 
Many years have now elapsed 
since these events; and during their 
course Lady Madden has reaped the 
reward due to the momentary sacrifice 
of morbid feeling. Her only daughter, 
Agnes, was attacked by the same hi- 
therto relentless family disease ; but, 
aided by the information previously 
obtained, and a knowledge of the fa- 
mily constitution and habits, the worthy 
physician whom we have before men- 
tioned succeeded (with the permission 
of a Superior Power) in restoring her 
to perfect health. She is now the 


happy mother of a young family of 
children, on whom she gazes with de- 
light, and with a fair prospect of seeing 
them grow up to maturity in health 


and strength. She knows not that 
trembling anxiety and fearful forebod- 
ing with which poor Lady Madden 
was wont to watch her offspring; she 
feels not that soul-chilling apprehen- 
sion which fell upon her mother’s 
heart at the most trivial symptoms of 
indisposition, and told her that it was 
the fatal grasp of that deadly foe from 
which there was no escape, and which 
was ever lurking in their path of life. 

Edwin has never yet quitted the 
neighbourhood of poor Alice’s grave ; 
nor, probably, will he, until his only 
son shall have attained an age which 
may render it advisable for him to re- 
visit his native land. 

Here ends our Tale of Truth. Let 
those who look in these pages merely 
for a tale read no further. 

What little remains to be said in the 
performance of our painful duty is 
addressed to parents and heads of fa- 
milies. We conjure them, for the 
sake of suffering humanity—for the 
sake of those who shali bear their 
names hereafier—to think on these 
things ere the day of mourning and 
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deep thought-benumbing affliction 
cometh. From bitter experience we 
know the then utter incapacity of the 
soul,— the mental torpor intervening 
between those acute pangs which 
pierce the heart as a two-edged sword, 
—the weary, melancholy, still mono- 
tony of grief, when all that passeth 
before us seemeth but as a dream. 
Then the affectionate condolence of 
friends, and even the mild and gentle 
soothings of her voice who would 
whisper of comfort, are as the rude 
breathings of the storm, awakening the 
deeps, and stirring up the waters of 
affliction. 

If the immortal spirit, after it hath 
shaken off the worthless coil of mor- 
tality, be permitted to take an interest 
in the fate of those whom it hath left in 
the vale,—if the departed soul, which 
we then fondly believe is hovering 
near us, can feel sorrow and pity for 
those who were dear to it on earth, with 
what grief must it behold the secret 
which might have so much conduced 
to their future comfort buried in eternal 
oblivion ! 

Would not the benignant spirit, if 
permitted, entreat that that friend who 
was acquainted with all its mortal in- 
firmities might ascertain if his skill 
had in any degree withstood the pro- 
gress of disease, or alleviated its mortal 
pains? The unveiling of truth in such 
cases, where its developement is so 
important, and its concealment so ut- 
terly unavailing and indefensible, would 
effect more for science than years of 
study. 

In internal disorders, the family 
physician carefully watches changing 
and progressive symptoms; but the 
most skilful, we know, may be in error; 
and it is a fearful thing for the suffer- 
ing patient to reflect that the medicines 
which he takes may, possibly by some 
imperfection in his own description, or 
from being misunderstood in a very 
brief conversation, tend but to increase 
his malady. 

Thousands have died of disorders 
similar to those of which their parents 
perished before them; yet (speaking 
after the manner of men) their lives 
might have been long spared, their 
comforts increased, and their pains al- 
leviated, had truth been previously 
sought at the proper period,—had a 
disclosure been made to the few con- 
fidential, bedside, professional friends 
to whom the secrets of mortality are 
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familiar. A joy and delight must it 
be to the departed spirit to know that 
the useless, cumbersome eruvie which 
it hath cast away may yet be the means 
of preserving health to the strong, and 
restoring it to the weak; and thus lay 
a foundation for the happiness of poste- 
rity for many generations,-- since dis- 
eases are transmitted from father to 
son for an indefinite period. If the 
departed, on the contrary, know no- 
thing of what passeth on earth, then, in 
every doubtful case, affection, duty, and 
humanity, call loudly upon the living; 
all point in one direction, and are op- 
posed but by a solitary, morbid, selfish 
feeling of false delicacy. 

Could the surviving individual on 
whom the onus rests reflect at the cri- 
tical period, the delusion would seldom 
prevail; but, as we have said before, 
there are times when the spirit of man 
is crushed as it were within him, and 
may not for a while exercise its wonted 
faculties. The subject should be first 
contemplated from afar off. There is 
a degree of apparent cruelty, a charge 
which few have sufficient firmness to 
encounter, in introducing such a topic 
to the heart-stricken widow, or the 
mother “ weeping over her children 
because they are not;” therefore the 
course of action which duty and fond 
affection prescribe should be previously 
understood ; for, alas! to those mothers 
the day may arrive when they would 
willingly sacrifice their own existence 
could they but recall, for the benefit of 
their offspring, that fearfully momentous 
hour which they, writhing with mental 
pain, allowed to pass under the in- 
fluence of delusion, false refinement, 
and trembling sensibility. The acqui- 
escence in such a duty must frequently, 
from the complex nature of man’s 
mind, ever struggling between reason 
and prejudice, include a painful sacri- 
fice; but, however acutely that sacri- 
fice of selfish feeling may wound for a 
moment, it dwindles into utter insigni- 
ficance when compared with the fearful 
exactions of the future, with the long 
years of anguish and premature decay 
which, from neglect or pusillanimity, 
are reserved by the parent as an inhe- 
ritance for succeeding generations. 

If the reader belong to that class of 
mankind which turneth aside from the 
poor and him that hath no helper, and 
leaveth him to perish, from excess of 
sensibility ; if he be one who, because 
he cannot endure the sight of distress, 
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shutteth up the door of his heart, and 
refuseth to believe that hunger, and 
want,and desolation are abroad, and that 
the cold winter winds can destroy,—we 
shall regret that he hath read so far, 
and request him to lay down the book, 
as it will be useless and painful for him 
to proceed until he can shake off his 
morbid moral cowardice. 

It is with no lack of feeling that we 
write. Our spirit thrills and trembles 
within us at certain remembrances of 
the past and misgivings for the future. 
The case of the Madden family is not 
singular. Were it our object to inte- 
rest the feelings rather than to appeal 
to reason and sound judgment, we 
could tell of some who are now feebly 
journeying in the vale —to them in- 
deed a vale of tears and of the shadow 
of death. Hopeless and heart-broken 
are they; and there are those looking 
on now with fearful and pale anxiety, 
watching the changing countenance 
and the tottering footsteps, who once 
had it in their power, who, by « word, 
or even by a sign, might have 
But we restrain our pen, as it is but 
too probable that these pages may 
meet the eye of a sufferer. In the 
cases to which we allude mere ana- 
tomical knowledge is not the object. 
The medical attendant will, long ere 
he be called in to witness such scenes, 
have acquired all of science that our 
excellent institutions and his own ob- 
servations can yield him; but, in the 
examinations at which he will have 
previously assisted, much, of necessity, 
remains unknown. The progress of 
disease, and the nature, failure, or par- 
tial success of the remedies indicated 
are all mysteries, the ascertaining of 
which must be utterly out of the ques- 
tion. 

The general formation of the animal 
machine is well understood ; but the 
secret workings within can be but in- 
distinctly discerned even by the most 
eminent of our kind. The compli- 

cated engine ceases to move—and a 
strange fatuity prevents us from ascer- 
taining the cause! 

So strong is prejudice, that were a 
medical man to make the proposition 
in certain families he would risk the 
loss of his re putation and practice, al- 
though the few minutes he might re- 
quest would confer the greatest benefit 
on such fumilies which any human 
power could bestow. 

The miserable plea of false delicacy 
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falls to the ground when urged as a 
reason for concealing from the eye ofa 
friend, a constant medical attendant, 
the termination of that malady which 
has baffled his skill. He has, day by 
day, sat by the sufferer, and watched 
the progress of decay, and all the weak- 
ness of frail mortality is known to him. 
But death hath triumphed over every 
exertion of science; and the cause of 
that triumph remains unseen, unknown, 
and then—hidden for ever! And de- 
licacy thus excludes the friend, while 
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On the 13th of August the morning 
was clear and beautiful, when I took 
coach at the little village of Chapelizord 
for the district of Connemara, in the 
county of Galway. A friend had kindly 
invited me to be his companion ona 
fishing excursion; and I confess, al- 
though the literati were all in Dublin, 
I was not able to resist his solicitation. 
After some little demur, I settled the 
matter thus with myself, that I could 
have no fishing if I waited for -the 
philosophy, whereas I might have some 
philosophy if I went to fish. 

We rolled through a country not 
very remarkable for rural beauty, but 
smiling with fertility on every side, 
and affording a prospect of a most 
abundant harvest. There was, how- 
ever, except here and there, a want of 
that perfection of agriculture which 
converts England into a garden, and 
by which the comparatively sterile 
lands of Scotland are so honourably 
distinguished. Still a vast progress 
has been made, even within my own 
memory ; and recent inventions justify 
the notion that a still greater may be 
expected. The land itself must be 
improved; but the people — alas! 
thought I, what is to become of them? 
Will they ever become worthy of the 
land they live in, or gratefully sensible 
of the teeming blessings by which they 
are surrounded ? 

As my friend had started two days 
before me, I mounted the coach-box 
alone, and found a gentleman seated 
behind me, who presently made me 
feel his debtor for various little name- 
less courtesies, by which he pretty 
clearly intimated that it would not be 
his fault if we were not better ac- 
quainted. I found him a kindly, well- 
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—for we will speak out, the matter is 
far too important to allow of fastidious 
hesitation,— the friend is excluded ; 
the stranger, the mercenary, and the 
vulgar, are employed in their several 
avocations, without thought, delicacy, 
or scruple. 

To those who have the moral cou- 
rage to think, though the subject be 
painful, enough has been said ;—to 
those who have not, it were useless to 
address more. 


INTO THE COUNTY OF GALWAY. 


bred man, and, to my great satisfaction, 
a good conservative—as, indeed, al- 
most every man who wears a good coat, 
and speaks good English, either is, or 
must be very soon. He deplored the 
effect which the Reform-bill has already 
produced upon the lower orders, in 
imposing upon them duties for which 
they are wholly unfit, and can only 
qualify themselves by neglecting their 
proper avocations. They are tempted 
to become bad politicians, and are 
thus prevented from being useful men. 
Great power has been conferred upon 
them, without the competency of using 
that power aright; and the necessary 
consequence has been, and must be, 
that they will abuse it. Our parliament 
men now, my companion observed, re- 
present the poverty and the ignorance, 
not the wealth and the intelligence, of 
the country; and unless something be 
done to stay the career of licentious 
and desperate democracy, we must be 
undone. 

“ What,” I asked him, “ would be 
your remedy ?” 

He replied, “ I think much might 
be done by giving to the fifty-pound 
freeholders one representative. Some 
chance would be thus afforded that 
their interests would be taken care of. 
At present they are at the mercy of 
the creatures of a pauper constituency, 
who regard them with jealousy and 
hatred, and who will, assuredly, by 
and by, use the prodigious power 
which has been put into their hands 
for their destruction. But I think if 
what I propose were done, we still 
could hold our own.” 

“ Your project,” I said, “ is plau- 
sible, and, in the present state of things, 
something assuredly must be done, if 
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we are to be saved; but I should 
rather not venture upon a measure by 
which the two classes of the people 
must be so decidedly divided ;—I 
should be fearful of deepening, and 
rendering more deadly, that distrust 
and aversion which at present prevails, 
and to which, indeed, 1 mainly ascribe 
our present evils. Two sets of repre- 
sentatives, constituted as you have 
proposed, would almost resemble the 
Dutch and the Belgian deputies in 
the same assembly, who, however they 
might commingle, could never amal- 
gamate, and only meet, as the steel 
meets the flint, for purposes of fiery 
collision. No; I would much prefer 
raising the franchise, in Ireland at least, 
to twentypounds. You would thus have 
a fair representation of the intelligence, 
wealth, and industry of the country ; 
and what is more important, the con- 
stituencies would no longer be in the 
hands of the priests. The influ- 
ence of these gentlemen would be 
cut up by the roots ; and there would 
then be some prospect of peace in 
Ireland.” 

“ T do not know, sir,” he said; “ I 
am still inclined to my project. There 
could be no objection to giving a re- 
presentative to the gentry, and leaving 
a representative to the lower classes. 
But I think there would be much ob- 
jection to any plan that would leave a 
large class of persons, no matter how 
indigent or how reckless, unrepresented. 
The spirit of the age runs strongly 
against it. It would, no doubt, be 
better if our ten-pound constituency 
were never created. But now that they 
have got the power, you cannot wrest 
it from them; and the only mode of 
moderating its evils is to erect some 
such countervailing influence as that 
to which I have alluded. I see clearly 
the force of your objection, and ac- 
knowledge that it is strong; and I do 
not propose my measure as a perfectly 
unexceptionable one, but as one in 
which the good would in all proba- 
bility predominate over the evil. At 
present we are ridden down and 
trampled under the hoofs of a fero- 
cious populace ; and if there be not a 
rally on the part of the conservative 
interest, and a strong stand made 
against those who have reform uporr 
their lips, but destruction in their hearts, 
nothing can save us. All the most 
valuable and venerable institutions of 
England will be lost; and hell itself 
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will be almost a paradise as compared 
to the then state of Ireland.” 

We breakfasted at Innfield, and 
found the fare excellent, the prices 
reasonable, and the people civil. We 
had not to wait until tea was made 
after our arrival, by which four or five 
precious minutes are so often shame- 
fully pilfered from the all too scanty 
time afforded by fast travelling coaches 
to the passengers for taking what ought 
to be their principal meal. Tea and 
coffee were made, and well made, 
when we entered the room; and a 
cake, somewhat of the Sally Lun kind, 
was buttered and smoking on the table. 
We were all put intoa gay good humour, 
and did the fare substantial justice. 

The day continued remarkably fine, 
and our conversation did not slacken, 
or become less agreeable, as the coach 
rolled on. It was painful to witness a 
peasantry steeped in wretchedness in a 
country smiling with abundance ; as if, 
in fact, they were the only animals who 
derived no benefit from the improve- 
ments which they were instrumental in 
producing. But it was impossible to 
look closely at their condition, without 
perceiving that the fault lay, to a great 
degree, in themselves. Their cabins 
were hovels, in which a decent English 
labourer would not house a pig; and 
yet very little labour would have been 
sufficient to render them neat and com- 
modious. Their persons were filthy 
and their clothes tattered ; and yet it 
would have cost them nothing to keep 
the one clean, and but little to have 
the other mended. But these are com- 
forts to which they do not aspire ; and 
it will not, lam persuaded, be possible 
to do much for them as long as they 
are contented to acquiesce in their 
degradation. They are, no doubt, a 
wretched peasantry; but it is not so 
much a compulsory wretchedness to 
which they are constrained by circum- 
stances, as a voluntary wretchedness 
which they make for themselves. 

I thought, as I passed along, that 
much might be done to take them out 
of their present deplorable condition, 
if their landlords took a kindly interest 
in their well-being, and instituted some 
little system of rewards for those who 
had made some improvement in do- 
mestic comfort. It was not long before 
I witnessed a pleasing realisation of my 
view. In passing from Ballinaslow, 
the coach proceede:! through the estate 
of Lord Clancarty, and we were gra- 
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tified by observing on all sides com- 
fortable farm-houses, well stocked, as 
far as we could judge, with every con- 
venience; and the peasantry, both old 
and young, clean in their persons, and 
well clothed. The contrast was the 
more striking, because the system of 
husbandry in Connaught is not by any 
means so good as that of the country 
through which we had previously 
passed. In the one case there were more 
plentiful crops and a squalid popula- 
tion; in the other there was a decent 
and improving population and compa- 
ratively scanty crops. But Lord Clan- 
carty is a good landlord. He feels as 
he ought to feel the moral responsibility 
which attends the high station which he 
occupies ; and he and his family are 
unceasing in their endeavours to form 
good habits and instil good principles 
into the tenants upon his estate. That 
he has already succeeded to a great 
extent was perfectly evident from what 
we saw, and which abundantly satisfies 
me that similar efforts on the part of the 
other proprietors would speedily give 
a new aspect to the land. But, alas! 
when will our Whig landlords cease to 
talk evil and learn to do well? When 
will they condescend to exemplify their 
theoretical regard for the rights of the 
people by a little practical benevolence ? 
Not, L fear, until their theories have 
exploded in ruin; and their benevo- 
lence will be altogether unavailing. 

The Connaught peasantry are a very 
fine race. It is impossible to see them 
without feeling almost convinced of the 
Spanish or.gin of the people. The bare 
feet, the dark-red petticoat, and the 
blue cloak thrown gracefully over the 
shoulder, and sometimes covering the 
head, formed altogether a combination 
such as I have often imagined of the 
dress of the peasantry of Andalusia. 
Without either design or effort, and 
altogether unconsciously, their simple 
garments were disposed with a degree 
of taste upon which art could scarcely 
improve; and I have rarely seen a 
group of women since I left Athlone 
—and I am now in the wilds of Con- 
nemara—which would not form a most 
interesting study for a painter. Their 
manners, too, are simple, and they are 
an innocent and a happy people; and, 
save that they have not been able alto- 
gether to resist the temptation to illicit 
distillation, | believe that very little evil 
1s to be found amongst them. 

As my object was to reach the fish- 
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ing ground as soon as possible, I lost 
no time in Galway; nor was there, 
indeed, in the inn at which I sojourned 
for the night (and it was the principal 
one) any thing to tempt the traveller’s 
stay. It was noisy, filthy, and incon- 
venient. I found some difficulty in 
procuring a car to proceed with me as 
far as Spiddal, where the road begins to 
be so bad that it becomes necessary to 
proceed for the remainder of the way 
either on foot or on horseback. I ac- 
cordingly got mounted upon a stout 
Connemara pony, and, save that my 
stirrup-leathers once or twice gave way, 
had no reason to complain either of my 
steed or his equipments. These animals 
are singularly careful, and even skilful 
travellers, and make their way over the 
broken and precipitous roads and passes 
in this wild country with a caution and 
a steadiness that must excite admiration. 

Costello Lodge, at which I arrived 
about four o’clock in the evening of the 
14th, is situated upon the right bank 
of the Costello river, near to the point 
where it discharges its waters into Cos- 
tello Bay. It is a simple, unpretending 
little building, maintained at present 
by a company of gentlemen who delight 
in the angler’s gentle art, and who 
come here during the fishing season to 
take their amusement. The country 
around is exceedingly bleak and unin- 
teresting ; and the traveller feels, when 
he first arrives, as if he were cut off 
from all intercourse w'th civilisation. 
But, iw general, the fishing is so good, 
that the sportsman forgets every thing 
in the intensity of the angler’s enjoy- 
ment. 

I was not fortunate in the time of 
my arrival. An unusual continuance 
of dry weather had reduced the water 
very low; and this, while it prevents 
the egress of the new fish (which were 
waiting in shoals for admission at the 
mouth of the river), has the effect of 
rendering the old ones either shy or 
sulky. But I had no great reason to 
complain. The air was salubrious, 
and the exercise was invigorating ; 
and when a man is conscious of laying 
in health, he need scarcely regret the 
want of amusement. 

Nor was the fishing such as under any 
other circumstance could be despised : 
I killed, in about two hours, the first 
evening of my arrival, about 10 lbs. 
weight of fish, some of them weighing 
from two to three pounds. But my 
friend, who was acquainted with the 
HH 
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river, observed that that was miserable 
work, and that he has frequently within 
the same time killed 50 lbs. weight of 
fish, some two or three of which were 
well-sized salmon. 

Certainly, never did I see so well 
stocked a river; it is literally alive 
with fish. The rising of the trout and 
salmon frequently resembles a plunging 
fire into the water; and when they 
cannot be induced to take the artificial 
fly, it is no uncommon thing for the 
angler to watch with his landing-net at 
certain narrow parts of the stream, and, 
when the fish are making their way up, 
to intercept and catch them in great 
numbers. They sometimes fall upon 
the bank, in jumping out of the water ; 
and, if the grass should be high, or the 
heather thick, find some difficulty in 
making their way back again to their 
native element. 

The next day, the weather being still 
very unfavourable, we again betook 
ourselves to the stream, and, by eagerly 
availing ourselves of every passing 
cloud or transient breeze, contrived to 
have some amusement. The trout rose 
tolerably well, wherever we could fairly 
expect to rise them; but the salmon 
were not to be moved. They eyed the 
fly with a sulky indifference ; and no 
art could draw them from their wary 
concealment. 

Ha! that is a good one. How vi- 
gorously he plunges! There he is 
clean out of the water! With what 
wild astonishment he regards the mys- 
terious thrall in which he is held, and 
how desperate his efforts to get free! 
All in vain!—the hook maintains its 
firm hold. He now makes for the 
weeds, his strength evidently failing ; 
if he can but take shelter there, he 
is gone, line and all—but that may 
not be; we must at all risk put the 
strength of the line to the test. Softly, 
sofily!—that will do. Ile now has 
all that an honourable antagonist can 
require,—a clear stage and no favour. 
But he is done. How heavily he tum- 
bles! His resisting power is evidently 
gone; and he floats into the net almost 
a lifeless burden ;—a white trout, in 
excellent season, weighing about three 
pounds. 

The breeze has now died away, and 
there is not a ripple on the water. Tire 
river is a perfect looking-glass,— how 
beautiful in its windings, and how calm 
and tranquil in its course! I am not 
one of those who give much heed to 
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what the advocates of natural religion 
may say; but there is assuredly a reli- 
gion in nature. There is a tranquil- 
lising power in the sights and sounds 
which in this wild region meet the eye 
and the ear, by which the heart is 
soothed and the mind delighted —by 
which vain projects are reproved, fe- 
verish anxieties allayed, and torment- 
ing disquietudes prevented. Words- 
worth’s lines, which I can quote but 
imperfectly from memory, are felt in 
all their force and beauty — 
«* When the busy stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I turned to thee! 
O sylvan Wye, thou wanderer through 
the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee!” 


Natural religion, as it is ordinarily 
understood, is a kind of substitute for 
revealed. It is placed by the callous 
sceptic as a kind of sentinel upon the 
strong portals of his heart, and per- 
forms its entire duty when it thrusts 
out revealed religion at the point of 
the bayonet. But not so the religion 
of nature—not so that religion which 
the contemplative observer sees in the 
forms and the natures of things animate 
and inanimate, in the laws by which 
they are governed, and in the purposes 
which they subserve. In them he is 
led to recognise the same wisdom, the 
same excellence, the same beauty, and 
the same love, by which the pages of 
the Divine Word are distinguished ; 
so that the one is but a commentary 
upon the other—a light by which it 
is illuminated, not a cloud by which 
it is intercepted. The natural religion, 
for which darkling philosophers are 
willing to part with revelation, is but 
the shadow ; in grasping at which they 
lose the substance. The religion which 
the lover of streams and valleys, of 
meads and mountains, finds in a de- 
lighted observation of natural pheno- 
mena — 

“‘ The harvest of the quiet eye, 

That broods and sleeps on his own 

heart” — 
serves but to enhance and magnify the 
glad tidings of great joy which the 
gospel announces ; and which he only 
the more values and reveres, because 
he has been led to find 
‘“* Tongues in trees, 

Books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 

thing.” 
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When I have heard vain and pre- 
sumptuous men talk of the light of 
nature, of how much may be known 
from it, and what little necessity there 
is for any other or better light for our 
moral guidance, I could not but sus- 
pect that they were wholly unconscious 
of the degree in which they were in- 
debted for the clearest and soundest of 
their notions respecting the foundation 
of morality to revelation ; so that, to my 
seeming, they resembled the drunken 
Irishman in the song, who panegyrises 
the moon at the expense of the sun, 
and says, 
“Long life to the moon, for a sweet 
lovely creature, 
That serves us for lamplight each night 
in the dark ; 
While the sun only shines in the day, 
which, by nature, 
Wants no light at all, as you all may 
remark.” 


Sut, d propos, the sun is not now 
shining, and a gentle breeze is just 
springing up. Come, we will have 
another throw. The tail of that stream 
contains some sporting fish ; I will try 
whether it is possible to entice them. 
There—-I have him; he rose but to 
mock the fly, and he has been hooked 
in the tail. He is not so large as the 
last trout; but, his head being free, 
he has twice his power. We must 
manage him gently, and let him have 
his way a litthe—he will be tame 
enough by and by. Whirr—how he 
makes the wheel spin! But he is 
well hooked. There is no fear. Ay; 
now he begins to feel that his case is 
hopeless. Wind him up, wind him up. 
Give him the butt a little — there, 
he is landed. A good-sized trout, 
of somewhat more than two pounds 
weight. His colour shews that he had 
been a long time in the river; as the 
trout, when first they enter it, are all 
white, but gradually assimilate in hue 
to the soil on which they feed, until 
they become very dark indeed. The 
quality of the fish, however, undergoes 
very little change. It is excellent. 

Thus I wiled away the time, and 
returned with about twenty pound 
weight of fish in the evening —well 
tired, and quite ready for my dinner. 
I was peculiarly fortunate in the friend 
by whose invitation I was privileged to 
be for a few days a sojourner at Cos- 
tello Lodge. He is a perfect cabinet 


of worth and intelligence. I am rather 
amore bookish man than he is; but in 
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a knowledge of the world, in an exact 
observation of human life, acquired 
from a very varied experience of life 
in all its varieties, in sound good sense, 
and plain, practical piety, I know very 
few, indeed, who are his equals. He 
was my host, and made the evening 
pass as pleasantly and as profitably as 
the day. 

Our dinner consisted of some of the 
fish which we had caught, dressed to 
admiration ; together with a plain, sub- 
stantial joint or two, to which the 
mountain air and the exercise which 
we had taken enabled us to do admir- 
able justice. At home, my consump- 
tion of animal food is small; and of 
wine, or any thing spirituous, next to 
nothing. But if I ventured to say that 
here, I very much fear that I might be 
suspected of indulging in theory which 
was palpably discredited by my prac- 
tice ; for I did address myself to the 
viands before me with a keenness of 
relish which an alderman might have 
envied ; and was not sparing of strong 
potations neither ;— as what would 
under ordinary circumstances have 
been excess, was now no more than 
needful refreshment. 

My agreeable entertainer was full 
both of information and anecdote, 
upon every subject that presented 
itself; and satisfied me, by a few 
plain observations, of the impractica- 
bility of making Galway an embarking 
port for America,—a project which is 
at present entertained with much favour 
by the good people of that town. He 
pointed on the map to Slime Head and 
Loup Head, and shewed me how com- 
pletely a vessel must be embayed before 
it could enter the harbour, and the great 
risk which must be run in such a case, 
when it might happen to blow strongly 
upon a lea shore. Besides, the harbour 
itself is dangerous, containing many 
sunken rocks and sand banks, and in 
some places without the depth of water 
which large vessels would require. The 
thing cannot be done. It is in vain, 
in such a case, to fight against nature. 

The peasantry in the adjoining vil- 
lage, Rosaville, chiefly subsist by trading 
in vessels of small burden to the county 
of Clare. Their lading is generally 
either turf or sea weed ; in return for 
which they frequently bring back po- 
tatoes, their own soil not yielding pro- 
duce sufficient to render it worth any 
laborious cultivation. A load of turf 
costs them eight shillings, for which 
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they get fifteen; the difference being 
the wages of the labour of at least 
three men for two days, and also the 
profits of their stock, and a compensa- 
tion for the wear and tear of their vessel 
—not to talk of the risk of insurance. 
The sea weed pays them better: for 
that they pay ten shillings a load, and 
get one or two-and-twenty. It is used 
in the county of Clare for manure, and 
answers very well for one year. The 
late Mr. Nimmo had a harbour erected 
for the boats, which is found very ser- 
viceable ; and also proceeded to a con- 
siderable extent in the formation of a 
road, which would, if it could be con- 
nected with the pier, prove of great 
advantage. But it stops almost within 
a stone’s cast of the point where it was 
intended to terminate; and the very 
rocky nature of the intervening ground 
renders it impossible that it could be 
completed by any ordinary labour. It 
is to be hoped that the government will 
again take the matter up. In their 
hands the thing could be easily done ; 
and the benefit would be great to the 
rural population of this wild district. 

The boats of the fishermen cost them 
from forty to fifty pounds. I was sur- 
prised that they could contrive to raise 
such a sum ; and still more surprised 
to find, upon inquiry, that many of 
them have even more than that in hard 
cash lying by them. Still their cabins 
are wretched hovels — they are satisfied 
with the poorest fare—and their little 
capital accumulates without a thought 
being bestowed upon turning it to ac- 
count, either by improving the cultiva- 
tion of their ground, or increasing their 
domestic comforts. 

In one case we observed a miserable 
hut, reared against the side of a rock, 
and loosely thatched with turf sods. 
The smoke that issued from the door 
and through the roof denoted that it 
was a human habitation, although I 
should have thought that he could not 
be entitled to the character of a mer- 
ciful man who could allocate it for the 
shelter of a beast. It was occupied by 
a man and his wife, who married with- 
out having wherein they could lay their 
heads, and was given them until they 
could build one for themselves by a 
compassionate neighbour, who had used 
it as a cow-house. The poor woman, 


who came out at our instance, exhibited 
a degree of cheerfulness and content- 
ment with her lot that moved our ad- 
ller countenance beamed 


miration. 
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with animation and gladness ; and she 
spoke of her privations with a gay in- 
difference, which to some of us brought 
home a pungent conviction of ingra- 
titude for blessings by which we were 
al! too highly favoured. ‘ Any way,” 
said she, smiling, and pointing to the 
rock against which the hut was built, 
“ it has a good gable.” Never did I 
see so beautiful an instance of the 
manner in which internal peace may 
be made to counterbalance external 
misery, or how graciously an all-mer- 
ciful Providence “ tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb.” 

Blessings descend upon your wea- 
ther-beaten face, poor peasant woman 
of the wilds of Connemara! Never 
will 1 forget your words, “ Any way, 
it has a good gable.” Could there be 
a more perfect compliance with the 
spirit of the precept, “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” Oh, that 
these poor people could only, live in 
the light of the gospel! Methinks the 
world itself would not exhibit a race in 
whom “ sweet civility, in rustic wilds,” 
might be carried to greater perfection. 

But the poor creatures are altogether 
unacquainted with any just notions of 
true religion. I questioned some of 
them, and was surprised at the extent 
of their ignorance. There is scarcely, 
in any corner of the globe, a race 
more spiritually benighted. They are 
so utterly ignorant of the leading facts 
of gospel history, that Carlton’s lines, 
composed in imitation of the Christmas 
carols, that are recited with great devo- 
tion in other parts of [reland, are by no 
means liable to the charge of exaggera- 
tion — 


“ *Twas on a Christmas morning, 
All in the month of May, 
Jerusalem was born 
Down by the Baltic sea.” 


The priests are regarded as demigods, 
and can wield them at will. They know 
no distinction between right and wrong, 
but as it is pointed out to them by their 
spiritual advisers ; who may be much 
more truly said to make the religion 
they profess, as those who speak with 
authority, than to administer in a reli- 
gion derived from God, and to be 
clothed with a moral accountability. 
And this must always be the case in 
a system which only makes the gospel 
known through the church, instead of 
suflering the church to be known 
through the gospel. 
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There is, therefore, a degree of stag- 
nancy in all spiritual things, of which 
the Dead Sea of Sodom is not a suffi- 
ciently lively emblem; and, at the 
same time, a readiness to take up any 
project, or conspire with any purpose, 
which may be suggested by their spi- 
ritual guides, of which but a faint idea 
may be formed from the obedience of 
a disciplined army to a skilful com- 
mander: for the voice of the priest is 
to them the voice of Deity ; and no ties 
of gratitude or affection will prevent the 
sudden manifestation of the most deadly 
hatred, if they are persuaded that by 
such conduct the cause of their religion 
will be served. It is a maxim, that the 
best things when corrupted become 
the worst. And it is my firm belief 
that the Popish peasantry in this coun- 
try, when they are betrayed into san- 
guinary excesses from motives of reli- 
gious bigotry, are only exasperated by 
the good that is in them into a more 
infuriate hatred of those who differ from 
them ; and hate them with a more in- 
tense malignity, merely because they 
hate them without any sufficient cause. 
It is no paradox to say, that their 
savage atrocities are so shocking, be- 
cause, under ordinary circumstances, 
they are so unnatural. 

The time may come, and _ that 
speedily, when these words may be 
remembered. The peasantry are at 
present as quiet as— gunpowder, be- 
fore the match has been applied to it. 
The priesthood are at present as tran- 
quil —as the whirlwind, “* when hushed 
in grim repose, it expects its evening 
prey.” But all things are, to my scem- 
ing, preparing for a tremendous explo- 
sion, 

In this wild district there are no 
Protestants, save the water-guard upon 
the station; and yet it is a place in 
which the presence of a Protestant 
clergyman, if he were a discreet and 
worthy man, would be invaluable. 
By him a savings bank might be esta- 
blished, the value of which would soon 
be felt; and various little extra minis- 
terial services might be performed, 
which, if done judiciously, and with- 
out any ostensible desire to interfere 
with their religious opinions, must in 
time go far to soften any prejudices 
which they may have been taught to 
entertain against him. Notions of 
cleanliness and comfort might be com- 
municated to them, by which their con- 
dition would soon be improved, together 
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with numerous little improvements in 
husbandry, and abridgments of labour, 
for which they must be very thankful. 
What a moral revolution might thus 
be insensibly wrought by one such 
man as Martin Doyle! It is melan- 
choly to think how considerations of 
this kind are at present despised by 
our rulers, and of the sacrilegious ap- 
propriation of the funds by which such 
projects might be effected. But it is 
even still more painful to think of the 
worse than sacrilegious appropriation 
of public money to the maintenance 
and the education of the religious 
teachers of the worship of the Church 
of Rome, by whose instrumentality it 
is that the peasantry of this country are 
the benighted and degraded race we 
find them. 

The weather was now so hopelessly 
fine, and the water so provokingly low, 
that we resolved to leave Costello Lodge, 
my companion to return to Dublin, and 
I to pay a long promised visit toa friend 
in the neighbourhood of Galway. We 
accordingly set out, having been pre- 
ceded by a jaunting-car, and a horse 
with two panniers carrying our luggage, 
and proceeded on foot over the moun- 
tain paths, until we reached that part 
of the road upon which we might 
mount our car with safety. In about 
eight hours we were again within the 
regions of civilisation. 

I seemed to myself like a man who 
returned from the other world, so com- 
plete was the absorbing nature of my 
pursuit, and the entire sequestration 
from the bustle and the business of 
this work-day existence. Again the 
hum of life arose around me, and 
the din of politics made itself be heard. 
I took up a newspaper; | looked in- 
stinctively for the proceedings of the 
distinguished men whom I left in 
Dublin at their illustrious labours, 
and the first thing that met my eye 
and touched my heart was the account 
of the honour of knighthood which was 
conferred upon Professor Hamilton — 
sweet Professor Hamilton! How my 
heart exulted! L was with him in 
spirit in this joy; and did not even 
feel an abatement of pleasure at the 
distinction which he obtained, from the 
consideration that it was O’Connell’s 
lord-lieutenant who conferred it. 

But, bless me, what havoc the lords 
have made with the Corporation Reform 
Bill! Before I went to Connemara, it 
promised to be as pretty a piece of 
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legislative robbery as a man could 
hope to meet with in a summer day. 
Now it is really metamorphosed into 
something like a constitutional mea- 
sure, and, accordingly, runs a great 
chance of being ignominiously rejected. 
Dear me, but these lords are sad dogs. 
If they are suffered to have their way, 
the high road will soon be no place for 
the profession of a gentleman. 

I do not mean to trouble the reader 
with any particular account of the city 
of Galway, its antiquity, its topography, 
its public buildings, its trade, or its 
population. My stay was too short, 
and my visit too hurried, to enable me 
to do such subjects full justice. The 
public are already aware that one of 
the national schools which receives aid 
from the Education Board is held in a 
nunnery, amidst an ostentatious display 
of all the paraphernalia of Popery. 
They are not, I believe, so fully in- 
formed that another school, which re- 
ceives a grant from the Board, was 
expressly founded for the education of 
Roman Catholics in all the peculiarities 
of their creed. A benevolent individual 
left two sums of money; one for the 
establishment of a school for the edu- 
cation of Protestants upon a Protestant 
foundation; the other for the establish- 
ment of a school for the education of 
Roman Catholics upon a Roman Ca- 
tholic foundation ;— clearly contem- 
plating such a distinction between the 
two classes as precluded the possibility, 
or at least argued the inexpediency, 
of compromise, in the hope of doing 
greater good by a more general arrange- 
ment. Now | say nothing of the wis- 
dom or the policy of the Education 
Board in making a grant to this endow- 
ment,—men may judge variously of 
that, according to the complexion of 
their sentiments and opinions; but I 
do say that it scarcely admits of a 
doubt, that those who receive this 
grant must have played false either 
to the Board of Education or to the 
original founder. Ifthey did not make 
it a place where Roman Catholic youth 
might be instructed in the principles of 
their religion, they must have frustrated 
the intentions of the one; and if they 
did make it such a place, they must 
have acted in contravention of the 
rules of the other. I do not, however, 
venture to say that Roman Catholics 
may not find an easy solution for 
difficulties such as this, where con- 
science and interest are so lard to be 
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reconciled, in that “ complete body of 
theology” which has been compiled 
by Peter Dens ; although I have been 
given to understand that it is only now, 
for the first time, beginning to find its 
way into the county of Galway. 
I visited the gaol, and found it a 
building admirable in its contrivance, 
in its arrangements, and in its super- 
intendence. It does all who are con- 
cerned in its management great credit. 
To one thing alone I had occasion to 
object: about fifteen of the culprits 
were employed in a yard breaking 
stones. This was their punishment. 
They were each, of course, furnished 
with a formidable hammer, and might 
at any moment rise and massacre their 
keepers. Although such an event is 
not very probable, yet the possibility 
of it ought to be provided against in 
an establishment such as this. 
We saw the unhappy wretch who 
was convicted at the late assizes for the 
murder of his wife, and who was lying 
for execution on the following Monday. 
Hie was absorbed in prayer, and we did 
not disturb him. There was another 
individual also convicted with him of 
the same crime, and who was, in like 
manner, sentenced to suffer; but he 
has been pardoned. He is, I believe, 
innocent of the crime. Ryan, the mur- 
derer, first sought to inculpate him as 
an accomplice, in the hope of being 
received as king’s evidence against him, 
and thus escaping himself. But when 
he found his own doom irreversibly 
sealed, he hesitated not to confess 
“the deep damnation” which he 
brought upon himself by being a false 
accuser; and the poor creature, who 
was so nearly the victim of his perjury, 
has been rescued by his penitence. 
We found him on his knees, giving 
thanks to God. But he has been a 
great sufferer. [le was twelve months 
in prison. His little family lost their 
all when he was taken from them, 
and they are now, he knows not where, 
begging about the world. He has had 
the anguish of thinking that they were 
without stay or comfort, while they had 
to bear the burden of his ignominy in 
addition to their own misery and des- 
titution. Oh God! how awful are thy 
dispensations! What desolation a wick- 
ed man may cause by one single word ! 
How merciful, in the present instance, 
that the truth was made known before 
it was too late, and that the worst con- 
sequences were thus averted ! 
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Passing from this part of the prison, 
we proceeded to the execution loft. 
We ascended the fatal stairs, which so 
many ascend who are never to return ; 
and the case of the poor creature from 
whom we had just parted served to 
impress upon us a painful sense of the 
blindness and the rashness of criminal 
justice. When we reached the loft, 
we perceived, in an adjoining room, 
an individual stretched upon a pallet 
which lay upon the ground. He was 
the executioner. At our approach he 
aroused himself, and stretched and 
yawned, somewhat after the manner 
of a slumbering tiger, when stirred up 
by its keeper to gratify the curiosity of 
a stranger ; for never did I behold, in 
human shape, a being who seemed to 
have so utterly renounced his kindred 
with our common nature. I felt an 
undefinable thrill of involuntary hor- 
ror as I gazed upon him. His large 
ill-shaped head sat upon a pair of 
brawny shoulders, from which hung 
his arms, tapering into the long, lean, 
dirty fingers, which seemed to have 
been cast in the very mould that best 
fitted them for their office, and which 
so ofien exhibited a nimble alacrity 
when busied about the throats of mur- 
derers. His body, too, became atte- 
nuated; and he lounged about the 
room with the listless air of one whose 
only object it was to kill time between 
one execution and another. 

“That fellow,” said my friend, 
“would hang you or me to-mor- 
row, without the least compunction. 
Wouldn’t you, Kelly?” 

Kelly peered at us with his sharp 
grey eyes, and said, “ I would.” 

* [ wouldn’t like to be in your 
clutches,” said my friend. 

“JT wouldn’t be wishing for you, 
indeed,” said Kelly. 

Other “ finishers of the law” whom 
I have occasionally fallen in with re- 
tained still some traces which served 
to identify them with their kind ; they 
seemed as if they and humanity had 
shaken hands together, and parted good 
friends. But this fellow and humanity 
had never been acquainted. Ile stood 
surrounded by a repulsive atmosphere, 
which kept all ordinary sympathies at 
bay; and the armadillo is not more 
protected by its coat of mail against 
external accidents, than he seemed 
panoplied against every emotion of 
compassion or touch of nature, which 
might serve to indicate, as the poet says, 


“« That we have all of us one human 
heart.” 

Others I have seen who were not 
insensible of the degrading condition 
to which they were reduced, or of the 
loathsome feeling with which they were 
regarded ; and they either attempted to 
brazen it out by a hardened assumption 
of a callosity which they did not feel, 
or there was an air of timid deprecation 
about them which seemed to say that 
“ it was their poverty, not their will,” 
that consented, and to bespeak com- 
passion, or at least forbearance. But 
in Kelly there was nothing at all of 
this. He seemed to feed upon igno- 
miny —ay, and with an appetite that 
* grew by what it fed on.” He looked 
as if he entertained a grudge towards 
his species, and was not half satisfied 
at the tardy instalments by which they 
were paying off the debt they owed him. 
Others I have seen who have exhibited 
a visible uneasiness in their degrada- 
tion: he would have been uneasy out 
of his degradation ; it was his life of 
life—the very element in which he 
lived and moved and had his being. 
Ilis nature seemed as if it would oscil- 
late if placed in any other position, 
and could only find its proper centre 
of gravity by becoming fixed in the 
avocations of a hangman. His delight 
would have been to hold the balance 
for Shylock, if he was not permitted to 
enjoy the superior luxury of excising 
the pound of human flesh. 

It is strange, and | know not how 
to account for it, but the expression of 
his countenance strongly reminded me 
of Lord Plunkett. Start not, reader: 
there are associations of contrast as 
well as of resemblance. Perhaps, on 
the present occasion, the suggestion 
may have arisen from the fact that 
extremes are nearest,—the head of the 
law and its most ignominious servant ; 
or it might possibly have arisen from 
the conviction that the noble lord is 
now the executioner of his own fame. 
To a certainty, the fine intellectual 
forehead of the lord-chancellor was 
wanting; but, in the back parts of the 
heads of each, phrenologists would, I 
believe, have discovered not a little of 
correspondence ; and there was a har- 
dened audacity in the eye, and a lurk- 
ing ferocity in the visage of the wretch 
before me, that was altogether in cha- 
racter with his calling — although, had 
he the noble lord’s powers of mind, 
I doubt if he would at any time have 
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made a gratuitous parade of his inhu- 
manity. He might in such a case have 
had the good taste, if not the good 
feeling, to abstain from cutting re- 
proaches towards a noble, but mis- 
guided enthusiast, on the eve of his 
death, however willing he might be to 
act as his executioner. 

The fellow, too, was dainty of his 
worth. He knew how necessary he 
was in critical emergencies — how dif- 
ficult it would be to supply his place ; 
and the gaoler, accordingly, had no 
small trouble in managing him, and 
keeping him in humour. He was 
capricious in his appetite ; and if not 
supplied with the best food, and punch 
too, without stint, he was apt to sulk 
or become restive; and the conse- 
quences might be serious to all— but 
the unhappy culprit, to whom his 
caprice might thus extend a longer 
day than was intended. 

But let us breathe the open air, and 
escape from this den of misery and 
guilt, and enjoy again the healthful 
influences of nature. There are in the 
town of Galway many other establish- 
ments well worthy of the attention of a 
stranger. Its mendicity institution is 
highly creditable to the gentlemen by 
whom it has been established ; and the 
traveller, who has been annoyed by the 
concourse of importunate beggars in 
almost every other county town through 
which he has passed, will be surprised 
and gratified by the absence of that 
annoyance in Galway. 

There are, besides, improvements, 
either already accomplished or in pro- 
gress, by which the inhabitants must 
be greatly advantaged. A pier has been 
already erected, which affords a great 
protection to the boats of the fishermen 
inhabiting a place called “ the Clod- 
der ;” and a canal and harbour have 
been planned, and are in progress, by 
which the shipping interest must be 
vastly benefited, and the trade, in ge- 
neral, much improved. The indivi- 
duals to whose intelligence, energy, 
and public spirit the inhabitants of 
Galway are indebted for advantages 
like these, ought to be held by them 
in grateful remembrance. 

It was to me melancholy to see 
the dilapidated state of their fine old 
cathedral, while Roman Catholic places 
of worship, in all their vulgar assump- 
tion of stately architecture, are rising 
in insulting mockery around it, as if 
they were intended as a stupid cari- 
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cature of the venerable pile that is 
nodding to its fall. Unquestionably, 
whether it be ascribable to faction or 
to piety, they are careful of their own, 
and the blessing of the Rechabites 
seems to attend them. 

Nor is the sad visitation that has 
come upon the Irish branch of the 
established church altogether to be 
ascribed to Lord Melbourne and his 
accomplices. Recent circumstances 
have, indeed, enabled his lordship to 
unmask his designs, and to deploy his 
forces against it to the most advantage. 
But if it had not been, in the first 
instance, compromised by its friends, 
it never could be harmed by the hos- 
tility of its enemies. 

It is, however, gratifying to perceive 
that, whatever may become of the 
church, Tommy Moore has been taken 
care of. Lord Melbourne has con- 
ferred upon him a pension of three 
hundred a-year—-something, it must 
be allowed, in these hard times, al- 
though rather too parsimonious an 
allowance, when we consider the in- 
dustry and the ability with which the 
little bard has been occupied, from 
early youth to old age, in the cause of 
profligacy and sedition. If Lord Mel- 
bourne only knew the number of inno- 
cent females who became prostitutes 
from reading his amatory writings, or 
the number of honest men whom his 
politics have converted into latent 
traitors, he would, perhaps, have been 
more liberal. But he is entitled, at 
all events, to ample credit for the 
time chosen for conferring this reward. 
While with one hand he is weaving a 
chaplet for the brow of the translator 
of Anacreon, and the editor of the 
memoirs of Captain Rock; with the 
other he is smiting down the esta- 
blished church, and doing all that in 
him lies to cut the throat of true 
religion. 

Abilities! genius ! — undoubtedly 
Mr. Moore does possess great abilities 
and transcendent genius ; but the ques- 
tion is, how have they been employed ? 
Abilities, and even genius, are often 
exhibited in a very remarkable degree 
by blacklegs and pickpockets ; but no 
one thinks that on that account they are 
entitled to any token of national gra- 
titude. Let it be shewn that Mr. 
Moore’s genius and abilities have been 
employed in the cause of virtue and 
morality, and no one will rejoice more 
heartily than I shall in the honour that 
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has been done him. But until that is 
shewn, I must hold that the recent 
pension which he has received is alto- 
gether undeserved, and only calculated 
to confound the distinction between 
virtue and vice, and to detract from 
the value of those other pensions which 
have been conferred upon individuals 
whose genius is not more remarkable 
than their moral worth, and whose 
writings have reflected a lustre upon 
their age and their country. 

Inone respect, I must do Mr. Moore 
justice: his private life has been ami- 
able, if not blameless. He has been 
a good son, a good husband, a good 
father, and a good brother. But his 
writings have been sources of moral 
and political pestilence, and for these 
it is that he has been rewarded. 
O tempora! O mores ! 

But hie we homeward ; it is time to 
bring my rambling excursion to a close. 
Having seen as much as I could see in 
a few days of the old town and its 
neighbourhood, I prepared for my de- 
parture, and took a reluctant leave of 
my valued friend, to whose cordial 
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hospitality I was mych a debtor. For 
he is one of those who do not en- 
cumber their guests with superfluous 
civilities. He did what he liked, and 
I did what I liked ;—and that with ten- 
fold satisfaction when I knew that my 
presence was no impediment to him. 
We thus contrived to have, without 
any alloy, no small share of social 
enjoyment. 

I do not mean to trouble the reader 
with any minute account of my journey 
upwards. Suffice it to say I was pecu- 
liarly fortunate in my fellow-travellers, 
and derived both pleasure and profit 
from their conversation on the way. 
Altogether my excursion was delight- 
ful. I returned with a degree of health 
and vigour, both in body and mind, 
such as can scarcely be conceived by 
constant sojourners in the sooty atmo- 
sphere of a noisy city, and of which 
if they could form any adequate idea, 
there would be far fewer valetudi- 
narians. I seemed to myself as if I 
had been spending ‘‘ twelve days with 
the blameless Ethiopians.” 


WueEn the hand of Love 
Flings its mantle o’er us, 
Calm is all above, 
Bright is all before us — 
Shapes and sounds of day 
Float for ever round us ; 
And without allay 
Bliss doth then surround us. 


Then the fields are green, 

Then the flowers are brightest, 
Fairest every scene, 

And the heart is lightest ~ 
Blithe and free and gay, 

Dream we not of sorrow — 
And if blest to-day, 

Care not for to-morrow. 


When within our hearts 
Love the wizard worketh, 
At his voice departs 
Every care that lurketh. 
Where he treadeth blow 
Flowers that wither never — 
These doth he bestow : 
Therefore love we ever. 
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(From the Prout Papers.—No. XVII.) 
Cuap. I1].—Tueopore Beza, Farner Vaniire, Georce Bucnanan. 


“‘ Tros Rutulusve fuat nullo discrimine habebo.”— £neid, lib. x. 
“« Je ne décide pas entre Genéve et Rome.” — Henriade, cant. ii. v. 6. 


Prout conjures up three ghosts, to sup to-night on a red-herring ; 

These ghostly guests he interests, of the art they loved conferring : 

With a cordial greet the Jesuit hails the two other gemmen — 

The cannie Scot, and the Huguenot, from the borders of Lake Leman.—O. Y, 


Tue character of our sacerdotal luminary gradually unfolding itself in each 
successive essay, is, we imagine, by this time fully developed ; and the contem- 
plative eye has long since scanned every feature in the physiognomy of his mind. 
Nay, the very lineaments of his face, the exact contour of his countenance, the 
outlines of his very visage, must, at this stage of the business, be familiar to the 
fancy of those who (like ourselves) have been debarred the privilege of personal 
acquaintanceship with the pastor of W. G. Hill. The public, we venture to 
affirm, hath conceived as satisfactory an idea of his outward man, though depic- 
tured by the mere crayon of imagination, as if we had gone to the vast trouble 
and expense of a wood-cut to grace the cover of our Magazine ; and had there 
ostensibly hung him out in effigy, sign-board fashion, looking unutterable things 
from a circling festoon of watercresses and laurel. Albeit we have not yet dis- 
carded all notion of bringing Prout’s head to “ the block” (a threat which we 
may put into execution some of these days); still we are quite confident, that 
his writings have already furnished so graphic a portraiture of their author, that 
any pictorial attempt would only be a gilding of refined gold, and a painting of 
the lily. Some faces are so necessarily characteristic of the mind, and, vice versd, 
some minds so essentially associated with a corresponding facial index, that there 
can be (to use the memorable word of Wellington) “no mistake.” Where is 
the bat so blind as not to recognise in the duke’s eye and beak the eagle of 
Torres Vedras, the condor of Seringapatam ? Who sees not at a glance the 
ruffian Radical in the phiz of Fieschi? What better “ illustration ” could even 
M‘Crone get for a new edition of Goldsmith, than Brougham’s head as the rueful 
schoolmaster of the ‘‘ deserted village?” Have not the Lords, during the whole 
session, 
‘* Learnt to trace 
The night’s disasters in his evening face ?” 


Speaking of which last remarkable object, the Hon. Mrs. Norion has of late 
been heard to declare, that it always reminded her of “an abridgement of 
profane history.” What can she mean? 

Our reason for thus adverting to heads, may be understood at once by a 
reference to certain craniological proceedings, reported to have taken place in 
Dublin. Every one who has read the paper, published by us in July, 1834, 
entitled “‘ Swift’s Madness; a Tale of a Churn,” must know that Prout’s parents 
were the Dean and the accomplished Stella. Those two high authorities, Mr. 
Burke, the genealogist, and Sir William Betham, Ulster king-at-arms, have 
admitted the fact. Now it appears that a “scientific association” (a show got 
up somewhat on the principle of Wombwell’s travelling menagerie) hath been 
recently visiting the Irish capital ; and this impersonation of fair Science, having 
played her antics there for the amusement of an enlightened public, in return for 
sundry capers exhibited in the Rotunda, hath requested (out-Heroding Heropras!) 
that the skulls of Swift and Stella should be presented on a charger for her in- 
spection. The result of the phrenological inquest is announced to be the dis- 
covery of “ the organ of combativeness” in Prout’s father “ very large ;” that of 
“ destructiveness” equally Brobdingnagian ; “ wit” being at a very low mark — 
“imperceptible.” We cannot let this pass without comment. Several other 
matters, to be sure, deserve notice in these Dublin doings: such, for instance, as 
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the jury of medical matrons impanelled to report on the hip-bone of poor Charley 
Mathews ; and Dinny Lardner’s grand lecture, so clearly demonstrative of what 
wonders may be still achieved with the jaw-bone of an ass. But are not all 
these things written in the Atheneum? To it we refer. 

Our object in alluding to these “transactions” at all, is simply to put the 

ublic on its guard against the implied insinuation that Prout inherited from the 
Bean these combative and destructive bumps, along with the “ imperceptible” 
share of wit which we are willing to admit fell to his lot, and formed indeed 
(with a lock of Stella’s hair) his sole patrimony. There is not a word of truth in 
the vile innuendo. Mild and tolerant, ever ready to make allowance for other 
people’s prejudices, sympathising with all mankind, there was not an atom of 
pugnacity in his composition: we are confident that, had an autopsia taken 
place at his death, the gall-bladder would have been found empty. He was par- 
ticularly free from that epidemic disease which has ever raged among clergymen 
of all persuasions, and for the eradication of which no nostrum has been as yet 
discovered, we mean the scurvy disorder called, by Galen, Odium Theologicum. 
This virulent and immedicable distemper could never make the slightest inroad 
on his constitution. To his brethren of the cloth he recommended literary appli- 
cation, as the best remedial regimen and most likely preservative against the 
contagion of polemics, without going so far as to pronounce the belles lettres a 
complete and effectual prophylactic : still it was one of his innocent superstitions, 
that the Castalian spring possessed an efficacy somewhat akin to the properties 
which Tertullian ascribes to “holy water,” and that, like the “ agua lustralis,” it 
could equally banish evil spirits, chase gowles and vampires, and lay the ghost 
of bygone dissension wherever it was sprinkled. 

Having thus fairly disposed of the “ combative bump,” and put our adversa- 
ries, as far as that goes, totally hors de combat, we pass to the “ destructive” pro- 
tuberance which, it is hinted, Swift transferred to his venerable child. Ye gods! 
Prout a destructive! No, no, the padre had too innate a sense of propriety, and 
had too much gentle blood in his veins, to exhibit himself in the character of a 
priestly sansculotte ; and Vinegar Hill was not the mount on which he paid his 
political adorations. Like Edmund Burke, he wished to see ‘no ruin on the 
face of the land.” His youthful reminiscences of the Jacobin Club, of Marat, of 
Danton, and of Santerre (who, by the by, like Dan, kept a brewery), had given 
a conservative tone to his feelings. He was deeply distrustful of mere empirical 
experiment on the social body, and experience had taught him the striking 
truth, rather bluntly expressed by the pious and sagacious Dr. Johnson, that 
“patriotism” was the last refuge of scoundrels. This he believed to hold good 
from Wat Tyler and Jack Straw to the leaders of the Birmingham Union, the 
“Trades,” and the ‘Corn Exchange ;” from Alderman Wilkes to Lancet Wakley ; 
from Robespierre to Roebuck ; from the “ Assignats” to Hume’s “Greek Bonds” 
and O’Connell’s “ Bank.” As for the lay abbot of Derrynane “ Abbey,” he had 
watched his early proceedings with a certain degree of interest, and from some 
memoranda in the chest had actually, it appears, entertained at one time a belief 
in the lad’s political honesty; but we find that he soon smoked the swindling 
charlatan, when the accounts of “the Catholic Association” began to get somehow 
“unaccountably mixed up” with his own balances in the banker's ledger; which 
mistake, we believe, happened as early as 1827: and Prout’s prophetic eye foresaw 
at once the lawyer’s bag distending itself, by a miraculous process, into the sub- 
sequent giant dimensions of the beggar’s wallet. Not that he questioned the right 
which every public performer, from Punch and Judy up to Paganini, most un- 
doubtedly possesses to send round the hat or the wig for “ voluntary contributions ;” 
but the bludgeon system, the theory of “ cross bones,” the chapel-door profanation, 
the mixture of bullying and blarney employed in the collection of these coppers 
by Dan’s tax-gatherers, from his head-agent in Dublin, one Vincent Fitzpatrick 
(who pockets a per centage), down to the lowest keeper of a rural whisky-shop, 
who finds it his interest to rattle the box, created in Prout’s political stomach an 
indescribable nausea. In one of his sermons to the faithful of Watergrasshill 
(the MS. is in the chest), he employs, as usual when he seeks to illustrate any 
topic of importance, a quotation from one of the holy fathers ; and the passage 
he selects is from a homily of St. Augustin, addressed to the people of Hyppo 
in Africa: —“ Proverbium notum est Punicum quod quidem Latiné vobis dicam 
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guia Punic? non omnes nostis ; NUMMUM QUERIT PESTILENTIA? DUOS ILLI Da, 
er pucat se!” (Serm. CLXVII. Sti. Aug. Opera, tome v. p. 804, Benedictine 
Ed.) i. e. “There is an old proverb of your Pheenician ancestors which I will 
mention in Latin, as you don’t all speak the Punic dialect: ‘ Does Tur PLacuE 
PUT FORTH ITS HAND FOR ALMS? INSTEAD OF A PENNY GIVE TWO, THAT YOU 
MAY BE MORE SPEEDILY RID OF THE GRIM APPLICANT.’ Now, my good pa- 
rishioners, this aphorism of our Carthaginian forefathers (I am sorry we have not 
been favoured by St. Augustin with the original Celtic) would hold good if the 
mendicant only paid us a fortuitous visit; but if he were found to wax impor- 
tunate in proportion to the peace-offering of pence, and if this claimant of elee- 
mosynary aid announced to us a perpetual and periodical visitation, we should 
rather adopt the resolution of one Lawrence Sterne (who has written a volume 
of sermons), and, buttoning up our pocket, stoutly refuse to give a single sous.” 
— Sermon for Tribute Sunday, in MS. 

The fits of periodical starvation to which the agricultural labourers throughout 
Ireland (farmers they cannot be called) are subject—the screwing of rents up to an 
ad libitum pressure by the owners of the soil — the “ clearing of estates,” against 
which there is no legal remedy, and which can only be noticed by a Rockite billet- 
doux — the slow, wasting process of inanition, which carries off the bulk of the 
peasantry (for though famine sometimes takes the appearance of a chronic dis- 
temper, and is then visible to all, there is a slow-fever of hunger endemic through the 
land, and permanent like the malaria of Italy) ;—these, in Prout’s view of things, 
are (and have been since the days of Swift) the only real grievances of the 
country. In his opinion, it was “ too bad” that there should be but one single 
family among the aborigines entitled to parochial relief, and that one bloated 
beggarman, bearing like the Turk no brother-mendicant near his throne, should 
absorb the subsistence of the rest. Municipal arrangements, and the woes of 
disqualified aspirants after aldermanic turtle, did not excite Prout’s sympathy 
while the ejected peasant of the Lrish hovel was suffered by law to die in a ditch; 
and the gratifying of sectarian vanity, by what are called liberal measures, gave 
him no pleasure while the cottier was allowed to be trampled on by the landlord 
(Popish or Protestant) with uniform heartlessness and impunity. 

*« Pellitur in sinu ferens Deos, 
Et vir et uxor sordidosque natos,.”— Hor. 


Impressed with this irrefutable doctrine, when the thrilling appeal of Doyle, on 
behalf of the forsaken and forgotten poor, had forced a blush of conscious 
guiltiness into the callous cheek of the “man of the people,” and when the 
giant culprit announced his return to the plain principles of decency and jus- 
tice as the result of the good bishop’s touching eloquence, Prout, in common 
with others, hailed the conversion as a miracle of Providence. Low little had 
he sounded the motives which impelled the sordid neophyte to simulate 
conviction ! 
** Un jour Harracon, touché par le préne 
De son Curé, dit: ‘ Je vais m’amender ; 
Rien n’est si beau, si touchant que l’aumdne, 
Et de ce pas, je vais— La DEMANDER!’” 


Any debt fairly due to this man by his co-religionists for oratorical exertions, 
which probably had the effect of antedating by several years the act of their 
“‘ emancipation,” was, in the father’s estimate, long since discharged. "Ayagurros 
6 B3nos; Prout would ask, in the words of A’schines, and with him answer, Ovx! 
arra pwsxarapew (Orat. in Ctesiphont.). .Why, then, we ask, does the annual 
farce of “ the rent” still form a dismal after-piece to the sad tragedy of “ Irish 
starvation ?” Dicky Shiel’s knowledge of things theatrical may perhaps furnish 
a reply. Both melodrames appear to be “ stock-pieces.” 

Amid the orgies of Glasgow and the Dionysiacs of Modern Athens, sur- 
rounded by the drunken Radicals of this island or the cringing parasites that 
encircle him at home, a truth will necessarily force itself on Dan’s recollection, 
were none of his caudatarii to remind him of it; i. e. that though he has embit- 
tered Irish society, and called into active existence more of hateful religious and 
party feeling than any other man, he has never added a single potato to the 
farmer's feast, or brought a single legislative blessing to the peasant’s door. The 
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patriot who would protect his fellow-countrymen from dying of actual hunger, 
would feel more real joy and a more hallowed delight than the proprietor of a 
copper-mine producing 80,000/. in five years—than the hero of a hundred 
speeches. The true lover of his country will ever, like Marcellus, enjoy more 
pure sunshine of the breast than the idol of a deluded mob, with a Whig cabinet 


at his tail, and (proh pudor /), must we add (until next election), 


‘* With a senate at his heels !” 


These were Prout’s politics: some may prefer his poetry. 


Watergrasshill, Oct. 1826. 

Resuming to-night the subject of 
modern attempts at Latin versification, 
a name suggests itself sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, Heaven knows! in the an- 
nals of ecclesiastical warfare, but not 
as familiar as it deserves to be in lite- 
rary circles. I allude to Beza. Those 
who imagine that his title of successor 
to John Calvin, in that snug little 
popedom established at the head- 
quarters of schism and watchmaking, 
Geneva, would in the least influence 
my judgment as to his poetical merits, 
are wofully ignorant of my way of 
doing business. To be sure, to those 
of our cloth, the recollections con- 
nected with that neighbourhood are 
not of the most delectable description. 
Fraught with certain controversial re- 


We like both. 
Outver YORKE. 


miniscences, I cannot exactly say with 
Byron that 


“* Lake Leman woos me with her crystal 
face,” —(Canto iii. st. 68.) 


but am rather inclined to join in the 
testy remark of the Ferney patriarch : 
“ Tl y a toujours eu des tempétes dans 
ce verre d'eau.” A strange and myste- 
rious attraction seems to have drawn 
to the borders of this romantic fish- 
pond Calvin and Madame de Staél, 
Rousseau and Gibbon, Beza and Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Voltaire and Sir 
Humphry Davy (or, as the Italians 
called him, Zoromfridevi), St. Francis 
de Sales, Monsieur Necker, Monsieur 
de Haller, and a host of celebrities in 
religion, politics, and literature. 


‘“« Lausanne and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeathed a name — 
Mortals who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame. 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, ‘Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 
Of heaven again assailed, if heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile,” 


Whatever may have been the pecu- 
liar fascination of this lake for sensitive 
souls, it appears to have exercised a 
wholesome influence on the bodily 
health of the denizens on its margin ; 
for, not to mention the octogenarian 
author of the Henriade, our Theodore 
himself furnished a career of almost a 
full century, being born in 1519, and 
deferring his departure from this life 
to the protracted millesimo of 1605! 
Vezelai, a village of Burgundy, was 
the cradle of our poet; in early infancy 
le was transferred to the house of an 
vld uncle, Nich. de Béze, a lawyer in 
Paris, whence, at the age of ten, he 
was removed to Orleans, and placed 
under the tuition of Melchior Wolmar, 
one of the greatest scholastic lumina- 
ries of the day: and from him the 
embryo reformer imbibed the first prin- 
ciples of free judgment in church mat- 


ters. In his last will and testament 
he thanks God, that at the early age 
of sixteen he had already, in his secret 
soul, shaken off the trammels of po- 
pery. This did not prevent him from 
accepting the clerical tonsure and petit 
collet to qualify for a church living, 
viz. the priory of Longjumeau, which 
he held until the year 1548. He had 
great expectations from an old uncle, 
who would infallibly have left him on 
his death ecclesiastical revenues to the 
amount of 15,C00 livres: things turned 
out otherwise. Idle and thoughtless, 
he mixed for years in the gaieties of 
the French capital, publishing in the 
intervals of fun and frolic his Poemata 
Juvenilia ; when a serious attachment 
to a young lady of great mental ac- 
complishments, and also a fit of sick- 
ness, caused a change to come o’er the 
spirit of his life’s young dream, On 
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recovery from his illness, during which 
no doubt he had enjoyed the services 
of a most amiable nurse-tender, he re- 
nounced his priory, bid adieu to his 
avuncular prospects, and fled to Ge- 
neva, where his superior education and 
acknowledged scholarship caused him 
to be received with acclamation. I 
had forgot to add (indeed it were un- 
necessary to make formal mention of it 
to the intelligent reader) that Candida, 
the lady of his love, was the partner of 
his flight. If we are to judge of her 
beauty and sylph-like form by the 
standard of Beza’s glowing verses, Ad 
pedem Candide, 


**O pes! quem gemine premunt co- 
lumne,” &c. &e. 


she must have been a fitting Egeria to 
supply the new legislator of divinity 
with graceful inspirations. He was 
made Greek professor at Lausanne, 
an occupation to which he devoted ten 
years; and at that place he wrote a 
Latin tragedy, called the Sacrifice of 
Abraham, which Paquier says drew 
tears from his eyes: but we fear its 
melodramatic pathos would be scarcely 
felt now-a-days, modern play-readers 
are so hard-hearted. At Lausanne he 
also published a French translation of 
the New Testament, and carried on a 
controversy against Sebastian Castalio, 
a brother reformer and rival translator, 
between whom and Beza there appears 
to have been no love lost. This Cas- 
talio had the impudence to censure 
Calvin for burning Servetus, and our 
Theodore accordingly wrote a book in 
his master’s defence, which was printed 
by Rebert Etienne (1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 
1554), “‘ under the sign of the olive,” 
and entitled De Hereticis a civili Ma- 
gistratu puniendis. The doctrine of 
putting heretics to death is more bold- 
ly and strenuously enforced in this 


Tueoporus Beza 
Musis tineam sacrificat. 


Si rogat Cereremque Liberumque 
Vitz sollicitus sue colonus ; 

Si Mavortis opus petit cruentus 
Miles sollicitus sue salutis ; 

Quidni, Calliope, tibi tuisque 

Jure sacra feram, quibus placere 

Est unum studium mihi, omnibusque 
Qui vatum e numero volunt habere ? 


Vobis ergo ferenda sacra, muse ! 
Sed que victima grata? que Camenz 
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celebrated tract than in all the bigot 
Den’s stupid book of theology, which 
I regret to see disinterred from the 
congenial cobwebs of Louvain, by 
order of some shallow-pated people in 
Dublin, and thrust on the conferences 
of the Irish priesthood merely to fill 
old Dicky Coyne the bookseller’s 
pocket. Beza, of course, little thought 
what use might be made of his own 
doctrines, and how easily their appli- 
cation to the Huguenots would suggest 
itself to the Papists; that sort of fore- 
sight which Horace praises in the Ro- 
man hero Regulus did not form part 
of his character: he did not look to 
the consequences. 

‘“* Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli 

Dissentientis conditionibus 

Sevis et EXEMPLO TRADENTI 
PERNICIEM VENIENS IN @VUM.” 
Hor., Ode vy. lib. iii. 

It is but fair to add, that Melanc- 
thon differed totally from the tenets of 
his brethren at Geneva on this matter. 

The death of Calvin left him the re- 
cognised chief of European Protest- 
antism in 1564, previous to which he 
had appeared as the representative of 
the cause at the famous Colloque de 
Poissy ; which, like all such exhibi- 
tions of religious wrangling, ended in 
each party being as wise as ever. Tle 
presided at the synod of Rochelle in 
1570, and his wife, Candida, dying in 
1588, he remarried a young spouse, 
whom he calls the Shunamite:” rather 
a gay thought for a theologian in his 
seventy-third year. This, however, is 
no business of ours. Let us have a 
stave of his poetry. 

Most of his verses are in the hende- 
casyllabic metre, of which he is a 
complete master, and the choice of 
which indicates what were his favourite 
authors among the Latin writers of the 
Augustan age. 


Lines sy Beza, 


Suggested by a moth-eaten Book 


The soldier soothes in his behalf 
Bellona, with a victim calf ; 

The farmer’s fold victims exhaust — 
Ceres must have her holocaust : 
And shall the bard alone refuse 

A votive offering to his muse, 
Proving the only uncompliant, 
Unmindful, and ungrateful client ? 


What gift, what sacrifice select, 
May best betoken his respect? 
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Dicata hostia? parcite, o sorores ; 
Nova hec victima sed tamen suavis 
Futura arbitror, admodumque grata. 
Accede, o tinea! illa que pusillo 
Ventrem corpore geris voracem. 


Tene Pieridum aggredi ministros ? 
Tene arrodere tam sacros labores ? 
Nec factum mibi denega: ecce furti 
Tui exempla tue et voracitatis! 

Tu feré mihi ‘* Passerem”’ Catulli, 
Tu feré mihi “ Lesbiam”’ abstulisti. 


Nunc certe meus ille Martialis 

Ima ad viscera rosus ecce languet, 

Et querit medicum suum “Triphonem ;” 
Imo, et ipse Maro, cui pepercit 

Olim flamma, tuum tamen terebrum 
Nuper, o fera ter scelesta, sensit. 

Quid dicam innumeros bene eruditos, 
Quorum tu monumenta et labores 

Isto pessimo ventre devorasti? 


Prodi jam, tunicam relinque! prodi! 

Vah! ut callida stringit ipsa sese 

Ut mortem simulat! Scelesta, prodi, 

Pro tot criminibus datura peenas. 

Age, istum jugulo tuo mucronem, 

Cruenta, accipe, et istum! et istum! et 
istum ! 

Vide ut palpitet! ut cruore largo 

Aras polluerit profana sacras. 


At vos, Pierides boneque muse, 

Nunc gaudete ! jacet fera interempta : 
Jacet sacrilega illa que solebat 

Sacros Pieridum vorare servos. 

Hanc vobis tunicam, has dico, Camene, 
Vobis exuvias, ut hunc tropheum 
Parnasso in medio locetis: et sit 

Hec inscriptio, De rerA inrerempPTA 
BEz£US SPOLIA HAC OPIMA MUSIS. 


I know not whether the laureate 
Southey, whose range of reading takes 
in, like the whirlpool of the Indian 
ocean, sea-weed and straws, as well as 
frigates and merchantmen, has not 
found, in this obscure poem of Beza, 
the prototype of his fanciful lines 


** On a Worm in the Nut. 


Nay, gather not that filbert, Nicholas ; 
There is a maggot there : it is his house, 
His castle—oh, commit not burglary ! 
Strip him not naked ; ’tis his clothes, his 
shell, 

His bones, the very armour of his life. 
And thou shalt do no murder, Nicholas! 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut, 
Or with thy crackers or thy double teeth : 
So easily may all things be destroyed! 
But ’tis not in the power of mortal man 
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Stay, let me think, .O happy notion ! 
What can denote more true devotion, 
What victim give more pleasing odour, 
Than yon small grub, yon wee corroder, 
Of sluggish gait, of shape uncouth, 
With Jacobin destructive tooth? 


Ho, creeper! thy last hour is come ; 

Be thou the muses’ hecatomb !* 

With whining arts think not to gull us: 
Have I not caught thee in Catullus, 
Converting into thy vile marrow 

His matchless verses on “ the Sparrow?” 


Of late, thy stomach had been partial 

To sundry tit-bits out of Martial ; 

Nay, I have traced thee, insect keen-eyed ! 
Through the fourth book of Maro’s‘ Aneid,” 
On vulgar French could’st not thou fatten, 
And curb thy appetite for Latin ? 

Or, if thou would’st take Latin from us, 
Why not devour Duns Scot and Thomas? 
Might not the ‘ Digest” and ‘‘ Decretals”’ 
Have served thee, varlet! for thy victuals? 


Victim ! come forth ! crawl from thy nook ! 

Fit altar be this injured book ; 

Caitiff! ’tis vain slyly to simulate 

Torpor and death; thee this shall immo. 
late — 

This penknife, fitting guillotine 

To shed a bookworm’s blood obscene ! 

Nor can the poet better mark his 

Zeal for the muse than on thy carcass. 


The deed is done ! the insect Goth, 
Unmourned (save by maternal moth), 
Slain without mercy or remorse, 

Lies there, a melancholy corse. 

The page he had profaned ’tis meet 
Should be the rohber’s winding-sheet ; 
While for the deed the muse decrees a 
Wreath of her brightest bays to Beza. 


To mend the fracture of a filbert-shell, 

Enough of dangers and of enemies 

Hath Nature’s wisdom for the worm or- 
dained. 

Increase not thou the number! him the 
mouse, 

Gnawing with nibbling tooth the shell’s 
defence, 

May from his native tenement eject ; 

Him may the nut-hatch, piercing with 
strong bill, 

Unwittingly destroy ; or to his hoard 

The squirrel bear, at leisure to be crack’d. 

Man also hath his dangers and his foes 

As this poor maggot hath ; and when I 
muse 

Upon the aches, anxieties, and fears, 

The maggot knows not, Nicholas, me- 
thinks 

It were a happy metamorphosis 

To be enkernelled thus: never to hear 


* Quere, Hack a tume ? — Printer’s Devil. 
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Of wars, and of invasions, and of plots, 
Kings, Jacobins, and tax-commissioners ; 
To feel no motion but the wind that shook 
The filbert-tree, and rock’d me to my rest ; 
And in the middle of such exquisite food 
To live luxurious! the perfection this 
Of snugness! it were to unite at once 
Hermit retirement, aldermanic bliss, 
And Stoic independence of mankind.” 


But perhaps Lafontaine’s rat, who 
retired from the world’s intercourse to 
the hermitage of a fromage d’ Hollande, 
was the real source of Southey’s in- 
Spiration. 

In another effusion, which he has en- 
titled Ad Bibliothecam, Beza’s enthu- 
siasm for the writers of classic antiquity 
breaks out in fine style; and as the 
enumeration of his favourites may pos- 
sess some interest, insomuch as it af- 
fords a clue to his early course of 
reading, I insert a fragment of this 
glorious nomenclature. The catalogue 
requires no translation : 


* Salvete incolumes mei libelli, 

Mee delicie, mez salutes ! 

Salve mi Cicero, Catulle, salve ! 
Salve mi Maro, Plinifimque uterque ! 
Mi Cato, Columella, Varro, Livi ! 
Salve mi quoque Plaute, tu Terenti, 
Et tu salve Ovidi, Fabi, Properti! 
Vos salvete etiam disertivres 

Greci ! ponere quos loco priore 
Decebat, Sophocles, Isocratesque, 

Et tu cui popularis aura nomen 

Dedit ; tu quoque magne Homere salve! 
Salve Aristoteles, Plato, Timee ! 

Et vos, O reliqui! quibus negatum est 
Includi numeris phaleuciorum.” 


The lines which I have marked in 
italics would seem to convey the theory 
subsequently broached by Professor 
Wolff, and maintained with such pro- 
digious learning; viz. that Homer was 
a mere ens rationis, a nominis umbra, 
representing no individual of the spe- 
cies — such poet never having, in fact, 
existed — but that the various rhapso- 
dies forming the Iliad and Odyssey 
were collected throughout Greece, and 
the authorship ascribed to this imagin- 
ary personage about the time of Ly- 
curgus. The scepticism of Beza would 
greatly corroborate the Wolffian doc- 
trine ; but Alexander Pope would not, 
I fear, be found easy to persuade on 
this head, if we may judge from his 
ridiculing similar assertions made in 
his day by some hero of the Dunciad : 


*€ With him all authors steal their works, 
or buy — 
Garth did not write his own Dispensary.” 
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We have no similar list of his fa- 
vourite authors among the modern or 
contemporary writers, but it would 
appear that he had a great partiality 
for old Frank Rabelais, and that he 
relished exceedingly the learned buf- 
foonery of that illustrious Theban. 
Witness the following commendatory 
distich, in which he has recorded his 
admiration : 


** Qui sic nugatur, tractantem ut seria 
vincat, 

Seria cum scribet, dic modo qualis erit?” 

i. @. 


If jokes and fun he shew such might in, 
What would he be in serious writing ? 


Of Beza, as a religionist, it does not 
become me to say a word. Henri 
Quatre, in the supposed interview with 
Queen Elizabeth, is introduced by the 
poet as declaring his incompetency to 
pronounce on the rival merits of Rome 
and Geneva: a passage which the fa- 
cetious Morgan O’Doherty, when on 
a visit to Watergrasshill, distorted to 
a very singular meaning. I asked the 
baronet whether he preferred Irish al- 
cohol to Jamaica spirits, French brandy 
to London gin. “ Mon bon pire! je 
ne décide pas,” was his reply (delivered 
with unusual modesty), 

“ ENTRE GINEVRE ET RUM! 
as the poet says, but send round the 
whisky-bottle, by all means.” 

A notice of Jacques Vanitre must 
be necessarily brief, as far as biogra- 
phical detail. lis was the quiet, 
peaceful, but not illiterate life of the 
cloister ; days of calm, unimpassioned 
existence, gliding insensibly, but not 
unpleasingly nor unprofitably, onwards 
to the repose of the grave and the 
hopes of immortality. [le was born 
in the south of France, near Mont- 
pellier, in 1664; was enrolled among 
the Jesuits at the age of sixteen; and 
died at Toulouse in 1739, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-three. By the 
by, Latin poetry seems to act most 
beneficially on the constitution of its 
modern cultivators ; and it behoves 
the managers of insurance companies 
to look sharply after annuitants ad- 
dicted to the use of the hexameter. 
Let them ponder over the following 
scale of longevity, which I submit 
gratis to their inspection : 


Jerome Vida ...........0. wet. 97 
Sincerus Sannazar............ 72 
Jerome Fracastor ....... ..+- 71 
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Theodore Beza...,.,...... et. 86 
Jaques Vaniere .............. 73 
George Buchanan ............ 76 


The only incident that broke in on 
the calm monotony of his career was a 
law-suit about a library, bequeathed to 
his college by the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, and which the surviving relatives 
of Monsgr. de la Berchére chose to li- 
tigate. The affair took ten years, and 
was then sent up to the privy-council ; 
whither Vanitre followed it, preceded 
by the reputation which his Predium 
Rusticum had justly acquired. On 
his way to Faris through Lyons, the 
academy of this latter place met him 
in grand ceremony at the city-gates; 
and still higher honours were paid 
him in the metropolis. Ilis visit to 
the Bibliothtque du Roi was deemed 
an event fit to be recorded in the an- 
nals of the establishment, where it is 
extant ; but a more durable memorial of 
the sensation he created exists in the 
shape of a bronze medal, struck in ho- 
nour of the poet; an impression of which 
may be seen in the Museum Mazzu- 
chelianum, 11. pl. 169, with the exergue 
“ Ruris OPes eT DELITIZ.” Notwith- 
standing all this, and the protection of 
Cardinal Fleury, he lost his suit, but 
never his temper, which was singularly 
mild. Schoolboys are not aware that 
they owe him a vast debt of gratitude ; 
he being the compiler of that wondrous 
ladder of Jacob yclept Gradus ad 
Parnassum, by the aid of which many 
an Etonian and Harrowite has been 
enabled to exclaim with Horace, 


“* Sublimi feriam sidera vertice !” 


The Predium Rusticum comprises 
sixteen books, each on a separate sub- 
ject of agricultural interest, but all 
distinguished by a brilliant fancy, a 
kindly feeling, and a keen relish for 
the pursuits of rural life. The topics 
best handled are “ vineyards,” “ fish- 
ponds,” ‘ poultry,” ‘ gardening,” 
“game-preserves, and “sheep-walks ;” 
nor do I know any book which con- 
veys such a beautiful and detailed 
picture of farming operations in France 
before the Revolution. Since that 
event, the whole system of landed 
property having been dashed to pieces, 
a totally different state of society has 
superyened, and the morals, habits, 
and character of the French peasantry, 
are altogether different. In Vanitre’s 
poem there are evidences of an abund- 
ance and a cheerful industry, with ha- 
VOL, XII, NO, LXX. 
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bits of subordination and happy sim- 
plicity, of which not a trace remains 
among the present generation. 

There are several singular notions 
broached in this book: ex. gr. in de- 
precating the destruction of forests, 
our poet points out the value of fire- 
wood, much lamenting over the neces- 
sity which compels the English to 
burn coals, and then resort to Mont- 
pellier to get cured of subsequent 
consumption : 


««, .. Antiquos ferro ne dejice lucos ! 
Aspice defosso terris carbone Britanni, 
Quim male dissolvunt frigus ! quim 

ducitur egre 
Spiritus! infesto ni labescentibus igne 
Monspeliensis opem tulerit pulmonibus 
aér,” 


The digging of the canal of Lan- 
guedoc, “ gemino faciens commercia 
ponto,” forms a glorious episode (lib. i.) ; 
as also does the memorable plague of 
Marseilles (lib. iii.), celebrated by 
Pope, and during which our poet's 
confréres distinguished themselves by 
their hervic devotedness. ‘The descrip- 
tion of a village-festival, in honour of 
the patron-saint (lib. vii.), has been 
deservedly admired, having been trans- 
lated by Delille. The famous year of 
the hard frost, which, towards the close 
of the reign of Louis XIV., destroyed 
all the olive plantations in the south of 
France, is also fittingly sung (lib. viii.) ; 
but commend me to a cock-fight (lib 
xii.) : 


*« Colla rigent hirsuta jubis — palearea 
mento 

Dira rubent — pugne preludia nulla — 
sed ambo 

Partibus adversis facto simul impete duris 

Pectora pectoribus quatiunt, hostilia ros- 
tris 

Rostra petunt, strictosque repulsant un- 
guibus ungues. 

Avulse volitant plume! cruor irrigat 
artus ; 

Necdim odiis ireque datum satis, hor- 
rida necdim 

Bella cadunt, domitum victor dum stra- 
verit hostem ; 

Ductaque pulset ovans plaudentibus ilia 
pennis 

Et sublime caput circumferat atque tri- 
umphum 

Occinat et vacua solus jam regnat in 
aula.” 


The various habits of the swan, the 
peacock, the turkey, and other feathered 
subjects, are capitally struck off; nor 
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is there a more pathetic passage in the secret of their birth is revealed : they 
Sorrows of Werter than the one de- rush instinctively into the deep, and 
scriptive of a hen’s grief. This hen is leave their disconsolate ~svdo-parent 
made to “sit” on a batch of duck’s “on the bleak shore alone.” The pas- 
eggs, and when the ducklings have sage, however, which I have selected 
appeared she still believes them to be for translation is in a higher key, and 
chickens, and acts accordingly, until, gives a very favourable idea of the 


by some fatal chance, they are led to father’s candour and benevolence. It 
the brink of a pond; when lo! the occurs towards the close of his poem. 


From Vantire’s Pradium Rusticum, lib. xi. 


“* Hactenus in sterili satis eluctatus arena, 
Et fodere et ferro letas compescere vites 
Edocui, falcem tractans durosque ligones. 
Nunc cratere manum armatus, nunc sordida musto 
Vasa gerens, cellas et subterranea Bacchi 
Hospitia ingredior. Proh quanta silentia! quantus 
Horror inest! lato pendet curvamine fornix 
Luce carens fumoque niger. Stant ordine longo 
Dolia, que culicum globus obsidet, atque bibaci 
Guttula si qua meri costis dependeat ore, 
Sugit et in varios circumvolat ebrius orbes,” &c. &c. 


Meditations in a Wine-Cellar. 
BY THE JESUIT VANIBRE. 


** Introduxit me in cellam vinariam.”—Song of Solomon, cap. ii. v. 4. 
(Vulgate version.) 


I. 


I’ve taught thus far a vineyard how to plant, 
Wielded the pruning-hook, and plied the hoe, 

And trod the grape ; now, Father Bacchus, grant 
Entrance to where, in many a goodly row, 
You keep your treasures safely lodged below. 

Well have I earned the privilege I ask ; 
Then proudly down the cellar-steps I go: 

Fain would I terminate my tuneful task, 

Pondering before each pipe, communing with each cask. 


Il, 


Hail, horrors, hail! Welcome, Cimmerian cellar ! 
Of liquid bullion inexhausted mine ! 

Cumean cave! ... no sibyl thy indweller : 
Sole Pythoness, the witchery of wine! 
Pleased I explore this sanctuary of thine, 

An humble votary, whom venturous feet 
Have brought into thy subterranean shrine ; 

Its mysteries I reverently greet, 

Pacing these solemn vaults in contemplation sweet. 


III. 


Armed with a lantern though the poet walks, 

Who dares upon those silent halls intrude 
He cometh not a pupil of Guy Faux, 

O’er treasonable practices to brood 

Within this deep and awful solitude ; 
Albeit Loyota claims him for a son, 

Yet, with the kindliest sympathies imbued 
For every human thing heaven shines upon, 

Naught in his bosom beats but love and benison. 
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IV. 


He knows nor cares not what be other men’s 
Notions concerning orthodox belief; 
Others may seek theology in “ Dens,” 
He in this grot would rather take a leaf 
From Wisdom’s book, and of existence brief 
Learn not to waste in empty jars the span. 
If jars there must be in this vale of grief, 
Let them be full ones / let the flowing can 
Reign umpire of disputes, uniting man with man. 
¥. 
’*Twere better thus than in collegiate hall, 
Where huge infolios and ponderous tomes 
Build up Divinity’s dark arsenal, 
Grope in the gloom with controversial gnomes — 
Geneva’s gospel still at war with Rome’s : 
Better to bury discord and dissent 
In the calm cellar’s peaceful catacombs, 
Than on dogmatic bickerings intent, 
Poison the pleasing hours for man’s enjoyment meant. 
VI. 
Doth yonder cask of BurGunpy repine, 
That some prefer his brother of BorpEavux ? 
Is old Garnumna jealous of the Raine? 
Gaul, of the grape Germanic vineyards grow ! 
Doth Xeres deem meek Lacuryma his foe? 
On the calm banks that fringe the blue Mose.te, 
On Leman’s margin, on the plains of Po, 
Pure from one common sky these dew-drops fell. 
Hast thou preserved the juice in purity? "Tis well! 
VII. 
Lessons of love, and light, and liberty, 
Lurk in these wooden volumes. Freedom’s code 
Lies there, and pity’s charter. Poetry 
And genius make their favourite abode 
In double range of goodly puncheons stowed ; 
Whence welling up freely, as from a fount, 
The flood of fancy in all time has flowed, 
Gushing with more exuberance, I count, 
Than from Pierian spring on Greece's fabled mount. 


VIII. 


School of Athenian eloquence! did not 
Demosthenes, half-tonsured, love to pass 
Winters in such preparatory grot, 
His topics there in fit array to class, 
And stores of wit and argument amass ? 
Hath not another Greek of late arisen, 
Whose eloquence partaketh of the glass, 
Whose nose and tropes with rival radiance glisten, 
And unto whom the Peers night after night mus¢ listen? 


IX. 
Say not that wine hath bred dissensions—wars ; 
Charge not the grape, calumnious, with the blame 
Of murdered Clytus. Lapithe, Centaurs, 


Drunkards of every age, will aye defame 
The innocent vine to palliate their shame. 
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O Thyrsus, magic wand! thou mak’st appear 
Man in his own true colours—vice proclaim 

Its infamy—sin its foul figure rear, 

Like the recumbent toad touched by [thuriel’s spear! 
X. 

The glorious sun a savage may revile,* 
And shoot his arrows at the god of day; 

Th’ ungrateful Athiop on thy banks, O Nile ! 
With barbarous shout and insult may repay 
Apollo for his vivifying ray, 

Unheeded by the god, whose fiery team 
Prances along the sky’s immortal way ; 

While from his brow, flood-like, the bounteous beam 
Bursts on the stupid slaves who gracelessly blaspheme. 
XI. 

That Savage outcry some attempt to ape, 
Loading old Bacchus with absurd abuse ; 
But, pitying them, the father of the grape, 
And conscious of their intellect obtuse, 
Tells them to go (for answer) to the juice : 
Meantime the god, whom fools would fain annoy, 
Rides on a cask, and, of his wine profuse, 
Sends up to earth the flood without alloy, 
Whence round the general globe circles the cup of joy. 


XII. 


Hard was thy fate, much-injured HyLas! whom 
The roguish Naiads of the fount entrapped ; 
Thine was, in sooth, a melancholy doom — 
In liquid robes for wint’ry wardrobe wrapped, 
And “in Elysium” of spring-water “lapped !” 
Better if hither thou hadst been enticed, 
Where casks abound and generous wine is tapped ; 
Thou would’st not feel, as now, thy limbs a!l iced, 
But deem thyself in truth blest and imparadised. 


XIII. 


A Roman king — the second of the series — 
Numa, who reigned upon Mount Pa ating, 
Possessed a private grotto called Egeria’s ; 
Where, being in the legislative line, 
He kept an oracle men deemed divine. 
What nymph it was from whom his “law” he got 
None ever knew ; but jars, that smelt of wine, 
Have lately been discovered in a grot 
Of that Egerian vale. Was this the nymph? God wot. 
«« * Le Nil a vu sur ses rivages 
Les noirs habitans des déserts 
Insulter, par de cris sauvages, 
L’astre brillant de l'univers. 
Cris impuissans! fureurs bizarres! 
Tandis que ces monstres barbares 
Poussent d’inutiles clameurs, 
Le Dieu, poursuivant sa carriére, 
Verse des torrens de lumiére 
Sur ses obseurs blasphémateurs.” 

This, of all the voluminous effusions from the pen of Le Franc de Pompignan, is 
the only stanza which will be remembered by posterity: it occurs in a collection of 
poetry which he has entitled Podsies Sacrées —a large quarto book. ‘‘ Sacrées elles 
gont,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ car personne n’u touche.’—Provt. 
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Here would I dwell! Oblivious !* aye shut out 
Passions and pangs that plague the human heart, 
Content to range this goodly grot throughout, 
Loth, like the lotus-eater, to depart, 
Deeming this cave of joy the genuine mart ; 
Cevtar, though dark and dreary, yet I ween 
Dépot of brightest intellect thou art! 
Calm reservoir of sentiment serene! 
Miscellany of mind! wit’s GLon1ous MAGAZINE! 


Of George Buchanan Scotland may 
be justly proud; though I suspect 
there exists among our northern friends 
a greater disposition to glory in the 
fame he has acquired for them than 
an anxiety to read his works, of which 
there was never an edition published 
on the other side of the great wall of 
Antonine save one, and that not until 
the year 1715 by Ruddiman, in 1 vol. 
folio. The continental editions are in- 
numerable. The Scotch have been 
equally unmindful of certain earlier 
celebritics, such as John Hollybush, 
known abroad by the name of Sacro- 
bosco, who flourished in 1230; Duns 
Scotus, who made their name famous 
among the Gentiles in 1300, and con- 
cerning whom a contemporary poet 
thought it necessary to observe — 


“ Non Sxores a tenebris sed Yxwros no- 
mine dictus, 
A populo extremum qui colit oceanum.”’ 


Then there was John Mair, a professor 
of Sorbonne, born among them in 1446 ; 
not to speak of Tom Dempster, pro- 
fessor at Bologna, and Andrew Melvin 
the poet, on whose patronymic the fol- 
lowing execrable pun was perpetrated : 
* Qui non mel sed fel non vinum das sed 
acetum 
Quam malé tam belli nominis omen 
habes.” 


As to the admirable Crichton, the pu- 
pil of Buchanan, I don’t much blame 
them for not making a fuss about him, 
as the only copy of his works (in MSS.) 
happens to be in my possession, having 
been discovered by me in an old trunk 
in Mantua, and shewn to no human 
being except Mr. Ainsworth, who men- 
tioned to me his project of sketching 
off that brilliant character when last he 
visited Watergrasshill. These unpub- 
lished works will be found among my 
papers by my executors. To return to 
Buchanan, he has taken the precaution 
of writing his own life, conscious that 
if left to some of nature’s journeymen 


it would be sadly handled. Born in 
1506, in the shire of Lennox, poor and 
penniless, he contrived to get over to 
Paris, where having narrowly escaped 
starvation at the university (the fare 
must have been very bad on which a 
Caledonian could not thrive), he re- 
turned “ bock agin,” and enlisted at 
Edinburgh in a company of French 
auxiliaries, merely, as he says, to learn 
‘* military tactics.” Our soldier spent 
a winter in hospital, which sickened 
him of martial pursuits. So to Paris 
he sped on a second spree, and con- 
trived to get appointed master of gram- 
mar at the college of Ste. Barbe. Here 
a godsend fell in his way in the shape 
of a young Scotch nobleman, Kennedy, 
Earl of Cassilis, who brought him to 
Scotland, and introduced him at court. 
James made him tutor to one of his 
bastard sons; another being placed 
under the care of Erasmus. These 
lads were born with a silver spoon! 
Meantime Buchanan’s evil star led him 
to lampoon the Franciscan friars, at the 
request, he says, of the king, who de- 
tested the fraternity ; but it cost him 
dear. Were it not for the kind offices 
of the young princess Mary (whom he 
subsequently libelled), it would have 
gone hard with him. Be that as it 
may, he contrived to get out of prison, 
fled from the vengeance of Cardinal 
Beaton into England, where Henry was 
then busy bringing to the stake folks of 
every persuasion ; wherefore he crossed 
to France, but found Beaton before him 
at Paris: so he proceeded to Bordeaux, 
and met a friendly reception from 
André Govea, the Portuguese rector 
of that Gascon university. While in 
this city he composed the tragedy of 
Jephté, to discourage the foolish melo- 
drames of that period called “ mys- 
teries,” of which Victor Hugo has 
given such a ludicrous specimen in the 
opening chapters of his Notre Dame ; 
he also presented a complimentary ad- 
dress to Charles V. on his passage from 


* « Quittons ce licu ot ma raison s’enivre.”— BERnancen. 
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Madrid to Paris. Govea subsequently 
took him to Coimbra, of which cele- 
brated academy he thus became one 
of the early founders. But the friars, 
who never yet lost sight of a foe, got 
him at last here into the clutches of the 
Inquisition ; and, during a long cap- 
tivity in Banco St. Dominici, he was 
at leisure to execute his glorious trans- 
lation of the Psalms into Latin lyrical 
verse. 

From Portugal he managed to escape 
in a Turkish vessel bound for London, 
and thence repaired to France, for which 
country he appears to have had a pecu- 
liar predilection. He there got em- 

loyment as tutor in the Marshale 
Brissac’s family; and meantime wrote 
verses in honour of every leading con- 
temporary event, such as the raising 


of the siege of Metz, the taking of 


Vercelles, and the capture of Calais 
by the Duc de Guise in 1557. This 


Ad Francie Regem, Henricum II., post 
victos Caletes,GronGivus Bucnanan, 
Scotus. 


Non Parca fati conscia, lubrice 

Non sortis axis, sistere nescius, 
Non siderum lapsus, sed unus 
Rerum opifex moderatur orbem. 


Qui terram inertem stare loco jubet, 

£quor perennes volvere vortices, 
Ceelumque nunc lucem tenebris, 
Nunc tenebras variare luce. 


Qui temperate sceptra modestiz, 

Dat et proterve frena superbia, 
Qui lachrymis foedat triumphos, 
Et lachrymas hilarat triumphis. 


Exempla longé ne repetam ; en! jacet 
Fractusque et exspes, quem gremio suo 
Fortuna fotum nuper omnes 
Per populos tumidum ferebat. 


Nec tu secundo flamine quem super 

Felicitatis vexerat equora 
Henrice! virtus,—nesciisti, 
Umbrifere fremitum procelle. 


Sed pertinax hunc fastus adhuc premit, 
Urgetque pressum, et progeniem sui 
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latter occurrence is one of such pecu- 
liar interest to an English reader, and 
gives Buchanan such an opportunity 
of expressing his real sentiments towards 
England, that I have selected it for 
translation. It is strange that in his 
autobiography he abuses the hero whom 
he celebrates in his ode, and who was 
no other than the celebrated Guise le 
Balafré (so called from a cicatrice on 
the cheek), whose statue may be seen 
in our own day on the market-place of 
Calais, and whose military genius and 
activity much resembled the rapid 
conceptions and brilliant execution of 
Buonaparte. The allusion to the pre- 
valent astrological mania at court is 
quite characteristic of the philosophic 
poet, ever grave and austere even in 
the exercise of fancy; but the abuse 
lavished on the ex-emperor Charles V. 
is not a proof of Buchanan’s con- 
sistency. 


Ode on the taking of Calais, addressed to 
Henry II., King of France, by Grorce 


Bucuanan. 


Henry! let none commend to thee 
Fate, Fortune, Doom, or Destixy, 
Or Srar in heaven's high canopy, 
With magic glow 
Shining on man’s nativity, 
For weal or wo. 


Rather, O king! here recognise 
A Provipexce all just, all wise, 
Of every earthly enterprise 
The hidden mover; 
Aye casting calm complacent eyes 
Down on thy Louvre. 


Prompt to assume the right’s defence, 
Mercy unto the meek dispense, 
Curb the rude jaws of insolence 
With bit and bridle, 
And scourge the chiel whose frankincense 
Burns for an idol. 


Who, his triumphant course amid, 
Who smote the monarch of Madrid, 
And bade Pavia's victor bid 

To power farewell ? 
Once Furope’s arbiter, now hid 

In hermit’s cell, 


Thou, too, hast known misfortune’s blast; 
Tempests have bent thy stately mast, 
And nigh upon the breakers cast 
Thy gallant ship: 
But now the hurricane is passed — 
Hushed is the deep. 


For Puitip, lord of Arracon, 
Of haughty Cuartes the haughty son, 
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Fiduciaque pari tumentem, 
Clade pari exagitat Philippum. 


Te qui minorem te superis geris, 
Culpamque fletu diluis agnitam, 
Mitis parens placatus audit, 
Et solitum cumulat favorem. 


Redintegrate nec tibi gratie 

Obscura promit signa. Sub algido 
Nox Capricorno longa terras 
Perpetuis tenebris premebat, 


Rigebat auris bruma nivalibus, 
Amnes acuto constiterant gelu, 
Deformis horror incubabat 
Jugeribus viduis colono, 


At signa castris Francus ut extulit 

Ductorque Franci Guizius agminis, 
Arrisit algenti sub arcto 
Temperies melioris aure. 


Hyems retuso languida spiculo 

Vim mitigavit frigoris asperi, 
Siccis per hybernum serenum 
Nube cava stetit imber arvis. 


Ergo nec altis tuta paludibus 
Tulere vires meenia Gallicas ; 
Nec arcibus tute paludes 

Precipitem tenuére cursum. 


Lonzne princeps! precipuo Dei 

Favore felix, precipuas Deus 
Cui tradidit partes, superbos 
Ut premeres domitrice dextra. 


Unius anni curriculo sequens 

Vix credet wtas promeritas tibi 
Tot laureas, nec si per #thram 
Pegasea* veherere penna. 


Cessere saltus ninguidi, et Alpium 

Inserta colo culmina, cum pater 
Romanus oraret, propinque ut 
Subjiceres humeros ruine. 


The clouds still gather dark and dun, 
The sky still scowls ; 

And round his gorgeous galleon 
The tempest howls. 


Thou, when th’ Almighty ruler dealt 

The blows thy kingdom lately felt, 

Thy brow unhelmed, unbound thy belt, 
Thy feet unshod, 

Humbly before the chastener knelt, 
And kissed the rod. 


Pardon and peace thy penance bought ; 

Joyful the seraph Mercy brought 

The olive- bough, with blessing fraught 
For thee and France ; — 

Gop for thy captive kingdom wrought 
Deliverance. 


‘Twas dark and drear! ‘twas winter's reign! 
Grim horror walked the lonesome plain ; 
The ice held bound with crystal chain 
Lake, flood, and rill; 
And dismal piped the hurricane 
His music shrill. 


But when the gallant Guise displayed 
The flag of France, and drew the blade, 
Straight the obsequious season bade 
Its rigour cease ; 
And, lowly crouching, homage paid 
The Frevur ve Lys. 


Winter his violence withheld, 

His progeny of tempests quelled, 

His canopy of clouds dispelled, 
Unveiled the sun — 

And blithesome days unparalleled 
Began to run. 


’Twas then beleaguered Calais found, 
With swamps and marshes fenced around, 
With counterse arp, and moat, and mound, 
And yawning trench, 
Vainly her hundred bulwarks frowned 
To stay the French. 


Guise! child of glory and Lorraine, 

Ever thine house hath proved the bane 

Of France's foes! aye from the chain 
Of slavery kept her, 

And to the teeth of haughty Spain 
Upheld her sceptre. 


Scarce will a future age believe 
‘The deeds one year saw thee achieve : 
Fame in her narrative should give 
Thee magic pinions 
To range, with free prerogative, 
All earth’s dominions. 


What were the year’s achievements? first, 
Yon Alps their barrier saw thee burst, 
To bruise a reptile’s head, who durst, 
With viper sting, 
Assail (ingratitude accurst !) 
Rome’s Pontiff-King. 


* Buchanan appears to have the following verse of Hesiod in view : 


Try pry Tnyaoos sire xen sobros Berrseopuvens.—Theogonia. 
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Defensa Roma, et capta Valentia, 
Coacta pacem Parthenope pati, 
Fama tui Segusianus 
Barbarica face liberatus, 


/Equor procellis, terra paludibus, 

Armis Britannus, meenia seculis 
Invicta longis insolentes 
Munierant animos Caletum : 


Lorena virtus, sueta per invia 
Non usitatum carpere tramitem, 
Invicta devincendo, famam 
Laude nova veterem refellit. 


Ferox Britanxvus viribus antehac 

Gallisque semper cladibus imminens, 
Vix se putat securuin ab hoste 
Fiuctibus Oceani diremptus. 


Regina, pacem nescia perpeti 

Jam spreta meret foedera: Jam Dei 
lram timet sibi imminentem 
Vindicis et furie flagellum. 


Huic luce terror Martius assonat, 
Dirzque cedis mens sibi conscia, 
Umbraque nocturne, quietem 

‘lerrificis agitant figuris. 


Every schoolboy knows that this event 
broke Queen Mary’s heart, so incon- 
solable was she for the loss of those 
“ keys of France” which the monarchs 
of England, from Edward to the bluff 
Harry, had gloried in wearing sus- 
pended to the royal girdle. 

Of Buchanan's career on his return 
to Scetland, and his conduct as a poli- 
tician and courtier, T rather say nothing, 
than not enter fully in that intricate 
subject as it deserves. The limits of 
this paper do not allow me the latter 
alternative. As a poet his career ter- 
minated when the gates of state in- 
trigue were thrown open to his ingress, 
and so I bid him farewell on the 
threshold. is Muie Culenda, his 
“ Epicadium on the death of John 
Calvin,” his poem De Shara, his 
translations from Euripides, his ele- 
giac poetry, all his titles to renown 
had been already won ere he entered 
en the stage as a political partisan. 
By the way, John Milton has translated 
his tragedy of Baplistes, if we are to 
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To rescue Rome, capture Plaisance, 

Make Naples yield the claims of France, 

While the mere shadow of thy lance 
O’erawed the Turk : — 

Such was, within the year’s expanse, 
Thy journey-work. 

But Calais yet remained unwon — 

Calais, strong hold of Albion, 

Her zone begirt with blade and gun, 
In all the pomp 

And pride of war; fierce Amazon ! 
Queen of a swamp! 


ut even she hath proven frail, 

Her walls and swamps of no avail ; 

What citadel may Guise not scale, 
Climb, storm, and seize? 

What foe before thee may not quail, 
O gallant Guise! 

Thee let the men of England dread, 

Whom Edward erst victorious led, 

Right joyful now that ocean’s bed 
Between them rolls 

And thee ! — that thy triumphant tread 
Yon wave controls. 

Let ruthless Mary learn from hence 

That Perfidy’s a foul offence ; 

That falsehood hath its recompense ; 
That treaties broken, 

The anger of Omnipotence 
At length have woken. 

May evil counsels prove the bane 

And curse of her unhallowed reign ; 

Remorse, with its disastrous train, 
Infest her palace ; 

And may she of God's vengeance drain 
The brimming chalice! 


credit Peck’s edition of the bard of 
Paradise. Certain it is, however, 
that Buclianan’s De Jure Regni apd 
Scotos, a wonderful step in radicalism 
for that day, was the prototype of the 
Cromwellian secretary's Defensio pro 
Populo Anglicano. It appears that 
Buchanan had some share in the edu- 
cation of Michel Montaigne,—a glo- 
rious feather in his cap, if it be not a 
borrowed one. Crichton was certainly 
his scholar ; and no better proof of the 
fact can be afforded than the following 
lyric (from the MS. found by me in an 
old trunk, as before stated), a copy of 
which I fear has got abroad in Burns’s 
time, he having somehow transferred 
the sentiments it expresses most Jite- 
rally to a song of his set to a well- 
known tune. However it is clear that 
Crichton’s claim cannot be imvalidated 
by any ex post facto concern ; to him 
the original version of the matter be- 
longs undoubtedly, or else | am no 
judge, In fact, the thing speaks for 


self, 
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Joannem Andree filium anus uzor allo. 


quitur. 


( From the unpublished Works of the 
“admirable” Cricnton.) 


Senex Joannes! dulcis amor tue 
Anilis equé conjugis! integra 
Cum nos juventa jungeremur 
Quam bene cwsaries nitebat ! 
Frontis marito qualis erat decor ! 
Nunc, heu! nivalis canities premit, 
Nullz sed his canis capillis 
Illecebre mihi cariores ! 


Quando, Joannes mi bone! primitis 
Natura rerum finxit imagines 

Formam elaboravit virilem, 

Hoc ut opus fieret magistrum. 
Sed, inter omnes quas opifex pia 
Struxit figuras artifici manu, 

Curavit ut membris et ore 

Nulla foret tibi par Joannes! 


Tibi rosarum primitias dedi, 

Vernosque virgo candida flosculos, 
Nec fonte miraris quod illo 
Delicias repetam perennes : 


Jam te senilem, jam veterem vocant ; 
> 


Verum nec illis credula, nec tibi, 
Oblita vel menses, vel annos, 
Haurio perpetuos amores. 


Propago nobis orta parentibus, 
Crevit remotis aucta nepotibus, 
At nos in amborum calentes 
Usque sinu recreamur ambo ; 
Hyems amori nulla supervenit— 
Nos semper ulnis in mutuis beat, 
Tibique perduro superstes 
Qualis eram nitida juventa. 


Patris voluptas quanta domesticam 
(Dum corde mater palpitat intimo) 
Videre natorum coronam 
Divitias humilis taberne ! 
Videre natos reddere moribus 
Mores parentum, reddere vultibus 
Vultus, et exemplo fideles 
Tendere cum proavis Olympo. 


Heu! mi Joannes, Temporis alite 
Penna quot anni, quotque boni dies 
Utrumque fugerunt! suprema 

Jamque brevi properabit hora.— 
Mortis prehendet dextera conjuges 
Non imparatos, non timidos mori, 

Vitaque functos innocenti, 

Nec sine spe melioris evi ! 


Vite labores consociavimus, 
Montana juncti vicimus ardua, 
Et nunc potiti gaudiorum 
Culmine quid remoramur ultra ? 
Dextris revinctis, per semitas retro 
Lenes, petamus vallis iter senex ! 
Qua vir et uxor dormiamus 
Unius in gremio sepulchri. 
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The old Housewife’s Address to her 
Gudeman. 


(Translated into broad Scotch by Rosertr 
Burns, of the Excise.) 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
But now your head ’s turn’d bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow, 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
When Nature first began 

To try her cannie hand, John, 
Her master-work was man ; 

And you amang them all, John, 
Sae trig frae top to toe, 

She proved to be nae journey-wark, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
Ye were my first conceit, 

And ye need na think it strange, John, 
That I ca’ ye trim and neat: 

Though some folks say you're old, John, 
I never think ye so, 

But I think you're aye the same to me, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We’ve seen our bairnie’s bairns, 
And yet, my dear John Anderson, 
I’m happy i in your arms ; 
And so are ye in mine, Jobn — 
I’m sure you’ll ne’er say no, 
Though the days are gane that yehave seen, 
Jobn Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
What pleasure does it gie 
To see sae many sprouts, John, 
Spring up ‘tween you and me! 
And ilka lad and lass, John, 
In our footsteps to go, 
Make perfect heaven here on earth, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
Frae year to year we’ve past, 

And soon that year maun come, John, 
Will bring us to our last ; 

But let not that affright us, Jobn, 
Our hearts were ne'er our foe, 

While in innocent delight we lived, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We've clambed the hill togither, 

And monie a cantie d day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither. 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
Sut hand in hand we'll go, 

And we'll sleep togither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 
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AMERICA AND CHURCH ESTABLISH MENTS.* 


For the information of such of our 
readers as may never have heard of 
The Congregational Union, we may 
mention that it consists of certain 
preachers and lay-deputies of the In- 
dependent persuasion in England and 
Wales, associated together to extend 
the principles and promote the as- 
cendancy of that sect. Of course, one 
of its favourite objects is to achieve, if 
possible, the destruction of our Church 
Establishment; and though this, we 
know, is attempted to be denied, under 
the artful pretext that the unionists are 
seeking nothing but the good of the 
Church by effecting her separation from 
the state, yet the fact that they are bent 
upon her destruction as a national 
establishment is incontrovertible, whe- 
ther we regard the period at which 
they have organised themselves, or the 
men who constitute their leaders, or 
the character and tendency of some of 
their principal operations. The union 
took its rise, not when the Church was 
in that relaxed state which is noto- 
riously most favourable for feeding 
the dissenting minister, but when, fill- 
ing her parishes with a zealous clergy, 
and her dioceses with apostolic bishops, 
she was most in danger of starving 
him. It comprises among its principal 
members Mr. Andrew Reed, the metro- 
politan agitator, who wrote The Case 
of the Dissenters, and Mr. James 
Matheson, a provincial performer of 
the same school. And as the cause of 
Church Establishments has been ex- 
pected in certain quarters to receive a 
death-blow from the alleged efficiency 
of the voluntary principle in America, 
the two persons whom we have just 
named were selected by “ The Congre- 
gational Union” as the most impartial 
deputation they could appoint, to make 
a running visit to the United States, to 
inquire among the preachers there how 
far they would confess themselves to 
be incompetent instructors, and in- 
sufficient to supply the spiritual neces- 
sities of the population ; how far they 
would venture to endanger their mise- 
rable subsistence by proclaiming their 
people’s niggardliness in contributing 


to their support ; and how far their 
love of truth would quail to their love 
of country, in making out such a case 
for America as might best relieve her 
from dishonour, on a question effecting 
equally her legislative wisdom and her 
moral repute. 

Whether the deputies entered upon 
this mission as unprejudiced and un- 
biassed observers, or as retained coun- 
sel and suborned witnesses, will appear 
by and by. The work before us con- 
tains their joint report. Matter, it is 
true, of a very irrelevant character is 
largely introduced into both volumes. 
Indeed the Rev. Andrew Reed, whose 
lucubrations occupy about a volume 
and a-half, presents himself for the 
most part, as a fashionable worldly 
tourist. And truly a very merryAndrew 
he is. Not even Mrs. Trollope herself 
could be more communicative on the 
subjects of surly drivers, dirty tobacco- 
chewers, inquisitive and loquacious 
fellow-travellers, sublime scenery, pret- 
ty shop-fronts, pleasant tea-parties, and 
so forth. But of all the smart things 
that have been indited by this plenipo- 
tentiary in chief (poor Matheson, it is 
plain, was nothing but a mere attache), 
we intend, without offence, to take no 
notice, or to make only an incidental 
use. Our attention will be confined, 
chiefly, to the main object of our au- 
thor’s mission, which is treated of prin- 
cipally in the second volume ; nor 
shall we make any allusion to his 
earlier despatches, further than may be 
ancillary to a fair examination of his 
evidence. That evidence, such as it is, 
we shall proceed to shew up in a sub- 
sequent number. Meanwhile, as the 
value of a man’s testimony depends 
entirely upon his having no private or 
patty interests to serve,— upon his 
principles and habits being above sus- 
picion,— upon his being wholly un- 
committed by previous declarations,— 
upon his opportunities and capacity 
for correct observation,—and, above 
all, upon his neither contradicting bim- 
self nor being contradicted by others, 
—so we deem it only a wise precaution 
to subject deputy Reed to the usual 


* A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches by the Deputation from 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. By Andrew Reed, D.D., and 


James Matheson, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


London: Jackson and Walford. 
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ordeal of the witness-box, and to test 
him, in initialibus, on all these several 
points. Desiring, however, to treat 
him with all fairness and forbearance, 
we shall put him through the process 
in question with as much tenderness 
and charity as the interests of truth will 
admit of. Nothing shall be set down 
by us that we cannot fully substantiate 
by facts or by sound argument ; at the 
same time we shall be very plain with 
him —very plain, indeed. And with 
these preliminary remarks, begin we 
now to the task we have undertaken. 

Viewing the public as the judge 
between us, the first exception which 
we take against this deputation is, that 
in giving evidence on the state of reli- 
gion in America, and particularly in 
favour of the voluntary principle, they 
have a manifest interest, both of a per- 
sonal and party kind, to injure as much 
as possible, and rather more, the cause 
of Church Establishments. 

So plain and palpable is the truth 
of this averment, that scarcely a word 
need be said in its support. The 
higher the popularity of the Church of 
England, the greater the disadvantage 
to all dissenting preachers. A uni- 
versal conformity to her discipline and 
polity would obviously be their ruin. 
In that case, neither Stepney nor Dur- 
ham, the two places where these depu- 
ties gain their livelihood, would have 
any further occasion for their services ; 
and, consequently, they have a direct 
personal interest to do what they can 
to bring her into discredit, by puffing 
off the voluntary system in every prac- 
ticable way. Nor do their party interests 
lie in a different direction. Degraded 
even by their own sectarian polity, 
which subjects them to be lorded over, 
not only by an arrogant deaconocracy, 
but by the votes of all the ’prentices 
and maid-servants who happen to be 
members of their congregations, they 
cannot choose but feel impatient under 
this painful peculiarity of their condi- 
tion; nor can there be a doubt that 
they have voluntarily put themselves 
into this condition only because it is 
the unavoidable price of their ad- 
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mission to the congregational minis- 
try, which, to the most of dissenting 
preachers, is a positive rise in society ; 
and because, mortifying as such a con- 
dition must be, they find that the 
mean obsequiousness which it con- 
demns them to is, upon the whole, 
preferable to the shopmanship or 
warehouse-work which their original 
station would have imposed.* On the 
other hand, besides the circumstance 
of the established clergyman being 
generally a highly educated gentleman 
of respectable family—his entire ex- 
emption from all dependence on the 
caprices of his flock, gives him a su- 
periority over dissenting preachers 
which they cannot endure. ‘The com- 
parison between their own degradation 
of being ridden and ruled by the per- 
sons they instruct, and his dignified, 
uncringing, and independent bearing, 
is such as they cannot brook. They 
see that he takes precedence of them 
at public meetings, and in the estima- 
tion of general society. They see, that 
in his intercourse with his parishioners 
his pecuniary independence relieves 
him from a suspicion which they 
never can get rid of,—the suspicion of 
self-interest in visiting families, and 
tendering them pastoral services. They 
see that he has welcome access to cir- 
cles of rank and consideration, which 
they are not permitted to approach. 
They see, that as theaccredited parochial 
instructor, recognised and provided for 
by the state, he can earnestly impor- 
tune the people to attend church, while 
at the same time the people know, that 
having an independent income, he has 
no such mercenary motive for doing so, 
as must always attach suspicion to the 
analogous efforts of the dissenting pas- 
tor,—namely, the motive of deriving 
benefit from his increased pew-rents. 
All this, the poor frail flesh and blood 
of dissenting preachers cannot put up 
with ; and, accordingly, feeling deeply 
chagrived at the galling superiority 
which the established clergyman thus 
possesses over themselves in point of 
station, accomplishments, precedency, 
and disinterestedness, their party jea- 


* If Mr. John Wilks would move for a return of all dissenting preachers who 
have left secular labours for spiritual ones, he would find that the most of them were 
entitled to the appellation of clerks, just as much, though ina different sense, as the 


regular clergy of England. 


This description, we admit, does not apply to the 


whole,—for some have assisted in china-shops, and others have been hosier-shop 
lads, in the High Street of Edinburgh ; a fact which these congregational deputies 


can authenticate from experience. 
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lousies, consequent upon this state of 
things, are pretty loudly articulated by 
deputy Reed, in his pamphlet on The 
Case of the Dissenters. ‘* They cannot 
submit,” he says, “ to be placed beneath 
the Churchman.” To this sentiment 
the under-deputy, we know, was 
equally committed with his principal, 
before either of them visited America. 
Our first exception, then, against these 
congregational witnesses, is clearly 
made out. They have both a private 
and a party interest in the verdict. 
Their desire manifestly is to bring 
down the Established clergy to their 
own level. Every word they utter, 
therefore, on the flourishing state of re- 
ligion in America, and in favour of the 
voluntary principle, must be received 
cum grano. They are bought and 
bribed by their own personal interest 
in the issue ; and we say this, without 
implying any other imputation on 
their integrity than would probably 
attach to human infirmity in general, 
in all parallel circumstances. 

Besides, when these dissenting de- 
puties were noting down their trans- 
Atlantic observations, and especially 
when they were drawing up their re- 
port, they could scarcely fail to have an 
indulgent eye to the sanguine expecta- 
tions of their paymasters. To disap- 
point those who were to defray their 
travelling expenses, and not to bring 
home that precise amount of damage to 
church establishments, for which alone 
they knew they had been sent out— 
what would have been said to this by 
such panting partisans as Mr. George 
Hadfield of Manchester, Mr. Thomas 
Wilson of highbury, brother Binney 
of the Weigh-house Meeting, brother 
Morrison of “ the Evangelical,” bro- 
ther Blackburn of “ the Congrega- 
tional,” and brother Bennett of we 
know not where; from all of whose 
meek dissenting lips we could quote 
imprecations against the Church which 
might rival the vocabulary of the hulks? 
Why, of course, the well-known ex- 
pectations of such men behoved to be 
consulted and gratified, otherwise they 
would have declared that their money 
had been thrown away, and that the 
mission was a miserable failure; nor 
are we without suspicion that the de- 
puties had some tender regard to the 
editorial biasses of the Evangelical and 
Congregational Magazines, the Eclectic 
Review, and Patriot newspaper, whose 
friendly columns may be of such infi- 
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nite use in pushing the circulation of 
this Narrative among the circles and 
conventicles of dissent. 

A second preliminary exception 
which we have to lodge against these 
witnesses, particularly the witness 
Reed, is on the score of moral dis- 
qualification. 

The insignificance of poor Matheson 
we do not care to disturb. Our 
readers will, doubtless, regard him as a 
mere socius, whose evidence is to be 
estimated chiefly by the sort of com- 
pany he keeps. Nor have we any 
thing to insinuate against the notorious 
veracity of his fellow-traveller, except 
in so far as his statements may be 
warped by his prejudices or interests. 
But, apart altogether from a want of 
veracity, there may be other peculiari- 
ties in a witness which go to discredit 
his testimony just as effectually as 
that would. For example, he may be 
an indolent and superficial observer; 
he may be deficient in certain moral 
and intellectual qualities which are 
universally held to be indispensable 
for correct investigation, and for a nice 
scrupulosity of statement ; hjs powers 
of analysis and generalisation may be 
of a very mean order; he may be over 
credulous, and easily imposed upon; 
he may be suspicious or opiniative, 
and difficult to be convinced ; his li- 
mited intercourse with society may un- 
fit him for discriminating character, 
and for detecting the sinister motives 
that may influence men’s actions or 
declarations ; he may have a vulgar 
passion for self-display; he may be 
addicted to that very ensnaring habit 
which deputy Reed seems to glory in, 
when he says, “ You know I can make 
much of a little good scenery when 
there is not a great deal to be had” 
(p.93); and, finally, he may be sly, time- 
serving, shuffling, flippant, and disin- 
genuous,—destitute of the high princi- 
ple that will fearlessly denounce what 
is wrong in his own party,—manifesting 
a coarse self-love which eagerly pro- 
vides for his own comfort at the ex- 
pense of the comfort of others,—con- 
cealing some things which he may deem 
injurious to his favourite side —and 
setting off others of a more favourable 
bearing, with an undue colouring and 
blazonry. 

Now, if such infirmities on the part 
of a deponent who is otherwise noto- 
rious for his veracity, as these words 
are commonly understood, do not 
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shake our confidence in his compe- 
tency for observing and reporting on 
any important subject, we know not 
what will. As for the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, we believe him to be much too 
dexterous a politician to commit him- 
self knowingly to a detectable false- 
hood. But, on the other hand, such 
are his loose habits of thought, his con- 
stitutional temperament, his love of 
self-display, and his avowed capacity 
for muking much of little, that these pe- 
culiarities, especially when stimulated 
by his thorough partizanship, give a 
tone of magniloquence and exaggera- 
tion to his statements which, without 
exactly bringing them under the cate- 
gory of falselioods, do, nevertheless, en- 
title them to be received with the ut- 
most caution and distrust. Moreover, 
preacher as he is, we must be so plain 
as to say that there is a want of spiritu- 
ality about him which, considering the 
professed object of his mission, can 
scarcely be less fatal to correct percep- 
tious and sound conclusions on his 
part, than the want of eyesight in a 
man who is required to report on the 
comparative beauty of landscapes. Of 
this want. of spirituality, we discover 
but too abundant proof in the tone and 
matter of his compositions, both now 
and formerly. To say nothing, how- 
ever, of his works entitled No Fict.on, 
and The Case of the Dissenters, in 
which the spirit of this world constantly 
peeps out, just as the carnalities of 
other merryandrews are always dis- 
tinguishable, notwithstanding — their 
painted cheeks and tawdry finery— 
what Christian, we ask, could have 
imagined that in a Narrative of a Visit 
to the American Churches, written by 
a professed minister of the Gospel, a 
large proportion of his work would be 
occupied with such vulgar sensualities 
as the ravenous breakfasts he made 
afier fasting for sixteen hours,— how 
prime and delicious the venison was at 
acertain inn,—with what peremptory 
success he refused to permit a weary 
fellow-traveller to sleep in the same 
room with him,—the precise dishes, 
with curious culinary remarks thereon, 
that were served up to him on one oc- 
casion,— and the number of servants 
that waited behind his apostolical 
chair on another; and, finally, though 
somewhat out of place in a professed 
teacher of decorum, his narrow scru- 
tiny of the New York women; firstly 
in their stature, which, to his practised 
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eye, is rather small; secondly in their 
tread, which, to his taste, is somewhat 
disagreeable, because not Parisian; and, 
lastly, in their dresses, which we must 
suppose he liked well enough, because 
fashioned in the style of female attire 
worn in the French metropolis (vol. i. 
p- 8)? And what better, we pray, in 
relation to the grand object of his mis- 
sion, which was one of spiritual ob- 
servation, are his affected descriptions 
of Plymouth Rock,the Falls of Niagara, 
the Hawk’s Nest, the Alleghany Moun- 
tains (as if these things had never been 
described before), and all that motley 
et cetera announced at the top of each 
page throughout the whole of the 
first volume? The “ Congregational 
Union” send him to America to report 
on the state of religion. Back he 
comes, and publishes two thick octa- 
vos, giving an account of * mercantile 
distress,” “ a Whig celebration,” “a 
tea-party,” “ the Senate Chamber,” 
“‘ the Bank question,” “ fine scenery,” 
“ Russell's Tavern,” “ a Kentucky 
squeeze,”* the White Sulphur Springs,” 
“a visit to the Patroon,” “ a young 
party,” “an excursion,” “ an account 
of a revival,” “ a cotton factory,” * the 
Horticultural Society,” “ the case of the 
regicides,” cum multis aliis of the same 
caste, mixed up with certain vague 
but very instructive passages concern- 
ing the General Assembly, and a reli- 
gious meeting or two (of which more 
anon), garnished with such a spare 
sprinkling of devout commonplaces as 
is not even sufficient for the miserable 
purpose of appearances. Now, that 
the mélange in question is very dexte- 
rously conceived, and well adapted to 
take the eye of the general herd of 
tour-fanciers, must, in all fairness, be 
admitted. He has cooked up with 
some skill “ a tale for the grave and 
the gay.” He has contrived to intro- 
duce just as much of the claims and 
characteristics of a future world as may 
foil off to greater advantage the charms 
and beatitudes of the present. His 
prudent policy has been to make a 
marketable book for that large class of 
worldly people who do not object to 
a little religion in their reading, pro- 
vided it neither makes a heavy demand 
upon their reflective powers, nor de- 
cidedly runs counter to their liberal 
opinions and practice. 

But what will spiritual Christians 
say to this? Short women,— Parisian 
dresses,—a mincing tread,—jokes about 
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the minor theatres,— meat “ prepared 
with butter and the frying-pan,’—why, 
what does our pious deputy mean? Is 
this his report of the state of religion 
in America? Nay, is it even a becom- 
ing portion of that report? After whose 
example does he write? The apostles, 
we take it, were just as shrewd ob- 
servers of men and manners as this 
professed follower of theirs can pretend 
to be. Their relish for the enjoyments 
of sense, also, would no doubt have 
been quite as great as his, had they 
not been restrained by grace and by 
self-denial. Most of them were tra- 
velled men, too, who might have noted 
down a good many smart and amusing 
things had they been so inclined. But, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which is 
just an inspired narrative of the state of 
religion in the countries which they 
severally visited, we find no such 
worldly and miscellaneous notices as 
those indulged in by this apostle of the 
“ Congregational Union.” Not one 
word does Luke record about the sta- 
ture, or tread, or dress of women. Not 
one word does St. Paul utter about exe- 
crable inns, pert waiters, or uncomfort- 
able beds. Nota sentence does Peter 
bestow upon the elegant repasts and 
nice eating he had met with in his 
journeys, “ prepared with butter and 
the frying-pan.” Hardships expe- 
rienced by them from shipwreck, im- 
prisonment, and hunger, as well as 
kindnesses extended to them by hospit- 
able entertainers, they do indeed make 
mention of. But their hardships are 
not dwelt upon, as in this Narrative, 
with the querulousness of a fastidious 
epicure ; vor did their dinners and 
breakfasts make such a profound im- 
pression upon them as to be noted 
down, dish after dish, seriatim, and 
kept in mind, like Alexander’s battles, 
to be gloried in, among after recollec- 
tions, with all the gusto of a fond and 
practised palatician. In the apostle’s 
narrative every thing is purely spiritual ; 
in the deputy’s, we grieve to say, it is 
otherwise. Paul’s hardships were pa- 
tiently borne by him as a part of the 
cross of Christ; but Andrew Reed’s 
inconveniences are set forth as very 
annoying molestations of his fleshly 
comfort. The report of the apostle’s 
visit to foreign churches is entirely full 
of the Saviour; in the deputy’s, the 
glory is divided chiefly between Dr. 
Kitchiner and himself. The devoted 
missionary to the Gentiles was “ deter- 
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mined to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified;” the Con- 
gregational commissioner to the Ame- 
ricans, ifwe may judge from his volum- 
inous observations, wholly extraneous 
to that spiritual theme, was determined 
to give it only the subordinate place 
which it seems to occupy in his own 
affections. In the principal epistle- 
writer of the New Testament, his lead- 
ing aim invariably is to promote the 
glory of the Redeemer, and the salva- 
tion of souls; in the chief letter- 
writer of this modern Narrative, his 
presiding object seems to be, just to 
make the dissenting cause in which he 
has embarked as popular, pleasurable, 
and productive as possible. The one 
is fragrant with the unction of Mount 
Zion,—the other is ull over with the 
savours of Whitechapel. The scholar 
of Gamaliel quotes the finer moral 
passages of the Greek poets,— the 
pious puritan of Stepney adduces the 
play-bills of the minors. 

So marked, indeed, is the low and 
carnal character of our deputy’s tour- 
ing, that an excuse is attempted to be 
made for it, both by himself and by his 
party-apulogist in the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine. 

‘* Religion (he tells us in his preface) 
must be considered as the great subject 
of inquiry; and if nature and outward 
circumstance, in the form of narrative, 
are associated with it, it is from a desire 
of commending to the memory and heart, 
with greater facility and power, the 
things that are ‘invisible’ by the ‘things 
which do appear.’ ” 

But this very excuse, we are sorry 
to say, denotes the deputy’s want of 
spirituality, and consequent incompe- 
tency to do justice to “ the great sub- 
ject of inquiry,” even more, perhaps, 
than any thing we have yet adduced. 
His excuse amounts simply to this, 
that all the worldly and carnal descrip- 
tions which he has thought fit to in- 
dulge in may, peradventure, prove in- 
strumental in conveying religious im- 
pressions. Now a more hollow and 


disingenuous pretence, one can scarcely 


conceive of. It was the opinion ofthe 
great Robert Hall, as it is undoubtedly 
the doctrine of Scripture, that the more 
the mind can be withdrawn from the 
dominion of “ the things that do ap- 
pear,” the more likely is it to be 
brought under the empire of “ the 
things which are invisible.” What 
but this conviction, and the restraints 
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of the Holy Spirit, could have pre- 
vented Luke from giving the sanction 
of his high example to the worldly nar- 
rative before us! In his sacred history 
of certain of the apostle’s visits to di- 
vers churches, he nowhere attempts to 
commend religion by contemptible de- 
tails about breakfasts, and dinners, and 
indifferent beds; nor even by pictu- 
resque descriptions of gorgeous scenery, 
such as those so rapturously intro- 
duced by our romantic deputy, whose 
passion in this respect amounts li- 
terally to “ a lust of the eye,”—whose 
fervid admiration of thundering water- 
falls, fading tints, and moonlight beauty 
laid him prostrate before these objects 
with an intensity of worship that would 
scarcely permit him to tear himself 
away,—and whose idolatrous adoration 
of this world’s lovelier aspects would 
seem to say for himself, as well as in- 
culcate upon others, “ This i is my rest 
for ever; here will I dwell, for I have 
desired it” (vol. i. p. 127). If Paul, 
too, had thought this a legitimate and 
efficient mode of commending reli- 
gion, why did he not write to the 
Ephesians and Corinthians, enlarging 
upon the sights and luxuries of Rome, 
such as the amphitheatres, the gla- 
diatorial conflicts, the baths, the se- 
nate, the capitol, the prandium, and 
the cena? Among the persons who 
might read his epistles, there would 
doubtless be many to whom a descrip- 
tion of these things would be ex- 
tremely interesting, and whose con- 
version, if our deputy’s theory and 
practice were correct, would be greatly 
facilitated by narratives resembling his 
own. The great apostle, however, 
knew better. His spiritual taste had 
no liking for such sensualities ; he had 
not so learned Christ. 

But, even if this Congregational 
tourist be tried by his own standard 
of usefulness, his Narrative, in a spi- 
ritual point of view, will be found la- 
mentably wanting. To give any thing 
like plausibility to what he says about 
commending religion by his descrip- 
tions of “ nature and outward circum- 
stance,’— these descriptions should 
have been confined to such moral and 
philosophical topics, and written in 
such a spirit of engaging piety, as that, 
while adding to the useful knowledge 
of popular and scientific readers, they 
would insensibly attract such readers 
to the love of things spiritual and di- 
vine. Instead of this, he gives us all 
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manner of frivolous details, that may 
possibly be popular with some persons, 
but which have no pretensions to be 
spiritually useful, as well as prolix 
descriptions of what he calls “ nature,” 
without one particle of science. Now 
popular readers, though they may be 
amused by such writing, ave not usually 
converted by it. A Francis Barnett, 
for example, and all his class, would 
peruse it, and crack their joke about it, 
and throw it aside for ever. And 
what the better will men of science be 
for our deputy’s descriptions of nature? 
Not a single observation has he made, 
or even attempted, respecting the geo- 
logy of America, or its botany, or its 
meteorology. If Whewell, or Jameson, 
or Robert Brown, should turn up this 
Narrative for scientific purposes, they 
will not only close it without being 
agreeably inveigled into the love of 
divine truth, but they will grudge the 
time employed in cutting open its leaves. 
As far as concerns our deputy’s ambi- 
tious pretence, therefore,ofcommending 
religion to educated men by his descrip- 
tions of nature, he completely fails in 
his object by his own ignorance and 
want of science. Even farmer Birkbeck 
could tell us something of the mica, 
and slate, and other geological attri- 
butes of the Alleghany ridges. But 
not so deputy Reed. Andwhy? Be- 
cause of this science, and of every 
other, we suspect, he is profoundly 
ignorant. Intelligent and pious no- 
tices of the American phenomena in 
the forementioned branches of know- 
ledge, incorporated with a pious and 
veracious narrative of the state of reli- 
gion in the same country, might have 
done some good. But, from the je- 
june and unprofitable descriptions of 
nature which this Congregational com- 
missioner indulges in, destitute alike 
of scientific observation and of pointed 
spiritual remark, we do not perceive 
what practical benefit can accrue to 
any reader whatever. Should it be 
alleged by this writer, or by his par- 
tisans, that the object of his mission 
did not immediately call upon him, 
either for scientific notices of a pious 
character, or for spiritual addresses to 
the conscience of his readers, our 
answer is, we admit it. Unquestion- 
ably, the immediate object of his mis- 
sion demanded no such things. What 
that mission required of him, and what 
the title-page of his book warrants us 
to expect is, that he should confine 
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himself exclusively to a narration of 
the state of religion among the Ameri- 
can sects. If, however, this object 
was to be digressed from in his Narra- 
tive by ever so little, the public, we 
contend, had a right to anticipate that 
that digression, written by a professed 
minister of the Gospel, would be occu- 
pied, not with such low and Trollop- 
ing frivolities as he has delighted in, 
—not with the commonplaces of a 
mere worldly tourist — not with a soft 
and obsequious court-plaster, to cover 
the American sores which preceding 
observers had left raw (p. 21),—but 
rvith such a grave, pious, and learned 
handling of the moral and scientific 
phenomena of the United States as 
would have contributed to our know- 
ledge, or bettered our hearts. This, it 
will be allowed, would have formed 
no unbecoming or unprofitable paren- 
thesis in his leading purpose. But 
since, instead of this, he has filled al- 
most the whole of his first volume with 
such maudlin flippancies as those of a 
Madame D’Epinay, we confidently 
submit that his power and propensity 
to apprehend and illustrate only the 
gross objects of sense, afford conclusive 
proof that he is an incompetent and 
objectionable witness on any subject 
requiring true spiritual discernment. 
Indeed, so flagrant do we hold his 
want of spirituality to be, and so de- 
cisive of his incompetency for discern- 
ing and reporting accurately on the 
state of religion, that we make no 
apology for convicting him of it, with 
yet greater distinctness, in the following 
important particulars. 

In the first place, his love of self- 
display, if it were not utterly loath- 
some in a professed teacher of Christ- 
ianity, would be absolutely ludicrous. 
For example, his very unnecessary 
mention of Mr. Abeel, the missionary 
(vol. i. p. 82), is carefully followed up 
by telling us that the said missionary, 
when ill in London, was hospitably 
kept and cared for, in the deputy’s 
house, for some weeks. Now what, in 
the name of common decency, have 
the public to do with this? Much, 
every way. It was slipped in obviously 
to illustrate the Rev. Andrew Reed ; 
and it does so with a vengeance. The 
light which it fails to throw upon his 
mission, it casts pretty broadly upon 
himself; for, surely, a well-bred gen- 
tleman of the world, and stiil more, a 
self-abasing and unostentatious Christ- 
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ian, would have blushed to give pub- 
licity to any such pitiful thing. 

But this species of “ kissing and 
telling” appears to be a trick of his; 
for, speaking of a Mr. Douglas (which 
savours strongly of “ No Fiction”), 
due pains is taken to inform us that 
that person “ visited England as an in- 
valid, and spent some time in m 
family” (vol. i. p. 216). If, however, 
his superior hospitality be too notable 
in his own eyes to admit of that con- 
cealment which delicate minds gene- 
rally court; his superior humanity is 
also chronicled by him with equal 
pains and praise. A man was lying 
ill with cholera, or sciatica. Nobody 
but our fond self-admirer would ven- 
ture to approach him. To the pa- 
tient’s bed-side, however, he humanely 
went; but, then, this moral heroism 
would have lost far more than half its 
glory had he not instantly made a me- 
morandum of it in his journal, and 
pointedly proclaimed it, with charac- 
teristic self-illustration, at page 194. 
Mark, too, the sickening incense with 
which he perfumes himself, when 
speaking of the impression produced 
by his oratory at a public meeting. 

“IT began by referring to my re- 
sponsibility,— for at that moment I 
deeply felt it. What was said, was 
received with the greatest indulgence 
and attention” (vol. i. p. 50). He 
then goes on to tell us that a pause en- 
sued in consequence of his speech ; 
after which “ the Rev. Mr. Blagden 
of Boston rose, and, referring to the 
felt state of the meeting (alluding, of 
course, to the prodigious excitement 
created by our deputy’s address), pro- 
posed that contributions should imme- 
diately be made.” * ? ° 
This proposal, however, being success- 
fully resisted, the remaining speakers 
were heard out. But what says our 
self-complacent deputy respecting the 
gentlemen who spoke immediately 
after his deeply impressive speech? 
“ They spoke,” he modestly assures 
us, “ under some disadvantage. The 
general feeling,” he adds, “ required 
not to be excited by continued appeal, 
but rather to be relieved by devout 
supplication.” And again,— Happy 
as the service was, it was generally re- 
gretted that the suggestion of Mr. 
Blagden was not acted upon. Some 
five thousand dollars would certainly 
have been added to the funds of the 
society ; and such an occasion, so sel- 
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dom occurring, improved by special 
prayer, might have led to extraordinary 
results”!!! After this, we suppose 
no person will deny that the speakers 
who followed the deputy, deserved five 
thousand stripes for spoiling the effect 
of his eloquence {p.51). But the im- 
pression so untenderly interrupted by 
his successors on the platform at New 
York, was mere make-believe to the 
triumph achieved by him at a camp- 
meeting near the Kappahannock. Hav- 
ing preached a sermon on that occa- 
sion, he describes, yes, he himself de- 
scribes, the effect produced by it, with 
an unction that might make Major 
Longbow ashamed ofhimself. Take a 
few specimens :— 


“ Tt was evident that rumour had 
gone abroad, and that an expectation 
had been created that a stranger would 
preach this morning,— for there was a 
great influx of people, and of the most 
respectable class which this country 
furnishes. ° ° * ° It 
remained for me to preach: I can only 
say that I did so with earnestness and 
freedom. . * The 
closing statements and appeals were evi- 
dently falling on the conscience and 
heart with still advancing power. The 
people generally leaned forward to catch 
what was said. Many rose from their 
seats; and many, stirred with grief [he 
knew their very hearts], sank down, as 
if to hide themselves from observation ; 
but all was perfectly still. Silently the 
tear fell, and silently the sinner shud- 
dered. ° * ® Now, here 
and there might be heard suppressed 
sobbing arising onthesilence. * * 
lt is much, but not too much, to say that 
the prayer (by elder Taylor) met the oc- 
casion, * * * Thus closed 
the most remarkable service I have ever 
witnessed, It has been my privilege to 
see more of the solemn and powerful 
effect of divine truth on large bodies of 
people than many; but I never saw any 
thing equal to this —so deep, so over- 
powering, so universal,” (Vol.i. p. 282, 
et seq.) 


In short, the greatest impression he 
had ever seen produced on large bo- 
dies of people, was produced by him- 
self; and since he tells us, by impli- 
cation, that he could look into their 
inmost souls, his fitness for reporting 
on religion is uo longer equivocal. 

Nor is this writer’s disingenuousness 
a whit less remarkable than his love of 
self-display. We shall give one or 
two samples of this. When he and 
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his under-deputy arrived at Plymouth, 
in New England, they were congratu- 
lated at a public meeting, in a formal 
address, by the Rev. Mr. Boutelle, who 
speaks of them “ as delegates from more 
than 1600 congregational churches.” 
(Vol. i. p. 95.) Where Mr. Boutelle 
got his information respecting the 
precise number of churches which had 
commissioned these deputies, we can- 
not say. Of course, as a foreigner, a 
little American latitude on his part 
may be forgiven. But deputy Reed 
knew well that the reverend brother 
addressing him, was falling into a gross 
over-statement. He knew well that 
there are not 1600 congregational 
churches in all England, Ireland, and 
Scotland put together. Nay, more, he 
knew well that among the 1400 con- 
gregational meetings in England and 
Wales, which (as we shewed in August, 
in our article on the Dissenters and 
Universities,) is rather above the truth 
than under it, there are many that 
have refused to join the “ Congrega- 
tional Union,” who alone constituted 
him their delegate. And yet, with all 
this certain knowledge, so proud was 
he of Mr. Boutelle’s big numbers, that 
he not only seems to have permitted 
the statement to pass without correc- 
tion at the time, but he has since mus- 
tered hardihood enough to palm it off 
upon the public in this Narrative,— 
leaving Mr. Boutelle the responsi- 
bility of vindicating his arithmetic as 
he best can. 

With the same disingenuousness, 
and yielding to his dangerous talent of 
being able to “ make much of a little 
good scenery when there is not a great 
deal to be had” (p. 93), he uses cer- 
tain grand expressions, when speaking 
of himself and his coadjutor, which, 
though well fitted to magnify their 
official importance in the estimation of 
superficial minds, will receive, as they 
ought to do, the contempt of all ho- 
nourable men who admire scrupulo- 
sity and precision of speech. He does 
all he can, indeed, to throw round his 
mission a great national character, and 
to keep as far up his sleeve as possi- 
ble the petty, obscure, hole-and-corner 
attributes of the whole affair. Thus, 
for example, he dedicates his book “to 
the churches of England,” although he 
must be well aware that three-fourths 
of these churches have never heard of 
him—knew nothing of his commission 
—and are not asking for his opinions 
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upon any one subject. And when these 
persons, who were sent out only by a 
section of the Independents, have oc- 
casion to speak of themselves, they are 
modestly designated “ the English de- 
putation” (p. 352), and, better still, 
* the deputation from England” (p.354.) 

But this desire to arrogate a national 
character to his mission we have not 
charged him with, upon slight or doubt- 
ful grounds; for he has actually the 
assurance to say (vol. i. p. 87), * We 
had uniformly desired to shew that 
our mission was not fiom one sect to 
another sect, but from the Christian 
cuurcues of one land to those of 
another and a sister land.” - Now this, 
honestly speaking, just means that he 
told the Americans a very vile and 
vapouring fib. The deputy, though 
sent from only a section of a sect, 
passes himself off, mendacious cox- 
comb that he is, as the representative 
of the Christian churches of England !!! 
Is it possible that. such a man can be 
believed ? - Most truly does he say of 
himself, “ You know | can make much 
of a little good scenery, where there is 
not a great deal to be had.” The poor 


Americans, accordingly, not knowing 
their man, did believe him; and hence, 


imagining that Reed and Matheson 
were really what they ‘* uniformly” 
said they were--ourtrans-Atlantic dupes 
not only conferred divinity degrees 
upon these impostors, but passed the 
following resolution at a public meet- 
ing in New York: “ That the inter- 
course between the churches in Great 
Britain and the United States, so aus- 
piciously begun in the present year, is, 
in the judgment of this meeting, of high 
importance to the interests of vital piety 
in both countries” (vol. i. p.485). To 
the same purpose was the impression 
which they succeeded in producing 
upon poor Dr. Ely, and the Presby- 
terian body in the United States: 
“Go home,” said the poor duped 
doctor, addressing them in a farewell 
letter, “‘ go home, then, brethren, to 
our fellow-Christians in England, Scot- 
lund, and Ireland, and tell them that, 
in religious and moral character, grace 
has made us much like themselves — 
that we love THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
tenderly, whom we have seen—and that 
our hearts shall be more and more 
knit to all British Christians, whom 
we have not seen, in the fellowship 
of the gospel” (vol. i. p. 488). On 
getting this letter, Deputy Reed thought, 
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no doubt, he had made clever work of 
it—and so he had. As for his loath- 
some insincerity, in professing chris- 
tian attachment to our national church, 
it is the hunter’s attachment to deer,— 
he likes their venison, and therefore he 
bays them to death. 

But to complete our proof of his 
moral disqualification for giving evi- 
dence on the state of religion in Ame- 
rica, and especially touching the ques- 
tion of church establishments, there are 
still one or two points which we must 
briefly advert to. We have to ob- 
serve, then, that he was committed to 
the substance of that evidence before 
he left England ; that he laid his plans 
with such consummate dexterity as 
was most certain to elicit only the kind 
of information which he deems most 
favourable to “ the voluntary prin- 
ciple ;” and, further, that, though his 
statements are always given with a 
cool oracular air, many of them are so 
thoroughly contradicted by others, and 
even by himself, as to be utterly un- 
worthy of confidence. That this de- 
puty had unalterably made up his 
mind before he went to America, not 
only in favour of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, but as to the evidence which he 
was determined to find there in its 
support, is so glaringly apparent in 
the following extract from his Case of 
the Dissenters, that had he not apprised 
us that the fee which bribed him to 
cross the Atlantic was the pleasure of 
** realising the presence of a country 
which had long dwelt as a picture of 
hope and of interest in my imagina- 
tion,’”’ we should have been at a loss to 
know what necessity there was for his 
leaving England at all. It is plain, 
from the subjoined extract, that he was 
under no necessity of going to Ameri- 
ca in search of evidence on the state of 
religion, as affecting the question of 
church establishments ; for, having 
previously opened shop in that line on 
a pretty large scale, he could have fur- 
nished his employers with that article 
to any extent, and of any colour they 
pleased, without budging from Stepney. 

* After all, the voluntary principle 
[thus he writes in December 1833, 
that is, sometime after he had been 
commissioned to proceed to the United 
States, but before he actually embarked] 
has not had fair trial in our land. It 
has been more fully and extensively 
tried in America; and, although at- 
tempts have been made to depreciate 
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religion in that land, I am prepared to 
say, advisedly [how fit for an impar- 
tial witness !], that it is better supplied 
with the means of religion than any 
other land under heaven. * * * 
It has 15,000 churches raised amongst 
a population of 12,000,000 ; and the 
average attendance [he even settles 
this, before going over] cannot be 
taken at less than one in four, while 
that of Great Britain cannot be taken 
at any thing like that amount [for what 
reason, this deponent saith not]. 
“Thus,” he adds, “ we have a land un- 
der the greatest disadvantage,—without 
any endowment for the purposes of 
religious worship, provided with more 
churches, with a more efficient ministry, 
and with a better average reward for 
ministration than we have in our own 
country.” * * (Case, p. 53, 54.) 
Now, nobody that knows this candid 
person will suppose fora moment that 
he went out to America to take evi- 
dence that would compel him to eat 
in his words. The testimony, there- 
fore, which he has since emitted, as 
far as it goes to bolster up his previous 
declarations, we quietly leave to its 
own moral weight. 

On the other point, touching his 
means and opportunities of acquiring 
correct and extensive information about 
the state of religion in America, very 
little need be said. No pains were 
spared by him, so to adjust matters as 
to obtain the finest pessible results. 
The Americans knew beforehand that 
he was coming. Sometimes he went 
to their towns by their own invitation. 
At other times a letter was despatched 
aumouncing that he was coming to a 
place on a certain day. Every oppor- 
tunity was given them to have their 
meetings arranged, their congregations 
convened, and all things ready for the 
English stranger's approach. Le never 
took them by surprise. He never saw 
them (because he did not want to see 
them) in their undress. All was tra- 
velling bustle on his part, and holiday 
order on theirs. His conversations 
were held with voluntaries exclusively. 
His visits were confined to the popu- 
lous towns and districts. He never 
left the direct route of stage-coaches 
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and steam-boats. Of the religious 
destitution, and consequent inefficiency 
of the voluntary principle among mil- 
lions in the depths of the provinces, he 
saw nothing; nay, he did not even see 
its inefficiency any where. That would 
never have done at all. Every thing 
answered his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Nothing in the world could 
have made it otherwise. 

A few words on the subject of his 
contradicting himself, and then —for 
the present at least—we shall be done. 
At page 152 of his first volume the po- 
pulation of Columbus is stated to be 
“ about 4000 persons ; at page 168 it 
dwindles down to “ 3000.” Indeed, 
the instances of such slippery arith- 
metic, which so forcibly remind one 
of the proverb, that a certain descrip- 
tion of persons would need to have 
good memories, are too numerous to 
be quoted. Thus, in the body of the 
first volume, p. 131, the population of 
Buffalo is given at 12,000; but in the 
“ Statistical Returns (Appendix IX. 
p- 519) taken by the deputation in the 
course of their journeys,” the same 
population is represented as 13,000. 
At p. 301 of vol. i., Baltimore is con- 
fidently stated to contain “ 80,000 per- 
sons ;” but in the said “ statistical 
returns” it is just as confidently put 
down at 100,000. Deputy Reed tells 
us (p. 134) that Dunkirk possesses 
“ three places of worship ;” but he 
also tells us, in his statistical returns 
(“ returns taken by the deputation ”’), 
that Dunkirk has only two. Lexington 
(p. 188) has nine churches; by the 
“ returns” (p. 521) it has but eight. 
We have a pleasing specimen, too, of 
his ability to ‘‘ make much ofa little 
good scenery, where there is not a 
great deal to be had,” in reference to 
the state of Kentucky. The Quarterly 
Register, an American work, which 
our deputy (vol. ii. p. 150) praises 
highly ‘‘ for its research and fidelity,” 
and further says its returns “ are both 
honest and admirable” this work, 
we say, gives the following account of 
Kentucky (quoted in Reed’s Appendix, 
vol. ii. p. 525), which we shall now 
put into contrast with our traveller’s 
own figures, as given in vol. i. p. 195: 


| Methodist | Episcop. Miscellaneous Ministers 
| Ministers. |Clergymen. and Churches. 
89 9 None. 
About 50 Catholic 
priests, a few Sha- 
| kers, and some 
other sects. 


| 
| 
| 12 
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Which of these authorities are we 
to believe? So much for the pre- 
cision of his statistics. Again, Dr. 
Penny’s church at Northampton (he 
tells us, at page 371) ‘will seat 1600 
persons, and might be made to ac- 
commodate many more.” The deputy 
attended there one Sabbath morn- 
ing, when, he informs us, “ there 
were perhaps 1400 assembled.” Of 
course, then, the church that morning 
must have been 200 short of what it 
will hold; and yet, in the very next 
page, our scrupulous narrator declares 
that “ the church was full” (p. 372). 
Another contradiction, for which he 
is responsible only in so far as he has 
given it currency and sanction by in- 
serting it in his Narrative, is the fol- 
lowing. In 1830, Northampton, in 
Massachusetts, we are told, “contained 
3600 inhabitants” (p.375). We further 
learn (pp. 371, 372) that the orthodox 
congregational churches in that town, 
allowing 1600 persons to Dr. Penny’s, 
and 800 to Mr. Todd’s, will accommo- 
date together only 2,400; and further 
we are assured (p. 375) that “ pro- 
bably four-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion,” which would amount to 2,880, 
“remain orthodox congregationalists.” 
The remainder of the population, being 
720, would fall to be distributed among 
the Unitarians, Episcopalians, and 
Baptists, who have each a small con- 
gregation in the place. Of these two 
latter denominations, however, it is 
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said that “‘ very few are resident here.” 
The great bulk of the 720, therefore, 
must either be Unitarians or nothing at 
all. And yet, paying indirectly a com- 
pliment to the moral influence of 
Unitarianism which we never heard of 
before, and which we do not believe it 
deserves, our deputy gravely declares, 
“ there are very few families in the 
township without domestic worship ;” 
“ there are not more than three fami- 
lies unconnected with a place of wor- 
ship ;” “ there is no poverty, there are 
no criminals, and their morality is of a 
yet higher complexion” (p. 369). Many 
other discrepancies of the same kind 
might easily be pointed out, if we had 
room for them. But enough. The 
question is, Which of his statements 
are we to believe; and what depend- 
ence can we place on any of them ? 


Thus much for our testing this wit- 
ness in initialibus. His examination in 
chief we shall prosecute in our next 
Number, and we shall then scrutinise 
his evidence very narrowly. We shall 
confront and discredit him with an 
overwhelming mass of counter deposi- 
tions of the most authentic kind. 
Meanwhile, we mean nothing offensive 
or unkind in this. The fault, if there 
be any, lies with those who have had 
the indiscretion to subpeena this unfor- 
tunate person’s evidence, and to pro- 
duce him in court on such a vitally 
important question. 
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SEA-SIDE FRAGMENTS. 


Tis Summer! from the bright and glowing sky 
The Sun looks out, in all his warmth and pride; 
The earth, glad in his presence, gratefully 
Is fragrant with her many flow’rs; the side 
Of the wild mountain brightens into green ; 
And in the timid maiden’s fancy-bowers 
Children of southern skies may now be seen, 
Gentle exotics, putting forth their flowers 
And looking beauty — heedless of the doom 
That in a few short days awaits their bloom. 


In the wide forest music’s joyous sound 

Thrills with its sweetness, while its verdure yields 
A shelter to the minstrels, and the ground 

Teems with its food ; the widely-spreading fields, 
Rich in their waving produce, glad the eye ; 

While from the sides of many hills the streams 
Burst down in beauty, and exultingly 

Laugh into light, reflecting many beams, 
And murmuring low, quick glancing glide among 
The flowers that blush to hear their whisper’d song. 


The gentle breeze blows softly, and the air, 
Cooled by its quivering breath, is very balm, 
And all around is tranquil, mild, and fair ; 
Even the restless ocean has grown calm, 
And, waveless now, bears on its sleeping breast 
Many reflected beauties — the low dash 
Of waters that scarce ripple from their rest, 
To shoreward roll with momentary flash, 
Seems but to lull the bright immensity, 
That meets with rival blue the sapphire sky. 


And now ’tis pleasant in the quiet grove 
To muse the solitary hour, and hear 
The wild birds warbling their glad songs of love, 
Their hour of rapture undisturbed by fear ; 
Or wand’ring by the wide expansive main, 
Alone to feel the magic of the scene, 
To yield delightedly to Fancy’s reign, 
Or revel in the dream of what has been ; 
While the freed spirit, on its chainless wing, 
Soars in the joy of its imagining. 


Or when the fervour of the radiant sun 
Into the glowing ocean sinks to sleep, 
And all its glories, crimson, gold, and dun, 
Are slowly fading from the waters deep ; 
When with her twilight shades the gentle Even 
Steals forth in silent beauty from the light, 
Soft’ning the splendour of the summer heaven, 
And giving other beauties to the sight ; 
Who is there but must bless that quiet hour, 
And feel the gentleness of evening’s power ? 


Then do I love to watch the beaming stars 
In their full glory brighten on the sky; 

And while they drive through space their sparkling cars, 
The rapt soul almost hears their melody. 
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I love to look upon the cloudless rays 

Of splendour that the moon in mildness beams, 
Loveliest of all the charms the night displays, 

Yet soft and winning as our boyhood’s dreams : 
The far-wide fields, the trees, and boundless water, 
Bright’ning confess thy spell, Latona’s daughter. 


* * * * 
» * 7” 4 


That hour of pride has pass'd, the joyous green 
Of fields and woods has faded, and, embrowned 
With varying hue, the leaves, once verdant seen, 
Float on the keener air or strew the ground ; 
The many glancing streams, with hoarser roar 
And fiercer current, leave their mountain home ; 
The blushing flowers, so softly woo’d before, 
Are swept to ruin in the dashing foam, 
Borne swifily onward till, their beauty lost, 
On some rude shore their wither’d stem is tost. 


And while T see their many beauties fade, 
And perish in the fury of the stream, 
By the same charm that once their freshness made 
In the calm beauty of their summer dream ; 
With pensive soul, amid the darken’d doom 
Of dashing stream and frail and fading flower, 
I trace the heart of man in hope’s first bloom, 
And the strange wildness of its passion’s hour. 
Crushing, all reckless in its mad career, 
The heart it loved, the joys that once were dear. 


* ~ * = 


* 


* * 


The sunless day is done, and the dark night 
Has roll’d in threatening clouds from ocean’s verge ; 
No star with gentle beam makes glad the sight, 
And the cold air resounds with the wild surge. 
Yet do I love to tread the lonely shore, 
And watch the ceaseless billows near me roll ; 
To see them in their gathering tumult pour, 
And, madly struggling, lash the firm control 
That curbs their sway, till, whit’ning into foam, 
They fall exhausted back into their restless home. 


Oh! wild the rush of waters, and the sound 
Of bursting breakers, and the moan of waves, 
As they in angry freedom rage around, 
And dash upon the rock their white spray laves. 
But furious though their struggles, great their power, 
A little space, and calmed, the placid sea 
Will image the blue sky’s most beauteous hour, 
When bright in summer’s glad tranquillity ; 
And thus the spirit, struggling through its doom, 
Will brighten into heaven from earthly rage and gloom 
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Men have dwelt on that land, men have sailed on that wave, 
Before whom sunk the haughty, the fierce, and the brave— 
Before whom fell the victor of Cannz’s red field, 

And who made all earth’s tyrants and despots to yield. 


But extinct are their virtues, unknown are their deeds — 

Where Cicero thundered, a monk tells his beads ; 

And where once flamed the swords that made empires bow down, 
Only women wear breeches, while men wear the gown. 


Witt not the time come when men 
shall blush at having lived in an age 
like the present—an age that, taken in 
the aggregate, is as destitute of high 
feeling as of high intellect? How will 
our spirits be able to face the spirits 
of the mighty that have gone before us, 
and who, in their conduct and actions, 
have left us so many splendid examples 
for imitation examples to which we 
appeal, indeed, but which, in disho- 
nourable lethargy, we never attempt to 
follow? Shall we say to the Burleighs, 
the Walsinghams, to the Pitts, the 
Foxes, and the Chathams, that we left 
the land, which their genius had raised 
above all the kingdoms of the earth, 
under the sway of such things as 
Iiume, Russell, Roebuck, and O’Con- 
nell? Will they believe that there 
were men found in Britain who could 
return to the legislature the Grotes, 
Whalleys, Wakleys, and a score of 
others of the same class, all totally 
and absolutely incapable of taking a 
full and comprehensive view of the 
most ordinary question? Unacquainted 
with the nobler sources of human feel- 
ing and action, such men make the 
lowest of all our passions, the passion 
of avarice, the lever by which they 
would overthrow the yet remaining 
institutions of the country. Not one 
of all the so-called reforms advanced 
by these champions of liberality can 
be advocated on the broad principle of 
adding to the amount of human virtue 
and happiness, the only just principle 
on which real reform can be pleaded. 
No, the object of modern reformers 
has been to flatter the low, the igno- 
rant, and the avaricious, with hopes of 
wealth that were to be realised by the 
enactment of every new scheme of folly 
or spoliation,—schemes which, when 
effected, tended only to augment the 
power and influence of demagogues 
and agitators, without, in a single in- 
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stance, relieving the wants of honest 
poverty, or opening a single channel 
to meritorious exertion. 

The sun never sets within the bounds 
of the British dominions, and our in- 
terests are spread over the face of the 
globe. Those interests must therefore 
be manifold, and in many instances 
difficult to reconcile. Extensive in- 
formation, touching upon almost every 
branch of human knowledge, is neces- 
sary to their just understanding ; and 
wisdom, calmness, and discrimination, 
are indispensable to their reconcile- 
ment. But the men of whom we have 
been speaking, bring none of these 
qualifications to the task; they address 
themselves to the excited passions of 
ignorant multitudes, who are flattered 
into a belief of the infallible excellence 
of their own judgment. They substitute 
assertions, which the ignorant cannot, 
and the designing will not, contradict, 
for authenticated facts; while torrents of 
invectives, directed against every thing 
that is high and noble in the land, serve 
as regular trains of logical demonstra- 
tion. These legislators, of the third and 
fourth estate, have nostrums ready for 
every evil: but they see not that, in 
patching up one rent, they throw open 
a hundred weak points to the effects of 
reaction, certain to strike from quar- 
ters, of the very existence of which the 
councillors had been ignorant. They 
take, in fact, one-sided views only of 
questions that require to be looked at 
from a hundred different directions. 
Then we have the utilitarians also, 
statesmen in whose estimation high 
feeling, high character, and acquire- 
ments, are absolutely valueless, be- 
cause they produce nothing in the 
market, and are, as these philosophers 
would say, of no tangible utility. 
With them the ox who toils in the 
field ranks above the man who greatly 
thinks, and who in his high imaginings 
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searches earth, sea, and sky, for new 
sources of human virtue and happiness. 
The consequence is, that the general 
interest of the state is lost in the pur- 
suit of particular objects. Every class, 
trade, calling, and profession, every 
colony and settlement, sees only what 
it deems its own immediate interest, 
without considering the interest of the 
empire at large, from the general pro- 
sperity of which individual prosperity 
can alone emanate. They each and all 
abandon themselves to the guidance of 
demagogues, array themselves under 
the banner of faction, and setting 
honour, loyalty, and British feeling 
alike at defiance, threaten to shake 
asunder the entire fabric of the empire, 
in the mere pursuit of low ambition or 
unprofitable gain. Even those who are 
yet acting their little part on the world’s 
stage recollect when Britain was the 
dread, the envy, and the admiration of 
nations. But what has she become 
under the sway of modern philosophers 
and utilitarian legislators? The tool 
of France, the scorn of Russia, the 
false friend of Holland, Portugal, and 
Turkey. At home. the country is a 
prey to agitation, labouring under a 
feverish excitement after change and 
innovation. The people of Britain, 
following the fatal example of their 
Irish neighbours, look to legislative 
enactments for an improvement in their 
condition, instead of looking only to 
the steady pursuits of virtuous industry. 
The situation of an overgrown manu- 
facturing population is, no doubt, a 
melancholy and atflicting one; but 
agitation only augments the evils which 
it pretends to remedy,— it calls forth 
angry feelings, instead of rational 
reflections. Disappointment follows 
every new measure by which the 
champions of reform were to make 
the land overflow with milk and honey. 
The blame is thrown on the remaining 
institutions of the country, and on their 
supporters. The spirits are embittered ; 
ihe people are made to mistrust their 
rulers, to hate their superiors, and to 
scorn the laws by which they are go- 
verned. A total and rapid breaking 
up of the proud patriotic sentiments 
for which Britons were distinguished, 
is the first result of this political 
malaria, and the complete separation 
and ruin of the empire, its ultimate 
result. 

If we turn from politics to manners 
and fashion, which unfortunately exer- 
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cise so great an influence on the morals 
of society, the prospect is equally 
gloomy. Instead of the free, open, 
frank, manly, and cheerful deportment, 
that should distinguish the conduct and 
bearing of man towards man, what 
do we find? Affectation, affectation, 
affectation! The proofs of vanity and 
selfishness at every step,— petulant 
and overbearing harshness towards 
inferiors and dependants, particularly 
towards servants ;—a querulous dispo- 
sition towards tradespeople and cre- 
ditors, occasioned by extravagance, a 
love of show, and by the habit of living 
up to the last farthing of our income, 
if not beyond its actual limits. To- 
wards persons of rank, men, and wo- 
men too, are cringing slaves,—towards 
strangers they are haughty and vapid 
exclusives, affecting airs of silly gran- 
deur, that give way to profound obse- 
quiousness the moment they find that 
they have been acting their little part 
before their superiors in fashionable 
notoriety. All this naturally gives rise 
toa complete separation between the 
different classes of society. Men in 
the humble walks of life, cut off, in 
some measure, from the society of their 
fellow men, and whose fortunes, either 
in weal or woe, excite no sympathy in 
others, soon lose all feeling of moral 
rectitude ; pleasure becomes their only 
aim, and crime is too often the only 
means by which it can be gratified. 
But what cares the peer, the country 
gentleman, the banker, the merchant, 
the wealthy tradesman, the parvenu, 
or notoriety-seeking exclusive, for the 
crimes and sufferings of inferiors? No, 
let the wretches pay the penalty of their 
misdeeds, and let modern reformers 
rejoice in the woes that furnish in- 
teresting subjects for philanthropic ha- 
rangues! The superior thus neglects 
the inferior through every grade and 
station of the community; and this 
negiect is repaid by hatred on the part 
of the latter. A complete estrange- 
ment is taking place, not merely be- 
tween the high and the low, but between 
every separate gradation of high and 
low. The empire is no longer one 
solid mass, compactly bound together 
by good and loyal British feeling —the 
cement has given way; and though 
the structure, rent in a thousand dif- 
ferent directions, still holds together, 
owing to the power and weight of the 
original materials, it is already totter- 
ing over our heads, and can be saved 
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only by the combined and active efforts 
of all who have the good of their coun- 
try really at heart. 

But why do I touch upon politics at 
a moment when the subject cannot fail 
to be afflicting? In truth, I hardly 
know, except that I am going to speak 
of Rome— imperial Rome—once the 
mistress of the world, and now fallen 
from her high estate, and reduced, by 
the power of democracy, to be the 
object of that world’s scorn or pity. 
I say fallen by the power of demo- 
cracy, because democracy dealt the 
first blow; as it is from the first ap- 
pointment of the tribunes of the people 
(a sort of Roman reform-bill) that must 
be dated the commencement of the agi- 
tation, and of the influx of that demo- 
cracy on the constitution, which ended, 
as it could not fail to end, in the over- 
throw of the republic. We all know 
what the men of Rome once were. 
I am now going to fling you a brief 
sketch of the people who dwell where 
dwelt those conquerors and legislators 
of mankind. It were well if the con- 
trast could be made as instructive, as it 
is curious and impressive. 

Farewell to Florence, therefore— 
farewell to its dull and dingy Arno, 
its eternal Casino, and soporific so- 
ciety — farewell to its peerless gallery, 
its frowning Parce,* and ever-youthful 
Venus. To English follies we need 
not bid adieu, for we meet them at 
every turn. Yet fora time I cast them 
from me, 

** And I roam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness.” 
Most men have some subject, histo- 
rical, literary, scientific, or metaphy- 
sical, on which they are, what, at plea- 
sure, may be called either foolish or 
enthusiastic. To the present writer the 
events of Hannibal’s life had been a 
constant subject of interest. He had, 
over and over again, followed the fate 
of the mighty Carthaginian through 
every page and fragment of history, 
from the very moment when the mere 
boy swore, on the altar of Jove, eternal 
enmity to the Romans, down to the 
last melancholy scene of a glorious life. 
And now I stood in the site of one of 
his most splendid triumphs—on the 
very spot, perhaps, the hill of Toro, 
from whence we may faucy that the 
great avenger of his country’s wrongs 


* A most powerful and impressive picture, by Michael Angelo, in the Pitti palace. 
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waved the signal for battle,—for that 
battle, the result of which his genius 
had ensured before even a blow had 
been struck. How unlike the battles 
of the moderns, in which the reins are 
thrown to fortune—when victory is 
but a proof that the conquerors held 
out a little longer than the vanquished 
in some sickening scene of human 
slaughter! The star-bedizened com- 
manders of the pipe-clayed automa- 
tons, now by courtesy called soldiers, 
cut, in truth, but a poor figure when 
compared to the mighty victor of 
Trebia and of Canne. 

On approaching Thrasimene, by the 
road that leads from Arezzo to Rome, 
you have the Montes Contonenses of 
Livy on your left. These hills —for 
they are hardly mountains —come so 
near the lake, that the first part of the 
road has to cross one of their lower 
ridges. During the ascent and descent 
of this ridge, you still keep the lake 
close upon your right; and you evi- 
dently follow the same direction by 
which Flaminius and the Roman army 
followed the Carthaginian ; but for a 
long time you see nothing more of the 
fatal plain than did the Roman himself. 
On the left the hill is broken, rugged, 
partially wooded, and well adapted to 
conceal an ambush. The Carthaginian 
light troops were thus close upon the 
flank of the advancing foe, who, owing 
to the nature of the ground, must have 
heen marching on a narrow front. 
With the lake on their right flank, 
and the hill on their left, they had 
no room to form-—there was no open 
front, so indispensable to the heavy- 
armed Roman infantry ; and it was in 
this narrow road, which hardly merits 
the name ofa pass, that lay the strength 
of Hannibal’s position. When you reach 
the highest part of the road, where the 
custom-house now stands, you have a 
full view of the plain; and here for a 
moment we shall take our post, and try 
if we can picture to ourselves the scene 
of strife as it befell. 

The plain, which on the morning of 
the battle was covered by a thick fog, 
is on three sides encircled by hills ; 
while the lake, as Lord Byron says, 
forms the “ chord of this mountain- 
arch.” Besides the pass by which we 
have entered, there is only a single 
outlet; it fronts us where we stand, 
and is close to the water’s edge. About 
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a mile from this outlet, the lower ridges 
of the hill advance a little into the 
plain, so as to form a very marked 
semicircular eminence, on which the 
hamlet of Toro now stands. On this 
eminence we may suppose the left 
wing of the heavy-armed Spanish and 
African infantry to have been posted. 
To the left of these troops, and ex- 
tending towards the lake, stood the 
Carthaginian cavalry, having in their 
front open ground, on which they 
could act; part were, perhaps, sta- 
tioned behind the hills, as stated by 
Polybius, while the whole might be 
concealed by underwood, or by the 
thick fog which every where covered 
the lower ground. The statement of 
Livy, who is followed by the moderns, 
makes the cavalry aid the light-armed 
infantry in closing up the pass by 
which the Romans entered. But this 
is entirely out of the question, for the 
rugged nature of the ground would 
there have rendered. the efforts of any 
cavalry unavailing ; and the cavalry of 
the ancients was never very formidable, 
even on level plain. At Pharsalia a 
single cohort, thrown back en potence, 
protected the right flank of. Cesar’s 
army against Pompey’s seven thousand 
horsemen; and no commander, an- 
cient or modern, knew so well how to 
place and employ cavalry as Hannibal. 
Of all the generals who have com- 
manded in our time, Bliicher alone 
seems to have perceived the real ob- 
ject of having soldiers placed on horse- 
back; at least, no other commander 
ever attempted to call forth, and to 
avail himself of the speed, strength, 
and impulse of the cavalry: nor were 
those qualities much displayed during 
the war, unless where chance enabled 
some inferior leader to bring a few 
squadrons to the charge in gallant 
style. 

From the right of the heavy-armed 
Carthaginian infantry, the light-armed 
troops extend along the slopes of the 
hill to the very extremity of the pass 
already mentioned. They are, con- 
sequently, close upon the left flank of 
the advancing column of the enemy. 
The Romans enter the plain, and per- 
ceiving the heavy-armed Africans on 
the hill obliquely to their left, but 
seeing nothing of the cavalry and light- 
armed troops, they naturally wheel to 
the left, for the purpose of confronting 
their only visible adversaries ; and in 
thus advancing they have, as stated by 
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Polybius, hills on their right as well as 
on their left, and the lake is behind 
them. The Greek historian is plain 
enough, only you could not understand 
him: always make a campaign or two 
before you attempt to explain the 
classics. The Romans begin to form, 
and with the order and steadiness that 
distinguished such valiant soldiers ; 
high are their eagles raised, wide are 
their standards flung; cohort after co- 
hort, century after century, are clearing 
the pass, and forming in the regular 
ranks of war. As six thousand of the 
advanced guard forced their way to 
the top of the hill, ten thousand ma 

perhaps have been formed when Han- 
nibal gave the signal for battle: it 
was repeated from hill to hill, and 
crag to crag, and followed by the wild 
shout of thousands rushing down upon 
the astonished foe. Resistance was 
almost hopeless ; there was neither 
order nor formation: no command 
could be heard, no signal seen. Tri- 
bunes, centurions, and primipili, fell 
under the blows of the assailants while 
giving directions; and the soldiers 
were slain in the act of obeying. All, 
except the leading division of the 
Roman army which had formed be- 
fore the onset took place, was one 
mass of confusion; which was only 
augmented by the rear division burry- 
ing up through the pass, under the 
shower of destructive missiles poured 
down upon them by the light troops 
that overhung the road. The Cartha- 
ginian horsemen, bursting from their 
concealment, fell upon the right flank 
of the enemy, and soon completed a 
victory that had never for a moment 
been doubtful. The Roman army was 
entirely destroyed; most of the soldiers 
fell where they fought. Six thousand 
forced their way through the Cartha- 
ginian ranks and gained the top ofa 
hill, but were afterwards surrounded 
and taken ; numbers, in attempting to 
make their escape, perished in the lake. 
This splendid victory was achieved in 
less than three hours’ time, while mo- 
dern armies often expend ammunition 
for three days together, without being 
able to tell which party has conquered. 
Indeed, most modern battles are lost 
and won, owing less to fighting than 
to after-considerations. Whoever is 
least frightened maintains the field; 
and it often happens that the least 
hurt are, after all, the most frightened. 
A good many of our peninsular vic- 
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tories were due to the circumstances 
of our being less frightened, though 
sometimes more hurt, than our adver- 
saries. Nor can it well be otherwise; 
for as no contact takes place in modern 
war, unless where some man of un- 
tactical gallantry makes the cavalry 
forget the dictates of modern sciences, 
no actual overthrow can take place: 
so that the imagination must, after all, 
do the best part of the business ; bayo- 
nets, it is well known, being carried 
only for the benefit of poets and des- 
patch writers. 

“No book of travels,” says Lord 
Byron, “ has omitted to expatiate on 
the temple of the Clitumnus between 
Foligno and Spoletto; and no site or 
scenery, even in Italy, is more worthy 
a description.” Our ideas of the 
beautiful enlarge most liberally the 
moment we cross the Channel. In 
England, no one would have turned 
round to look at this scenery; still 
less could it have attracted notice in 
Scotland; in Ireland it would never 
have been heard of; but being in Italy, 
it is at once declared to be sublime. 

No traveller has left the Cascata del 
Marmore, as the Fall of the Velino, 
near Terni, is called, unpraised. It is 
needless, therefore, to add any thing 
in the laudatory strain; and yet it is 
impossible not to be struck with the 
beauty of the entire scene, though, un- 
fortunately for effect, the water falls 
over the highest ridge of a high table- 
land, instead of bursting out from be- 
tween lofty and precipitous banks. 
The descent is very great, but the wa- 
ter falls in a long, straight, and un- 
broken stream, before it breaks upon 
the first projecting rocks at the foot of 
the hill. The ravine into which it is 
precipitated is, however, a very fine 
one. 

Rome, 


“ The Niobe of nations, there she stands, 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless 
” 
wo. 


And, whatever may be our political 
sentiments or religious creed — what- 
ever may be the opinions we entertain 
of the causes that led to her rise and 
fall— whatever we may think of the 
crimes and cruelties of which she was 
guilty during the long course of her 
prosperity, of her conquests that strewed 
the world’s surface with ruins, or of 
the vileness that marked her fall — 
whatever we may deem of her later 
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and more criminal attempt to fetter 
the very power of human thought, it 
is impossible to behold Rome, rising 
amidst the desolation of the Campagna, 
without being filled with emotions cre- 
ditable to the heart, and such as no 
other spot on earth could call forth. 
We forget, for a moment, the sor- 
rows and the sufferings that her 
temporal and spiritual despotism in- 
flicted on the world, and think only of 
the great, the noble, and the heroic 
actions performed by her sons. Ima- 
ginatious carry us back to the days of 
her virtue, her patriotism, and of her 
hundred triumphs. It is a brilliant, 
but short-lived dream, and reality soon 
presents us with evidence of the just 
and terrible retribution that awaited 
on her crimes and her vices. 

There is something in the very ap- 
proach to Rome that heightens the 
interest of the scene. You advance 
through the Campagna. The desola- 
tion of desert is only broken here and 
there by a half-ruined, filthy, and 
scarcely tenable farm-steading, or by 
some miserable inn or post-house, in 
which a few meagre, sallow, and sickly- 
looking wretches are crawling about, 
as if in the last stages of disease. 
Towers and castles of the middle ages, 
despoiled graves, and broken aque- 
ducts, point your way ; no appearance 
of civilisation is visible. Up to the 
very gates you only meet with armed 
farm-servants, clumsy heavy carts, and 
droves of wild cattle, watched by huge 
dogs just as wild and ill-looking. 
But the moment you enter the Porta 
del Popolo every thing is changed; 
and the stranger, who had been dream- 
ing of ruins, is struck by the modern 
and rather magnificent appearance of 
the town. This arises from the cir- 
cumstance of the inhabited part having 
been removed from the south-east to 
the north-west. What was formerly 
inhabited is now covered with vines, 
reeds, rubbish, and ruins; and where, 
in the olden time, was the Campus 
Martius, where once were extensive 
walks and gardens, there stands the 
most fashionable part of the modern 
town. 

The district from the theatre of 
Marcellus to the Ponte Sesto appears 
to have been always occupied ; and to 
this district the inhabitants were pro- 
bably confined, when, in the fourteenth 
century, the iron times had reduced 
their total number to about 20,000 
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souls. At present every thing presses 
towards the Corso, and the Piazza 
Colonna is the centre of the active 
Roman world; life and bustle dimi- 
nish visibly at every step on leaving 
this point. The Forum, or Campo 
Vaccino, is, however, the centre of 
Rome within the walls—a space that 
probably measures upwards of ten 
miles in circumference, but not a third 
of which is covered with houses. 
Ostia, with its mounds of rubbish, 
gives perhaps the best picture of what 
Rome may have been at the period of 
its deepest decay in the fourteenth 
century; and those who have visited 
any of the old towns of the Campagna 
can easily form an idea of its recon- 
struction, and how huts, raised with 
the ruins of ancient buildings, strong- 
holds of the nobility, shops and con- 
vents, gradually melted into their pre- 
sent form. Even at the time of Six- 
tus V. the town must have presented 
a very extraordinary appearance, if we 
judge by the drawings still preserved 
in the Vatican library: but it is now 
assimilating fast to the other towns of 
Europe. The new buildings are, how- 
ever, very far inferior to the old; that 
is, to those of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries: many of the edifices 
of that period, though exaggerated in 
point of beauty, are nevertheless very 
fine in exterior appearance. The in- 
terior arrangements of the best palaces 
are lamentably deficient. There may 
be thirty structures of the kind at 
Rome, in which kings and kingly 
retinues could find room; but there 
are not three palaces in which an or- 
dinary gentleman’s family could be 
pleasantly accommodated. 


‘The Goth, the Christian, time, war, 
flood, and fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s 
pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up her steep barbarian monarchs 
ride.” 


How often Rome was taken, sacked, 
and plundered by the barbarians, it is 
needless to tell; what was the fate 
of the vanquished on such occasions 
it would only be painful to tell. At 
one time, Belisarius entirely dispersed 
the population ; in the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was reduced to less than twenty 
thousand ; in the sixteenth the town 
was captured by the imperial army, 
under the Constable of Bourbon, and 
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occupied for seven months by that 
lawless host, who, from first to last, 
treated all those whom the sword had 
spared as absolute slaves. Rome was 
but the harem of the German and 
Spanish soldiery. Even in these times 
of comparative prosperity, the popu- 
lation can only be kept up by a con- 
stant influx of strangers; and it is 
estimated, that a thousand new settlers 
every year establish themselves within 
the walls. The greater part of the 
population are therefore strangers, or 
the descendants of strangers; and a 
Roman who can count four of his 
ancestors born at Rome already forms 
an exception. What, then, becomes 
of the foolery, written and spoken, 
about the descendants of the ancient 
Romans? The race of the ancient 
conquerors of Europe, like the race of 
the Hellenes, is completely extinct. 
The modern Romans are of Gothic, 
Vandal, Frank, Teutonic, and Moorish 
descent ; the modern Greeks are Scla- 
vonians. There are few families of 
old standing among the higher Roman 
nobility, or middle classes ; among the 
inferior nobility and tradespeople there 
are more. The dyers, for example, lay 
claim to great antiquity, and some of 
them still talk a little nonsense about 
Trojan blood flowing in their veins. 

The brief history of most Roman fa- 
milies would probably run thus : “ Our 
grandfather settled in Rome, was in- 
dustrious, saving, and grew rich ; our 
father was a dasher-paino, and spent it 
all; our uncle, the canon, aided the 
mother ; and now we help ourselves 
the best way we can.” 

Several of the Roman princes pre- 
tend to trace their descent from ancient 
patrician families. The Santa-Croces 
reckon Valerius Publicola and _ the 
Mattineos, the Fabii among their an- 
cestors ; but this is all moonshine. 
The Frangipani family alone, now re- 
siding in Austrian Friaul, can with any 
probability of truth claim to be de- 
scended from the nobility of ancient 
Rome. It is just possible that they 
are descendants of the ancient Anicia. 
Most of the other old families are of 
Lombard extraction, or from the neigh- 
bouring provinces. They settled amid 
the deserted ruins of the town during 

~the dark ages; raised strong-holds with 
the remains of ancient buildings, mo- 
numents, and theatres; and thus, by 
degrees, became powerful and domes- 
ticated. The Colonna and Orsini ave 
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the oldest and most distinguished of 
these families; the Conti have lately 
become extinct; most of the others are 
of foreign extraction, and brought to 
Rome by marriages, or by their rela- 
tionship with some of the popes. The 
Conti were from Avignon ; Torlonia is 
from Pavenna; the Altems from Swit- 
zerland. There are in all thirty-four of 
these so called princely families, but 
many of them are now very much im- 
poverished, and some are on the eve of 
becoming altogether extinct. 

The Colonna and Orsini, the heads 
of the Guelfand the Ghibeline factions, 
are greatly reduced ; the Gaetani, the 
largest proprietors in the country, are 
under trust; the Borghese, the richest 
of all, having a revenue of 30,000/. a- 
year, are absent; the inheritance of the 
Sforza is in dispute; the Ruspigliosi 
live at Florence; so that only three 
very rich families remain at Rome—the 
Piombino, Chigi, and Doria-Pamfili. 
All three are of foreign extraction, as 
are also Borghese, Barberini, Albani, 
Odescaldi, Braschi, Ottobuoni, Corsini, 
and Ruspigliosi, who all owe their rise 
to relationship with popes. ‘The newest 
families, Torlonia and Canino, owe 
their elevation, the first to banking, or 
pawnbroking—for they are the same 
thing in Italy,—the second to their re- 
lationship with Napoleon. The inferior 
nobility reckon several hundred fami- 
lies, some of whom are of old origin : 
they are now mostly very poor ; and it is 
difficult to comprehend how they could 
build palaces of immense extent, and 
fill then: with servants, pictures, sta- 
tues, and even with the sort of lumber 
that in Italy is called furniture. In 
former times, cardinals and prelates no 
doubt aided their relatives; but as 
supplies from these quarters are now 
stopped, every thing is going to ruin. 
About fifty years ago many of the Ro- 
man nobility are said to have lived in 
grand style: the reverse is now the 
case, for they mostly live in mean 
and miserable retirement, and have all 
the reputation of being extremely ava- 
ricious. In the hall of every prince is 
a throne, surrounded by a balustrade. 
The family coat of arms is embroidered 
at the back, and beside it are sus- 
pended a screen, and two cushions for 
kneeling upon in church. Along with 
these remnants of ancient feudal pomp 
you invariably find the uncleaned 
boots, dishes, and candlesticks of yes- 
terday, all in good Italian keeping — 
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attempts at grandeur and real unclean- 
liness. The Roman nobility very sel- 
dom enter the military service of fo- 
reign states, and there is no service of 
any kind which they can perform in 
their own country ; few even manage 
their own affairs, and most of them are 
in the hands of their agents and men of 
business, and are besides overwhelmed 
with lawsuits. In the literary and sci- 
entific world their names are totally un- 
known ; they see little or no company; 
and Torlonia is the only one who ever 
gives large parties. Generally speak- 
ing, they are very polite in their man- 
ners, and affect a good deal of devo- 
tion in exterior appearance. The life 
led by nine-tenths of these shadows of 
nobility may be described as follows: 
“ Rose late, heard mass, gave au- 
dience to the man of business, paid 
or received a couple of visits, hugger- 
dimuggerdy dinner alone, or at most 
with one or two acquaintances; ser- 
vants kept nearly all the conversation 
to themselves; siesta; ate ices, while 
lounging in the carriage before the 
door of a coffee-house; conversazione ; 
rosary; bed.” Destitute of political 
power and influence,—wanting talents, 
learning, and energy, whit else is to be 
expected? But let them take down 
from the insignia over their palaces the 
S. P. Q. R. of the olden time. The 
mere sight of those fiery symbols ought 
to make the slaves sink into the earth 
for very shame. 

The middle classes and the nobility 
assort more together at Rome than in 
any other place or country on the con- 
tinent: this arises from relationship, as 
well as from similarity in their modes 
of life, which is low in all ranks. The 
populace indeed make little distinction 
between them, and term every one a 
signore who drives in his own carriage. 
The middle class consists of negozanti 
di campagna (half farmer and half seller 
of farm produce), merchants, advo- 
cates, and public functionaries, to- 
gether with the numerous agents and 
men of business of the nobility and 
convents. Bankers, proprietors, ar- 
tists, and the members of the learned 
professions, move, as every where else, 
in the same rank of society; military 
men are unknown. 

Compared to the rest of the popula- 
tion, this middle-class is not numerous, 
and is, besides, greatly on the decrease : 
this is owing to the events of the Revo- 
lution, as well as to the circumstance 
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that most of its heiresses marry into 
noble families. English ladies are not, 
therefore, the only title-hunters ; but 
the Roman beauties have an excuse for 
their love of rank which our fair coun- 
trywomen are yet supposed to want. 
The former are, in fact, entitled to 
two husbands; one for love, and one for 
money or for rank,as the case may be ; 
whereas, in this vile, crim-con., law- 
suit, newspaper, and scandal-loving 
land, we tolerate nothing of the kind : 
but we are profiting fast by our inter- 
course with the continent. There is a 
printed list of the presents made by 
the citizens of Rome to Pope Pius VI. 
in 1797 ; and, strange to tell, it hardly 
contains the name of a single rich fa- 
mily of the present day; so fast does 
money change hands among an un- 
steady and unsystematic people, even 
when their principal characteristic is, 
as with the Italians, greediness ; but 
they grasp at money, less for the sake 
of hoarding it, than for the sake of 
spending it in silly ostentation and low 
sensuality. A carriage, a box at the 
opera, and a villa, form the great ob- 
ject of ambition to the Roman middle- 
classes. They are the sources also of 
constant ruin and absurdity; and the 
equipages sometimes started by the 
less wealthy—often by those who have 
hardly the necessaries of life—are ridi- 
culous in the extreme ; horses, car- 
riages, liveries, and harness, all equally 
bad and out of keeping with each 
other: indeed the best Italian equi- 
page can hardly be looked at with 
ordinary gravity. 

The most profitable business at 
Rome is now that of usurer, called 
f’avvanzista. Secrecy, and a good 
long purse, are all that are required 
in order to make twelve per cent in 
a quiet and easy way, provided 
you are a judge of trinkets and old 
clothes ; for all advances are made 
upon pledges. Noblemen, and all per- 
sons possessing capital, carry on a little 
business of this sort: and pawnbrok- 
ing, as we would call it in plain 
English, has been the making of most 
of the Italian bankers; and it forms 
their principal source of gain even to 
this day. Any one of them will re- 
ceive an ordinary gold ring in pledge, 
though many pretend not to take old- 
inexpressibles. The Irish middle-men 
system is also universal at Rome, and is 
carried into every possible department 
of business; orders, contracts, agree- 
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ments, are sold from one to the other, 
down to the last farthing that can be 
made on them. How public contracts 
and money matters are managed may 
be judged of from the following well- 
known fact. A master-pavior of the 
name of Vitelli, well known for his 
meanness and oppression, was steadily 
refused admittance to a newly-ap- 
pointed presedente delle strade. One 
morning, however, the prelate’s servant 
heaved a deep and dolorous sigh as 
he was about to leave his master’s 
dressing-room. On being questioned 
as to the cause of his affliction, he said 
that it was in the power of his Excel- 
lency to obtain for him, his very poor 
servant, two louis, by merely kicking 
a rascal out ofthe room. The prelate 
asked for an explanation, and was 
told that Vitelli, then in waiting, had 
promised the two louis if merely ad- 
mitted into the presence of his Emi- 
nence, who had only to turn him out 
as soon as he should have paid the 
money. The prelate agreed, laughing : 
Vitelli was admitted, but not exactly 
turned out. After a short conference, 
the parties separated with mutual 
smiles ; and a new carriage, with his 
Excellency’s arms, a pair of fine horses, 
and forage for a year’s consumption, 
appeared all at once, as if by magic, 
in the yard of the palace. Vitelli had 
obtained his object. 

It is difficult for a stranger to get 
access to the middle classes at Rome; 
but if you can speak Italian, and enter 
into their ways and ideas, you will find 
them, when once acquainted, more live- 
ly, hospitable, cheerful, and witty, than 
the nobles; their manners are better, 
and their information just as extensive. 
The mischief is, that all the young men 
of this class are rank Radicals. The 
present writer, who purposely sought 
the society of such persons, had some 
difficulty in resisting many pressing 
invitations to accept the command of 
the armies of the future Roman re- 
public ; and he is not very certain 
whether he does not, at this very mo- 
ment, hold the rank of a Carbonari 
Field-marshal. Should not Lord Pal- 
merston and the Horse Guards ac- 
knowledge it? It would give me 
precedence over General Evans; and 
how well it would look at the head of 
an article! Let Sir Oliver Yorke at- 
tend to the subject. 

Having given a glance at nobles and 
citizens, let us now take a look at the 
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lower orders. It is difficult to paint in 
general traits even the leading features 
of a population constantly changing, 
owing to the never-ceasing influx of 
strangers from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces ; but as climate, education, and 
modes of living, give to the inhabitants 
of most places some general character 
and expression by which they particu- 
larly distinguish themselves, we shall 
here attempt a brief sketch of what 
is observable among the modern 
Romans. 

Speaking favourably, we should say 
that the Romans are distinguished for 
a quick and observing glance, fre- 
quently accompanied by a look of sly 
drollery. Those who do not come in 
contact with strangers are naturally po- 
lite. When courteously addressed in 
Italian they brighten up at once, and 
their manners and modes of answering 
are extremely pleasing. Their general 
appearance, with the jacket thrown in- 
dependently over the left shoulder, 
would at first sight bespeak both cha- 
racter and dignity ; but there is a want 
of depth about the look of the people, 
which speaks of passions quickly ex- 
cited, without shewing any of the men- 
tal power, firmness, or resolution ca- 
pable of guiding the storm, or keeping 
it up when directed towards a good 
object. They are fierce and revenge- 
ful, and not only want courage indivi- 
dually, but have no confidence in the 
courage of their countrymen generally. 
Their notions of morality are as lax as 
they are singular. In many cases 
murder is looked upon as a mere jest, 
—even as picking a pocket is looked 
upon at Naples: to steal from a su- 
perior is at all times fair-play ; to rob 
or betray a comrade, a heinous offence. 
Crime seldom occasions any loss of 
caste. They have, in fact, acquired 
the vices of civilisation without having 
got rid of those belonging to savage 
life. This is singularly illustrated in 
the look and appearance of the con- 
demned galley-slaves, who are in gene- 
ral just as good-looking, and often as 
cheerful, as the rest of the community ; 
while we hardly recollect seeing the 
portrait of a great criminal in England, 
which a good physiognomist would 
not have declared to be strongly marked 
with deep traits of villany. The Ro- 
man is also a sensualist in every sense 
of the word ; he is a great feeder—(you 
see many fat men among the lower or- 
ders)—and a jovial tippler, but cares 
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little about the quality of his drink,— 
for the wine brought to Rome is in ge- 
neral of a very bad quality, though the 
quantity consumed is immense. Mur- 
der and acts of violence are frequently 
committed under the influence of wine. 
Setting, however, the effects of passion 
aside, the Roman is a good-humoured, 
cheerful, polite, and, in manner, rather 
graceful sort of person. Though not 
so witty as the Irish bog-trotter, he 
loves a jest; is very fond of quizzing a 
stranger; but is ready enough to laugh 
at his own expense when he finds him- 
self detected, and sees the joke turned 
against him. These qualities have, of 
course, but a light hold on the surface 
of his character; but they are the first 
to strike an observer, and the effect is 
certainly a pleasing one. 

In one particular the lower orders, 
throughout the Papal States, resemble 
the lower orders of the Catholics in 
Ireland. Forgetting that they are 
themselves, in a great measure, the de- 
scendants of foreign invaders, they look 
upon the nobles, the rich, and the 
holders of every kind of property, as 
intruders ; who, under the protection 
of foreign armies, old or modern, have 
deprived them, the poor, of what was 
their rightful inheritance. The con- 
sequence is a cordial hatred of the up- 
per ranks, and a total disregard of all 
law, which they look upon as intended 
only for the oppression of the poor and 
the benefit of the rich. This good ja- 
cobinical maxim is, as in Ireland, a 
source of constant crime. 

Street beggars, though bad enough, 
are no longer so troublesome as they 
are said to have been formerly; but 
genteel beggary is almost universal. 
No man, whatever may be his rank, 
scruples to beg, provided he thinks that 
any thing can be got by a little whin- 
ing. Honest pride is tetally unknown ; 
and Demidott, the wealthy Russian, 
declared that almost every man in 
Rome, except the pope, had, pauper- 
like, held out to him the hand of 
supplication. 

The family-room, cabin, or parlour, 
which Pestalozzi very justly terms the 
first school of the child, is totally want- 
ing to the lower orders at Rome, as 
well as in the rest of Italy. To these 
classes the house serves only as a place 
of retreat at night, or in had weather, 
and as a deposit for their few mov- 
ables. Washing, cooking—when there 
is any thing beyond the companatico to 
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eat,—and every sort of domestic work, 
is regularly performed in the open 
street, or under the doorway ; and the 
chamber of Hymen itself is constantly 
open to general inspection. This liv- 
ing in public helps the neighbours to 
keep a sharp look out upon each 
other; nor do they fail to profit by 
the advantage, for there is no place 
in the world in which scandal and gos- 
sip are so much the order of the day as 
in Rome. The people require a merry 
tale to sharpen their wits upon every 
morning, just as regularly as we re- 
quire a newspaper. Pretty young 
married women are sure to be closely 
watched by the quick eyes of their 
scandal-loving neighbours, and have 
always a difficult game to play. This 
living and working in public — for 
many of the trades are also carried on 
in public — is attended with another, 
and perhaps a more dangerous conse- 
quence, which is, that the slightest 
noise, accident, or merry-making, in- 
stantly assembles a mob, who are al- 
ways more ready to come together 
than to disperse. No opportunity to 
escape from work is ever lost; no 
movement so slow as that of returning 
to labour. 

To what extent the Romans consider 
the open street as their private and 
public property can hardly be men- 
tioned here. I just leave you to sup- 
pose it, from the circumstance that 
they think it the duty of every man 
to keep a porter who wishes to pre- 
serve cleanliness before his door. 

No town in the world is so well 
provided with hospitals and institutions 
for the relief of suffering humanity as 
Rome. And well that it is so; for, 
with an improvident population, thou- 
sands are constantly thrown upon the 
charity of the public: unemployed and 
half-starved persons are daily pouring 
into these establishments from every 
quarter. Most farm labourers actually 
live in the hospitals between the sowing 
and the getting in of the harvests; and 
the boy, fed at the convent gate with 
convent soup, grows up in the convic- 
tion that he is to depend more upon 
charity than individual exertion for his 
future subsistence. 

Infant schools seem to have existed 
at Rome from time immemorial. [it 
every quarter of the town some ancient 
dame keeps, what is termed, a scuola per 
fanciulli e fanciulle, in which all the 
little ragged urchins of the neighbour- 
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hood are collected, but in which they 
only learn to repeat a few prayers, 
Parents, who have the means, after- 
wards send their sons to district schools, 
where they learn to read, and some- 
times to write. The girls attend the 
convent schools, where they are taught 
to sew and embroider a little. The 
sons of the higher orders are always 
educated at home. The abbate never 
leaves the side of bis pupil, either at 
home or abroad; and youthful beards 
often begin to appear long before the 
perdante, as the tutor is called, is made 
to disappear. 

The young noble is taught a little 
music, drawing, French, and, strange 
to say, the art of making verses, 
History, geography, the classics, or 
any of those branches of knowledge 
that could help to raise and expand 
the mind, are never thought of. Manly 
exercises ate equally neglected. There 
is not a single respectable riding-master 
in all Rome; and two or three bad 
fencers have hardly enough business 
to keep body and soul together. 

The middle classes, who cannot 
afford to have regular tutors always 
about the house, hire a sort of half 
scholar to accompany their sons to 
and from school, and to walk about 
with them on holidays and days of 
festival. The result of this slavish sort 
of education is, that boys become hypo- 
crites, and dissatisfied with their situa- 
tion. The fashion of the youngsters 
now is to contrast the restraint under 
which they labour with the freedom 
enjoyed by English boys, who are 
running and galloping about in every 
direction. All this engenders, even in 
the young, a hatred of existing things; 
they look upon themselves as oppressed 
from their very infancy: and all ranks, 
ages, and classes, are ready to strike a 
blow for reform. But, with a growing 
hatred to the things that are, we no 
where find the qualities requisite for 
amendment. Unity of views, public 
virtue, spirit, knowledge, and the power 
of calm reflection, are entirely wanting. 
The lower orders look only to the over- 
throw of the higher, in order to possess 
themselves of their wealth. The middle 
ranks, few in number, and totally des- 
titute of influence, talk of something 
which they call liberty, without being 
able to attach any very distinct meaning 
to the word. The higher ranks seek 
political power for their own gratifica- 
tion, without possessing a particle of 
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the knowledge requisite for rendering 
it honourable to themselves or useful 
to the state. You may suppose how 
boundless is the nonsense spoken upon 
this theme, when I tell you that the 
most rational of the Italian Liberals 
seriously talk of re-establishing the 
old Roman republic. 

The Roman servant is aitogether a 
strange sort of character. He is quick 
enough at getting to windward of his 
master, but extremely slow in perform- 
ing his work; he is independent in 
character, and never distinguishes very 
nicely between his master’s property 
and his own; is fond of intrigue, and a 
great carrier and collector of scandal. 
In his dress he is extremely negligent ; 
and behind a cardinal’s carriage, at the 
approach of which the guards turn out, 
you may see varlets with beards of a 
week’s growth, with dirty linen, un- 
combed hair, and with unbuttoned 
breeches’ knees. And yet, if you get 
one who has not been spoiled by his 
intercourse with strangers, the chances 
are that you will like him. Custom 
and fashion oblige persons of rank and 
family to have a number of idle servants 
about the house. The porter, however, 
is always a Swiss, as no Roman could 
be trusted : he would be sure to turn 
the gateway into a shop, and fill the 
vacant space with every kind of un- 
cleanliness. To keep a shop is the 
supreme delight of the idle Roman ; 
but that any one should ever sacrifice 
an instant’s ease for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, seems incomprehensible to him. 

Female servants are much better, 
and far more respectable, than men 
servants; but love, that makes the 
world go round, is too often said to 
disturb the peace of the establishment 
in which they predominate. Nothing 
is more true than the inscription above 
the villa Albani, at Castel Gondolfo : 


“ Parva domus, magna quies.” 


Of the boasted intelligence of the 
modern Italians, and of the Romans in 
particular, it is really difficult to find a 
single proof. Even in Rome the arts 
are completely at a stand. There is 
hardly a large town in England that 
could not turn out more young men 
with natural taste and talents for the 
arts than the entire peninsula of Italy 
put together. Asa statuary, Thorwald- 
son, the Dane, is already out of favour 
and fashion ; and there is no other name 
of note. Painting seems to be entirely 
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confined to foreigners; the ablest among 
them are avowedly the English. Of 
the cameos and mosaics on which 
strangers, and our countrymen in par- 
ticular, lay out so much money, it 
is needless to speak: they are poor, 
tasteless things, altogether below .cri- 
ticism, and which, if made in England, 
would not find purchasers even at a 
quarter of the price paid for them in 
the Strada Condotti. Though there 
are only four gem engravers in all 
London, one of the profession lately 
died for absolute want. His works 
were a hundred times superior to any 
thing that Italy could produce; but, 
then, who would think of buying ca- 
meos in England! We could not say 
that we had brought them from the 
eternal city. Models of ruins and an- 
cient statues are equally extravagant 
and ill executed : they reflect discredit 
on the purchasers even more than on 
the artists. Cannuti alone bas made 
some pretty bronze models of the good 
ancient statues; but then his charges 
are altogether absurd. 

Modern Italian literature there is 
absolutely none. If an author wishes 
to publish a work, he must himself 
defray the expenses of printing; and, 
in nine cases out of ten, he must give 
the book away in presents, if he wishes 
to have it read. Under these circum- 
stances, you may well suppose that 
there is no great trade in books; and, 
except the few Italian standard works 
that are in every person’s hands, you 
can hardly depend upon finding, in 
the first bookseller’s shop, the most 
ordinary book you may happen to 
want. The present writer sought for 
the well-known work of Macardis, 
from Venice all the way round by 
Rome and Naples, and only found it 
at last by half chance at Genoa. 
Periodical literature has hardly any 
existence, and foreign literature is to- 
tally unknown. Some splendid edi- 
tions of the Italian classics have lately 
been printed, or are still in the course 
of printing, at Turin, Florence, and 
Milan. The type of these editions is 
extremely good, and the paper very 
fine : you see at once that the country 
abounds more in rags than in readers, 

A curious speculation was practised 
not long ago at Rome, by a set of idle 
young men, at the expense of a pious 
Russian lady. Madame la Comtesse 
had taken it into her head to purchase 
up all the naughty books she could 
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get hold of, in order to have them 
burned. The consequence was, that 
her agents not only collected books of 
the kind, which are no where so plen- 
tiful as in Italy, but set about printing 
them at a rate which led to the dis- 
covery of the trick, after the good lady 
had wasted a most ridiculous sum of 
money in this praiseworthy, but rather 
precarious pursuit. 

And now, before concluding, a word 
of Italian women: I must not pass 
them over, though I can hardly just 
now speak very dispassionately of the 
sex ; for 1 have ample cause to com- 
plain of a score or two of the pretty 
dears. But it is dangerous to offend 
them: great is their wrath when excited ; 
and mighty is the vengeance which they 
have lately exercised on the unhappy 
author of that poor and innocent book, 
Women as they are. The thing was 
absolutely harmless, and almost un- 
readable ; but female curiosity got the 
better of ennui. The ladies read ; and, 
having done so, they naturally laughed 
at the unfortunate scribe from one 
circulating library to the other, even 
down to distant John O’Groats. The 
consequence is, that the aspiring young 
writer is, as a lady’s man, ruined 
for ever. Not exactly because he has 
abused the sex——they could have 
forgiven that, for there is not much 
esprit de corps among them — but 
because he has laid himself open 
to be laughed at, and appeared as a 
blockhead before the world at large. 
The moment a man becomes the butt 
of ridicule, the moment the finger of 
scorn can be pointed at him, let him 
bid farewell to female favour——his case 
is hopeless. Women will often over- 
look even folly and stupidity on the part 
of their lovers, as long as the world 
is equally blind--they will sometimes, 
in the hopes of future amendment, 
treat even want of conduct and prin- 
ciple with kindness ; but the man who 
can be laughed at, or looked down 
upon, is fallen beyond redemption. 
No, they will have their lovers looked 
up to; and they are right. 

Having, to my cost, had a good 
deal of experience on all these points, 
I like to give advice to the less 
fortunate part of mankind; and must 
here say a word to gentlemen who are” 
sometimes caught, as I have been, in 
the pretty ringlets of some half-school- 
girl beauty of fifteen or sixteen. Men 
often think that they can win girls of 
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this age, when the heart is already in 
the world, while the person is still at 
school. The thing may, no doubt, be 
done ; but it requires more tact than 
you are perhaps aware of; and down- 
right, serious, sentimental love-making 
will hardly answer,—for it is not yet 
understood. You must also take care 
that da jeune belle is not quizzed on 
your account, or you are a ruined man. 
Women are at all times fond of admira- 
tion; but, as they are not sure of being 
entitled to a lover at that age, they 
cannot bear to be rallied on the sub- 
ject, and always visit on the unhappy 
swain the sufferings they experience on 
his account. I once marked the pro- 
gress of a lady of this age that pro- 
mised to be altogether peerless, and 
expected to catch her on the wing, in 
the very act oftaking her flight into the 
world ; but lost her, I believe, in con- 
sequence of some foolish quizzing on 
the part of her giddy companions. 

This, however, is not my only cause 
of complaint, as the world shall know 
some time or other. Would not the 
treatment I experienced at thy hands, 
fair Peri of the West! justify all I could 
say against thy fickle sex? Was not thy 
word passed, thy promise sealed —as 
such promises are sealed,—thy faith 
pledged? Was I not for three days 
the happiest of men, merely to be told 
on the fourth that I was to hope no 
more? Did not thine own lips utter 
the chilling words that carried desola- 
tion to the heart in which thine image 
reigned adored? As if the blow that 
almost withered the fibres of feeling 
had not been enough, was I not re- 
called to thy presence before a day 
had closed on my sufferings? Didst 
thou not, in all thine angelic beauty, 
again hold out to me the Circe-cup 
of promise, which, when quaffed in 
confiding folly, was found to contain 
but misery and despair? Oh, women, 
women, women! many are the wrongs 
ye are doomed to endure, many the 
sufferings ye are doomed to inflict ; 
but, justly as you must often strike, 
pour not poison into the wounds which 
your loveliness has occasioned! Peri 
of the West! bright as the false flame 
of night that hovers over the tropical 
precipice, alluring by its splendour 
the wanderer to his doom, farewell! 
I leave thee more in sorrow than in 
anger ; 

‘“* And, though unrelenting, never 

’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.” 
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Only, you will not expect that, under 
such circumstances, I should write 
panegyrics on the sex. 

It is not easy to speak accurately of 
Italian women, if you speak of them 
generally ; because the peninsula of 
Italy is, in fact, inhabited by different 
nations, who, in several particulars, 
differ very widely from each other. 
These nations have, in many respects, 
only a common name, and a language 
that is intelligible, though not exactly 
common to all; for, besides the Italian, 
every state, and sometimes every pro- 
vince, has a language peculiar to itself. 
I purposely say language, and not dia- 
lect, because the roots of these lan- 
guages do not always appear to be the 
same. On this point I speak, however, 
with diffidence, avowing that I had 
other fish to fry, when opportunities 
for following up the inquiry might 
have offered. 

The half-African Neapolitans have, 
when very young, the best figures on a 
small scale; but they become dread- 
fully plain the moment they cease to 
be very young. There is no such thing 
as a ** certain age,” which is the most 
uncertain age ofall, among them. They 
are either young and pretty, or old and 
ugly. They are in general sprightly in 
character ; but the higher classes are 
awkward and ungraceful in their man- 
ners, and always appear to be ill at 
ease in their clothes. The lower ranks 
are ill-looking and uncleanly to a de- 
gree that hardly admits of being de- 
scribed. The half-French Genoese are 
the fairest and best formed Italian wo- 
men; the Venetians the most feminine, 
and perhaps the most pleasing. The 
Lombards have a German look about 
them, which too often degenerates into 
the vile Swiss caste. There is more 
sameness among the Lombards than 
among the other Italians; for, if you 
seldom see a pretty woman among 
them, you do not meet the shoals of 
frights, regular Hecate, that cross your 
path in every other part of the penin- 
sula. Savoy cannot even be mentioned 
without pain. 

Ofall the women in Italy, the Roman 
women have by far the best features. 
They are almost universally distin- 
guished for very fine black eyes, black 
hair, and white teeth; the latter, in- 
deed, are too often set off by mousta- 
chios, that might excite the envy of 
half the Hussar cornets in the land. 
But, though the features are often good, 
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the figures are almost universally bad, 
— huge, shapeless masses, supported 
by ankles of fearful dimensions, to 
which large in-toed feet are as regularly 
attached. The busts are generally full, 
too much so, indeed, but seldom fine ; 
and as the dress, though clean for 
Italy, is but strangely pitched on, we 
may safely declare the Roman women 
to be little better than regular dowdies. 
But, with all these disadvantages, there 
is a proud, calm, dignified, indepen- 
dent, and indescribable look about 
them which is exceedingly striking. It 
is, in fact, the most striking appearance 
you meet with on the Continent. The 
higher orders, who are more like other 
people, want this strange expression 
altogether ; but, from the trading classes 
downwards, it is almost universal. 
However poor the Roman women may 
be, however humble in station, this 
high Cornelia-look never forsakes them. 
Even women who make no pretensions 
tu chastity inspire you, at first, with 
some kind of respect. You feel dis- 
posed to ascribe their fall from the 
paths of virtue to ignorance, or to any 
thing rather than to depravity. You 
know that they are often guilty of acts 
of violence ; you sometimes see women 
of the lower orders dancing in frantic 
passion, like the very furies of the an- 
cients ; but you can hardly fancy 
them guilty of acis of meanness. I am 
speaking of impressions only: know- 
ledge, unfortunately, too soon breaks 
the spell ; but the impression is a strong 
one. You will meet twenty women 
every day, who in look and manner 
equal your ideal of the mother of the 
Gracchi; but how they come to be the 
wives, above all, the mothers, of the 
modern Romans is altogether incon- 
ceivable. On intimacy and better ac- 
quaintance, this pride of eye soon gives 
way to a most pleasing and often win- 
ning expression that is not without its 
dangers. The readiness with which 
all ranks of the fair familiarise with 
foreigners also appears rather strange at 
first, but is easily explained: they have 
no faith in the discretion of their coun- 
trymen, and think that an Englishman, 
in particular, may be confided in to the 
utmost. 

No town in Europe, Vienna perhaps 
excepted, presents a greater appear- 
ance of decorum and morality than 
Rome. The language made use of 
by the lower orders, in their furious 
scolding - matches, is horrible and 
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abominable; but you no where see vice 
stalking barefacedly abroad as you do 
in Berlin, Paris, and, above all, in 
London. Yet “ fame whispers light 
tales of Roman dames;” and though 
these tales are, no doubt, often exagge- 
rated, they are sometimes also founded 
in truth; and it would be easy to filla 
volume with the stories of gallantry 
told in Rome during the course ofa 
single week. 

The women of the higher ranks are 
brought up in convents, where they 
learn nothing besides a little needle- 
work, and perhaps a little music. All, 
except heiresses, enter the world in 
the full conviction that it is their 
bounden duty to marry the first man 
who proposes for them, provided al- 
ways that they are to have their own 
carriage, and to remain at Rome. If, 
on better acquaintance, the husband is 
not to the lady’s liking, the amico is 
soon found, and attached to the esta- 
blishment, either openly or privately, 
as circumstances may be. The prac- 
tice, though no longer universal, occa- 
sions in itself no scandal; but if things 
are carried too far, if any éclat takes 
place, the husband is obliged to send 
his better-half into a convent; unless, 
indeed, the lady happens to have 
powerful friends and protectors. As 
the Catholic church does not admit of 
divorces, poison has occasionally been 
resorted to in such cases, more fre- 
quently in former times than in these 
days of universal excellence. But an 
old surgeon, long in the employ of the 
police, was in the habit of quietly re- 
lating a good many instances of the 
kind that had come to his knowledge. 
Such things, however, are not allowed 
to transpire, except where the circum- 
stances are of too glaring a nature, or, 
when they have become too generally 
known, to be altogether hushed up. 

In a place where so many men are 
condemned to the miseries of single- 
ness by profession, as well as by the 
law of primogeniture, husbands of any 
kind must naturally be scarce. Good 
matches are, therefore, hunted after by 
the ladies with a degree of skill and 
perseverance that would do honour 
to the most experienced patroness at 
Almack’s. A number of clandestine 
marriages, kept secret with all their 
secret accompaniments for years, are 
the consequences. And there is hardly 
a family of any note in Rome that has 
not to complain of some marriage of 
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the kind; for the clergy never require 
the sanction of the parents to these 
unions, nor do they ever deem it ne- 
cessary to ascertain how far the parties 
themselves are capable of maintaining 
a family. 

It is difficult for a stranger, however 
fair his opportunities may have been, 
to form a very correct judgment of 
Italian women, they differ so much 
from all the others we are in the habit 
of seeing. Besides, female excellence 
is probably estimated by different rules 
in [taly from what it is in this country. 
High-hearted men, of courage and of 
energy, generally look for feminine 
qualities in women: they look for 
feeling, charity, and tenderness—for 
domestic virtues—and for the elegant 
accomplishments, mental and personal, 
that tend so eminently to raise the 
genius and to mend the heart. Feeble, 
sensual, and passion-tossed men cannot, 
on the other hand, value the softer qua- 
lities in the fair; but, wanting manli- 
ness of character themselves, they re- 
quire to lean on those by whom such 
firmness is possessed. Most women 
are naturally high-minded: they are 
also bold in a cause which they love. 
These qualities only require to be called 
forth, in order to be apparent in the sex. 
And the feebleness of Italian men keeps 
the manly virtues, if | may so express 
myself, of Italian women in constant 
activity. I could almost say that the 
women are the only men in the country: 
they possess, at least, great energy, great 
fervour of passion, and are capable of 
lasting attachments, often accompanied 
with unshaken fidelity; but whether 
the fidelity results from passion or from 
principle is a different affair altogether. 
I fear, however, that the brightest of all 
female virtues is, for itself, but little 
valued in Italy ; it seems, in fact, to 
have little more than a sort of con- 
ventual value. What we would call 
female delicacy is never looked for, 
could not be appreciated, and is con- 
sequently never found. 

As to the conduct of the pretty 
dears, I should say that married wo- 
men now behave better than formerly. 
The cicisbeo, or cavaliere, now called 
amico, is no longer an indispensable 
public functionary. A very few old 
families about Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, still retain the good old cus- 
tom; but as people are every where 
reducing their establishments, cavaliers 
are also rapidly disappearing. Whe- 
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ther this arises from a love of money 
or of virtue, I pretend not to say. 
Greater latitude has, on the other hand, 
been granted to young unmarried wo- 
men, while their ideas of moral conduct 
have been allowed to remain exactly 
where they were. True it is that cases 
of seduction among the higher orders 
seldom come before the public. When 
they happen—and I suspect they 
happen but seldom, the convent-walls 
immediately close upon the erring fair 
and her secret together. But as a con- 
yent is pretty sure to be the lady’s fate, 
whatever her conduct may be, provided 
she does not get married after a few 
years passed in the world, the tempta- 
tion to virtue is certainly not very great. 
Besides the clandestine marriages al- 
ready spoken of, this state of things 
leads to the formation of the most ex- 
traordinary and incredible liaisons be- 
tween tender-hearted individuals. I 
should rather say that these liaisons 
are formed under the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances ; for in other re- 
spects they have nothing incredible 
about them. Of some it may be said, 
that truth is more extraordinary than 
fiction. But of all these things the 
travelling dandy, the lounger in the 
Piazza di Spagna, the attendant at 
concerts and conversazioni, the senti- 
mental gazer at unknown ruins, and 
the enraptured visitor of studios and 
galleries, know absolutely nothing ; 
and yet these are the very things worth 
knowing : the rest is only leather and 
prunella. 

In their manners the Roman women 
are perfectly unaffected — sometimes 
too much so, perliaps—and as inde- 
pendent in their bearing as the men of 
the lower classes. To judge by their 
exterior deportment at mass, they have 
perhaps a little more real devotion, 
but are just as superstitious. Indeed, 
both sexes are so to a curious degree ; 
and many a man, who hardly knows 
even the name of religion, consults the 
book of dreams, and draws cabalistical 
figures to discover lucky numbers in 
the lottery. The good or evil-boding 
signs to which they attach importance 
are endless. The ancient Etruscans 
could not dread the evil eye more 
than the modern Romans dread the 
occhio cattivo. Like the Neapolitans, 
they carry the figure of the horn as a 
protection against its effects, and never 
fail to interpose the well-known sign 
with the hand between themselves and 
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the fancied vision. It is also considered 
unfortunate to praise a child — would 
it were the case here !—to wish success 
to a sportsman, or to pass on the right 
side of a monk. Quiet, solemn, or 
pale-faced persons, bring misfortune 
by their very presence ; the lower or- 
ders call them Gettatori, and hold 
them in great dread. Nobody, how- 
ever, seems to believe in ghosts, gob- 
lins, or fairies, which (notwithstanding 
a few classical ghosts) are altogether of 
northern origin. 

But by far the most singular feature 
of the lower classes of modern Romans 
is their independent bearing towards 
superiors. From the manners of the 
people, you could fancy yourself in a 
land of democracy—or, as freedom 
and democracy never go together, in 
a land in which all men were equal 
before the laws. Yet the reverse is 
the case,—the laws are only for the 
wealthy ; but they are feeble, and used 
with moderation. The lower orders 
knowing, on their part, that they have 
no security but what is derived from 
the fears of their superiors, assume a 
boldness, though they have it not. 
The higher ranks, rather than try their 
strength, put up with a good deal from 
the lower, over whom they exercise no 
sort of influence. It is only when the 
vasallo carries things too far, and gives 
himself too many airs, that the lord 
turns to bay; and he then does so 
pretty sharply. When at their country- 
seats, both ladies and gentlemen some- 
times wear the costume peculiar to the 
peasantry of the district, and try to 
assimilate a little with the contadini. 
But it will not do: the interests of the 
different classes are every where consi- 
dered as perfectly distinct, so that it is 
vain to look for that union out of which 
could alone arise the hopes of the 
* young Italy” of the Liberals. To 
arrive at freedom, Italy must first pass 
through the fiery ordeals of anarchy 
and despotism. These stern instruc- 
tors of nations might in time, perhaps, 
effect some good. But from the pre- 
sent race nothing is to be expected. 
The men want head, heart, and arm: 
and though the women possess all 
these, they are, very properly, too much 
engaged in making love to attend to 
politics. 


*,* The opinions contained in these 
papers differ, no doubt, from those 
expressed by some of the dandy tra- 
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vellers of the day. It is, just now, the 
fashion to be liberal and sentimental, 
and to affect great admiration for every 
thing connected with what is termed 
the land of the arts. We have all 
heard a good deal about Roman great- 
ness and Italian genius ; and, forget- 
ting that both the greatness and the 
genius belonged to times and genera- 
tions long passed away, we deem our- 
selves bound, as persons of taste and 
discrimination, to find remnants of the 
former and living proofs of the latter 
at each step. The present writer has, 
in every sense of the word, found only 
ruins,—all vastly overrated as to beauty 
and grandeur; and he states his opin- 
ion distinctly, and without reserve. He 
may be wrong, no doubt; and, if so, 
may be refuted: but it is only by try- 
ing the value of conflicting opinions 
that the cause of truth can be ad- 
vanced : a constant repetition of laud- 
atory strains, and strains of affected 
sentimentality, can lead to nothing. 
The conduct and character of na- 
tions have, in all ages, been fully open 
to free discussion; and these are not 
the times for sugaring over opinions on 
points that exercise a direct influence 
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on the manners and the morals of our 
own people. I believe our present in- 
tercourse with Italy, and the long resi- 
dence made by English families in that 
country, to be highly injurious to our 
national fame and character, as well as 
to the morals of society; and I state 
that opinion without fear or affection, 
and with all the clearness and force I 
am capable of exerting. 

That the ladies and gentlemen, who, 
on the mere strength of a trip to Rome 
and Naples, set up vast pretensions to 
taste, and to a knowledge of the arts, 
should be displeased with me, is na- 
tural enough. That the tourists, who 
deafen the ears of ordinary mortals 
with the jargon of connoisseurship, 
and astonish the untravelled by recit- 
als of the marvels which they, the 
happy wanderers, have encountered, 
should be indignant at finding them- 
selves exposed, was to be expected. 
I stated, in the first of these papers, 
that my intention was to run a-muck 
against affectation, wherever it should 
be found. The wrath of the detected 
is therefore music to mine ears, as it 
shews how well I have struck home. 


J. Moyes, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Squate. 





